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CHAPTER    I. 


The  shades  of  evening  were  closing  over  -a 
wild  and  solitary  road,  which  ran  in  the  same 
line  as  that  now  denominated  the  great  northern 
road,  whereon  travellers  may  now  willingly 
undertake  a  journey,  though  at  that  period 
necessity  alone  could  have  induced  any  indivi- 
dual to  brave  its  perils.  The  part  of  the  road 
we  have  now  to  do  with,  though  at  no  consider- 
able distance  from  the  Metropolis,  as  it  now 
stands  spreading  its  enormous  bulk  over  acre 
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after  acre,  until  we  may  fairly  be  pardoned  the 
Hibernicism  if  we  ask,  whether  presently  all 
England  will  be  London,  was   a  mere  bridle 
road,  and  that  none  of  the  best,  being  here  and 
there  intersected  with  deep  ruts,  or  crossed  by 
some  tangled  brushwood,  rendering  it  difficult 
for  any  poor  animal  to  keep  its  feet ;  a  fact 
sufficiently  palpable  to  the  solitary  rider  who 
might  be  seen  wending  his  way  towards  Lon- 
don, at  a  pace  which  threatened  to  consume  as 
much  time  in  completing  the  few  miles  that  re- 
mained to  be  passed,  as  the  whole  journey  he 
had  completed  might  now  require  for  its  per- 
ibrmance.     The  beast  on  which  he  rode  was 
sorely  jaded,    nor   did  the   condition   of    the 
traveller  himself  seem  a  whit  better  than  that 
of  his  weary  steed.     To  add  to  the  horseman^s 
discomfort,    the   clouds    which   had  gathered 
round  the  setting  sun,  swarthing  his  beams  in 
a  mantle  of  dark  glory,  now  spread  themselves 
over  the  horizon,  as  if  they  had  but  waited  the 
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moment  of  his  disappearing  to  work  their  wild 
will  on  the  earth ;  low,  muttering  sounds  of 
distant  thunder  were  heard,  while  ever  and 
anon  a  bright  flash  came  careering  from  amidst 
those  floating  masses,  which  appeared  too  dense 
to  be  penetrated  by  aught  less  subtile  than  the 
dazzling  fluid,  which  flew  from  their  riven  sides 
as  if  in  mockery  of  their  gloom. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  traveller's  horse 
had  lost  the  power  of  perception  ;  the  thunder 
rolled,  and  the  forked  shafts  darted  before  his 
eyes  quite  unheeded.  At  length  one  flash  more 
powerful  than  the  rest,  struck  an  ash  just  in  the 
animal's  path,  rending  the  tree  from  top  to 
root ;  and  sending  one  blazing  portion  with  a 
terrific  crash  at  its  feet.  Terror  then  sup- 
plied the  place  of  wasted  strength ;  the  horse 
started,  reared,  backed,  and  as  the  rider  strove 
to  urge  it  forward,  with  hand  and  spur,  it 
wheeled  round,  and  leaving  the  object  of  dread 
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in  the  rear,  sought  to  retrace  its  steps  with  all 
speed. 

How  far  the  animal  might  have  succeeded  in 
carrying  its  rider  to  the  opposite  point  of  its 
destination  cannot  be  determined,  since  his 
career  was  stopped  by  setting  his  feet  on  some 
loose  stones,  which  giving  way,  the  horse  and 
rider  came  to  the  ground,  with  a  force  propor- 
tionate to  the  speed  at  which  the  horse  was 
going.  For  a  few  seconds,  the  man  lay  stunned 
and  senseless,  while  the  animal  made  furious 
though  unavailing  efforts  to  rise.  With  return- 
ing sense  came  a  consciousness  of  his  dangerous 
situation,  near  the  hoofs  of  the  struggling  horse ; 
he  arose,  and  shaking  himself  to  ascertain  how 
far  he  had  escaped  broken  bones,  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  his  hurts  were  confined  to  a 
few  bruises.  The  traveller  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  his  steed,  and  after  disentangling  the 
bridle  from  his  feet,   succeeded  in  getting  the 
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poor  beast  upon  them ;  he  found  the  knees  so 
deeply  injured  by  the  fall,  that  no  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  his  rider  being  borne  to  the 
end  of  his  journey. 

"  Curse  on  my  folly  !^*  he  exclaimed,  "  the 
foul  fiend  surely  lured  me  on  to  this  unlucky 
journey  ;  I  might  have  guessed  how  it  would 
end.  So,  my  poor  fellow,'^  he  continued,  kindly 
patting  the  suffering  animal,  "  you  too  must 
be  involved  in  the  ruin  that  falls  upon  all  that 
would  serve  me ;  would  that  I  could  find  some 
shed  to  house  you  in  to-night,  it  would  be  some 
relief  to  know  you  were  cared  for.^* 

He  paused  to  consider,  but  thought,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  brought  with  it  no  comfort. 
At  last,  he  determined  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  continue  his  journey  as  best  he  might,  and 
taking  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  he  gently  led  the 
poor  animal  forward ;  the  progress  they  made 
was  slow,  and  by  the  time  they  had  passed  the 
spot,  where  lay  the  tree,  that  primary  cause  of 
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their  misfortunes,  the  darkness  of  night  had 
completely  overtaken  them.  Fortunately  after 
passing  onwards  a  little  further,  the  tangled 
brushwood  gave  place  to  a  piece  of  turf,  com- 
paratively smooth,  which  afforded  the  weary 
animal  food,  as  well  as  a  resting  place ;  here  too 
the  exhausted  rider  stretched  his  limbs  to  rest 
under  the  sheltering  boughs  of  an  oak,  and  soon 
lost  in  sleep  the  bitter  recollection  of  cold  and 
hunger, 

With  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day,  the  traveller 
was  again  on  foot;  and  finding  it  vain  to  attempt 
mounting  his  horse,  resolved  to  leave  him  in 
this  place  with  the  faint  hope  of  finding  him  a- 
gain,  but  there  was  no  alternative,  for  indepen- 
dent of  loss  of  time,  which  he  must  sustain  by 
encumbering  himself  with  a  disabled  steed,  at 
a  time  when  every  moment  was  precious,  the 
miserable  plight  of  the  horse  might  draw  upon 
himself  attention,  which,  as  matters  stood,  he 
would  rather  avoid. 
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Carefully  concealing  the  horse's  accoutre- 
ments among  the  bushes,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  a  small  brook  at  no  great  distance 
would  supply  the  animal  with  water,  the  tra- 
veller resumed  his  route.  After  walking  for 
some  hours  weariness  induced  him  to  rest  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  when  suddenly  he  was 
attracted  by  an  object  at  no  great  distance;  it 
bore  the  outlines  of  a  human  figure,  but  the 
close  resemblance  which  the  clothes  had  to  the 
colour  of  the  bark,  and  the  immoveable  position 
it  maintained,  made  it  difficult  to  imagine  it 
could  ever  he  separated  from  the  tree  by  which 
it  stood,  A  cold  chill  crept  over  the  traveller 
or  Crichton,  to  resume  his  proper  name ;  he 
fancied  an  eye  was  upon  him,  and  he  feared 
to  rest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  might 
prove  a  spy.  After  resting  a  short  time,  the 
pirate  arose  and  walked  on,  but  faint  from 
hunger  and  fatigue,  his  progress  was  slow,  and 
even  the  sight  of  a  small  cottage  in  the  distance 
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was  scarcely  temptation  enough  to  impel  his 
unwilUng  limbs  more  quickly. 

The  traveller's  appearance  was  not  calculated 
to  impress  the  poor  inmates  in  his  favor,  and  not 
until  he  had  produced  the  coin,  demanded  as 
the  price  of  their  liberality,  was  a  small  wooden 
bowl  of  milk,  with  an  accompanying  slice  of 
brown  bread,  brought  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  famishing  stranger.  As  Crichton  sat 
enjoying  this  scanty  meal,  with  a  zest  hunger 
alone  can  give,  his  eye  was  again  caught  by  the 
same  figure,  or  one  exactly  similar,  gliding 
among  the  trees.  The  pirate^s  hand  sought 
his  bosom,  and  finding  the  pistols,  he  always 
carried  were  safe,  he  felt  a  horrid  satisfaction  in 
reflecting,  that  if  a  single  spy  should  thus  per- 
sist in  dogging  his  steps,  a  bullet  .sent  by  a 
hand  that  never  erred  would  take  from 
him  the  power  of  using  his  eyes  to  the  an- 
noyance of  others.     As  he  returned  the  bowl 
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to  its  owner,  Crichton  said  carelessly,    "  Are 
there  any  robbers  about  here  good  dame  ?'' 

"  Marr}^,  none  that  you  or  me  man,  should 
be  afraid  on/'  she  answered,  eyeing  him  with  a 
look  of  sovereign  contempt.  "  What  robber 
think  you  would  spoil  the  poor?" 

'^  Nay,  good  mother,^'  Crichton  said  mildly, 
"  I  do  not  fear  for  myself,  but  1  thought  I  saw 
some  one  moving  in  yonder  copse."' 

"  Belike  ye  did,'^  she  replied,  with  a  mean- 
ing smile,  "  but  as  I  told  ye  afore,  ^tis  nobody 
'11  harm  the  like  o'  you,  so  God  speed  ye,  au 
send  ye  a  better  coat  till  yere  back,  and  a 
stouter  heart  to  wear  it,  my  joe.'^ 

So  saying,  the  dame  again  betook  herself  to 
the  spinning  wiieel,  and  Crichton,  somewhat 
reassured,  walked  on,  determined,  should 
the  brownie  again  cross  his  path,  to  ascertain 
the  reason  for  his  thus  haunting  him;  bat  the 
way  was  uninterrupted,  and  the  pirate  found 
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himself  entering  the  city,  as  evening  again 
closed  in.  Having  been  directed  to  Rodolphi's 
residence,  he  felt  a  monaentary  tremour,  as  he 
knocked  at  the  little  wicket ;  but  the  die  was 
cast,  he  could  not  draw  back  of  his  own  free 
will ;  he  had  sought  the  lion's  den,  that  door 
which  was  about  to  admit  him  might  next 
unclose  to  give  him  egress  to  a  prison — a 
scaffold.  The  picture  was  a  gloomy  one,  but 
reverse  it,  and  that  door  became  the  entrance 
to  the  path  where  glory,  riches,  power,  all  in- 
vited him. 

Crichton  found  the  wily  Italian  busily  em- 
ploved  counting  over  his  gains  of  the  day.  At 
the  sight  of  a  stranger  in  such  a  lowly  garb, 
Rodolphi  thrust  the  gold  before  him  into  a  dirty 
canvass  bag,  and  in  a  sharp  tone  demanded 
what  he  wanted. 

^*  To  give  you  this  packet,'^  was  the  laconic 
answer. 

Rodolphi  glanced  at  the  superscription. 
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"  From  Chattisworth/'  he  muttered,  devout- 
ly crossing  himself  before  he  severed  the  silken 
band,  that  confined  the  papers.  The  words 
contained  in  the  letter,  addressed  to  himself, 
were  few,  and  written  in  the  style  of  a  superior ; 
they  commanded  him  to  get  instant  speech  for 
the  bearer  with  the  Buke  of  Norfolk,  and  like- 
wise to  deliver  into  his  Grace's  hand  the  en- 
closed paper.  Rodolphi's  own  affairs  were  in- 
stantly forgotten ;  that  active  agent  of  Rome 
remembered  only  that  his  services  were  needed 
in  the  sacred  cause,  and  making  a  signal  for  the 

• 

stranger  to  follow,  he  was  quickly  in  the  street, 
a  few  minutes  walk  placed  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Duke's  mansion  ;  but  it  was  not  by  the 
usual  entrance  that  Rodolphi  sought  admit- 
tance ;  having  peered  cautiously  round  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  was  safe,  the  Italian  suddenly 
dived  down,  as  if  he  had  entered  the  earth,  and 
presently  after  the  little  wicket  was  quietly 
opened  to  allow  Crichton  to  pass ;   as  he  did  so 
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Rodolphi  whispered.  "  Your  back  is  too  stiff 
to  let  you  follow  in  my  burrow  ;  tread  lightly, 
or  we  may  waken  old  Cerberus  ;  hark  how  he 
snores."  With  a  noiseless  step  he  led  the  way 
to  the  Duke's  apartment,  and  his  well  known 
signal  being  answered,  Rodolphi  ushered  the 
stranger  into  the  Duke's  presence. 

Norfolk  was  sitting  in  the  easy  indolent 
posture  of  one  who  was  pursuing  a  pleasing  train 
of  desultory  thought,  and  as  the  Italian,  with 
his  usual  semblance  of  profound  respect,  stood 
before  him,  waiting  until  his  patron  should  feel 
disposed  to  notice  his  presence,  the  Duke  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  said,  while  a  smile 
of  gratified  vanity  played  round  his  mouth, 
"  What  news,  Rodolphi  ?  methinks,  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ross  and  you  might  have  more 
compassion  for  a  lover's  impatience,  than  to 
keep  me  thus  long  in  suspense ;  but  I  forgot,  he 
is  a  Churchman  and  can  know  nothing  therefore 
of  earthly  feeling," 
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The  tenor  of  the  Duke's  speech  was  at  that 
moment  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  shrewd 
Italian,  and  he  hastened  to  turn  Norfolk's 
thoughts  into  another  channeL 

"  I  bring  a  trusty  messenger  to  your  Grace/^ 
he  said,''  and  hope  the  political  news  he  brings 
is  such  as  will  please  you." 

The  Duke  marked  the  slight  emphasis  laid 
on  the  word  political,  and  he  gathered  thence 
this  was  no  moment  for  indulging  in  the  airy 
phantoms  his  imagination  was  pursuing,  as  they 
entered.  As  he  took  from  Rodolphi's  hand  the 
packet  addressed  to  him  by  the  Bishop,  Nor- 
folk's eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  Crichton, 
and  from  the  look  that  passed  between  them,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  dislike  and  mistrust 
we  sometimes  feel,  without  being  perhaps  able 
to  define  the  reason,  had  mutually  taken  pos- 
session of  them,  Norfolk  read  the  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  coadjutor,  and  he  laughed 
scornfully  as  he  handed  it  to  Rodolphi. 
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"  Certes/*  he  said,  "  the  reverend  father 
somewhat  overrates  our  poor  abilities,  when  he 
so  coolly  counsels  us  to  so  bold  a  deed/' 

*'  Yet  I  see  nothing  here  set  down,'*  Rodol- 
phi  answered  quietly,  "  which  your  Grace  may 
not  effect  by  decided  measures/* 

*'  Decided  enough,  Rodolphi !  what  more, 
you  forget  what  decided  measures,  as  you  call 
them,  did  for  me  before  ;  my  bones  yet  ache  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  hard  bed  they  procured/ 

"  Yet  your  Grace  complained,  as  I  came  in/' 
Rodolphi  said  somewhat  sarcastically,  "  that 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross  was  tardy  in  his 
movements/' 

"  Tush,  man  !  those  were  the  words  of  a 
happy  suitor,  impatient  to  fly  to  his  lady  love, 
that  he  might  pour  out  at  her  feet  his  thanks, 
and  ardent  vows  of  constancy/' 

He  led  Rodolphi  apart  to  one  of  the  deep 
recesses  formed  by  the  windows. 

"  Ross  speaks  highly  of  his  messeBger,"  he 
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said,  "  or  credit  me^  Rodolphi,  he  should  have 
none  of  my  confidence.  How  say  you  ?  does 
he  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a  hardened  villain  ?'* 

"  My  Lord  Duke/'  Rodolphi  replied  earnest- 
ly, "  I  will  pledge  my  own  safety,  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  that  of  our  lawful  Queen,  on 
the  fidelity  of  him  the  Bishop  has  sent.  Men  say 
that  his  master  has  a  stake  in  the  game,  little  in- 
ferior to  your  own.  I  take  it  he  is  some  Scottish 
noble,  exiled  for  his  attachment  to  Mary  Stuart." 

"  Well,  well,  Rodolphi,  I  have  ever  found 
your  judgment  a  sound  one,  yet  it  is  best  to  be 
cautious,  therefore  we  will  let  this  man  into 
our  plans  as  little  as  possible.^* 

"  Your  Grace  forgets  the  positive  orders  of 
the  Bishop  are  to  consult  with  the  messenger, 
and  lay  before  him  all  our  intentions  most 
fully.'^ 

"  A  fit  subject  to  share  the  councils  of  prin- 
ces V  Norfolk  said  haughtily,  *^  however,  my 
good  Rodolphi,  we  will  not  ofiend  our  spiritual 
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guide  in  the  person  of  his  dirty  ambassador;  but 
let  us  find  how  far  this  man  has  been  already 
entrusted  with  our  secret;  the  worthy  Bishop  is 
apt  to  be  hasty."  He  drew  near  Crichton  and 
put  a  few  questions  to  him,  which  were  answered 
in  a  manner,  which  convinced  the  Duke,  that 
the  man  upon  whom  he  had  looked  with  so 
much  contempt,  was  every  whit  as  well  skilled 
in  their  intrigues,  as  himself,  Norfolk  felt  that 
caution  on  his  part  was  superfluous,  and  dread- 
ing to  give  cause  ot  offence  to  the  stranger,  in 
whose  power  he  felt  himself  placed  by  any  re- 
serve, assumed  towards  him  the  frankness  of  a 
brother  in  the  same  hazardous  enterprise. 

"  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross,"  he  said,  taking 
up  that  prelate's  letter,  "  gives  us  comfortable 
hope,  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  vi  ill  stand  our  friend 
and  that  he  undertakes  to  send  ten  thousand  men- 
to  our  aid.  The  Bishop  moreover  assures  me, 
that  your  master  will  be  ready  with  a  powerful 
force  to  cooperate  with  us,  when  all  is  prepared  ; 
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how  far  think  you  we  may  depend  on  these  fair 
promises?^' 

^^  With  those  of  the  Duke  of  Alva/'  Crichton 
answered  doggedly,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
but  as  far  as  the  word  of  my  master  is  con- 
cerned, your  Grace  may  know  that  has  never 
yet  been  broken/* 

"  Nay,  1  meant  not  to  slight  the  word,  so 
fairly  pledged,^'  Norfolk  said  in  a  soothing 
tone  "  but  our  reverend  father  gives  us  bold 
counsel  and  I  would  fain  know  how  far  he  is 
sure  of  those,  he  promises  to  back  it.'^ 

''  Have  no  fear  of  Alva,"  Rodolphi  said  ea- 
gerly "  your  Grace  knows  well  how  high  his 
ambition  soars/' 

"  Aye,  that  it  is  makes  me  fear,  Rodolphi ; 
our  interests  may,  perchance,  be  found  to 
clash." 

''  Nay,  my  good  lord,  leave  all  that  to  me;  if 
I  could  only  see  you  embarked  in  this  enter- 
prize  together,  trust  me  the  noble  Alva  should 
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give  yoii  no  uneasiness ;  think  you  there  are 
no  rewards  for  a  gallant  enterprise,  save  the 
smiles  of  a  fair  lady  ?*^ 

"  None  that  will  so  surely  spur  on  a  brave 
knight  to  do  his  devoir  manfully,''  the  Duke 
answered  with  enthusiasm,  "  and  where  was 
ever  lady  found,  whose  favors  could  so  richly 
repay  her  unworthy  champion  as  Mary  of 
Scotland  ?" 

It  were  difficult  to  define  what  emotion  stir- 
red the  bosom  of  Crichton,  as  this  name  met 
his  ear ;  it  seemed,  that  he  was  about  to  break 
in  upon  the  conference,  but  the  feeling  was 
quickly  mastered,  and  he  drew  back,  as  if  afraid 
to  trust  himself.  Rodolphi's  quick  eye  saw 
the  movement,  slight  as  it  was,  and  he  turned 
so  as  to  confront  the  Pirate. 

"  Our  trusty  messenger,"  he  said  sharply, 
''  would  name  methinks  a  different  guerdon  to 
a  fickle  favor,  that  the  next  smooth  faced  boy 
might  rob  him  of.     Speak  friend,  and  let   us 
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hear  what  are  your  master's  hopes  of  recom- 
pense in  this  affair  ?" 

^^  The  right  to  enjoy  his  own,"  Crichton 
answered,  in  the  same  ungracious  tone  he  had 
adopted  during  the  conversation.  "  And  the 
privilege  of  walking  where  he  lists,  un- 
challenged over  the  braes  of  bonny  Scotland.'* 

"  Well  and  boldly  spoken/^  Norfolk  observ- 
ed, who,  not  having  noticed  the  movement, 
that  had  so  suddenly  diverted  Rodolphi's  atten- 
tion from  himself,  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  the 
motive  of  his  abrupt  address,  ^^  our  rewards  to 
those,  who  aid  us  in  serving  a  captive  princess 
shall  be  snch  as  will  fully  shew  our  sense  of 
their  merits.  But  come,  Rodolphi,  the  night 
wears  apace,  and  nothing  is  yet  determined. 
What  do  you  propose  ?^' 

"  Your  Grace  may  remember  when  we  met 
last,  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  our 
plans,  was  a  trusty  messenger.  Such  a  one 
the  Bishop  of  Ross  sends  us,  and  nothing  now 
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remains  but  to  despatch  him  with  such  cre- 
dentials to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  may  convince 
him,  your  Grace  is  in  earnest,  in  what  you 
propose.  Alva's  troops  will  be  with  you 
speedily,  and  meanwhile  I  myself  will  seek  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  at  Chattisworth,  since  the 
watch  kept  over  the  holy  father  will  prevent 
his  taking  possession  of  his  house  in  Holborn, 
for  a  time.  Through  him  this  man's  master 
shall  have  notice  to  hold  himself  in  readiness, 
to  joni  Alva  at  his  first  appearance.  As  the  two 
forces  must  land  at  opposite  points,  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers  will  be  perplexed 
between  the  two,  by  which  means,  we  shall 
have  a  better  opportunity  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  rest  of  the  Bishop's  scheme,  that  of 
seizing  and  carrying  off  the  Queen.^' 

Norfolk  shook  his  head.  "  For  that  part  ot 
the  Bishop's  plot,"  he  said,  *^  we  must  leave 
alone,  if  we  would  not  spoil  all.  Credit  me, 
Rodolphi,    Elizabeth  Tudor  is  not  one  to  be 
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urprised.     No  danger  can  throw  her   off  her 
guard." 

"  She  is  but  mortal/'  Rodolphi  said,  while 
his  cheek  grew  pale,  and  the  glaring  fire  in 
his  eye  showed  how  intense  the  feeling,  that 
prompted  his  speech.  "  Some  as  high  in  rank, 
and  as  guarded  from  assassin^s  blow,  as  Eliza- 
beth, have  yet  met  the  fate  they  deserved. 
Where  did  the  arm  of  the  avenger  strike  the 
effeminate  Henry  of  France  ?  was  it  not  when 
surrounded  by  the  minions  and  base  slaves, 
whose  best  interest  lay  in  guarding  their  idof 
from  danger  ?  And  think  you  there  is  but 
one  Clement  in  the  world?  think  not  so 
meanly  of  the  sons  of  our  holy  church  ;  hun- 
dreds, aye,  thousands  are  ready  to  strike  the 
blow,  and  like  him,  glory  in  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  they  win  by  ridding  the  world  of 
a  persecuting  heretic," 

The  energetic  language  of  the  Italian  found 
no  echo  in  the  calmer  brow  of  the  English  noble. 
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Less  accustomed  to  deeds  of  horror  than  the 
natives  of  a  warmer  clime,  and  regarding  the 
crime  of  assassination  with  that  contempt  and 
disgust  which  the  generous  nature  of  an 
Englishman  feels  for  all  that  is  base  and 
cowardly,  Norfolk  listened  to  Rodolphi  with  a 
coldness,  which  irritated  the  fiery  Italian, 
almost  to  madness.  Internally  cursing  the 
phlegmatic  temperament  of  this  islander,  whose 
veins  he  doubted  not  were  filled  with  the  fog 
of  his  climate,  instead  of  blood,  which  judging 
by  his  own  feelings  as  that  moment,  could  never 
be  so  sluggish,  Rodolphi  hastily  opened  a 
leather  case  he  drew  from  a  secret  pocket,  seek- 
ing by  the  rapidity  of  his  movement,  to  dissi- 
pate the  passion  that  boiled  within  him ;  then 
■not  daring  to  trust  himself  to  speak,  he  silently 
laid  two  folded  papers  before  the  Duke, 
Norfolk  read  the  superscriptions  with  some 
tokens  of  surprise.   "  To  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 
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To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Alva.     What  papers 
are  these  Rodolphi  ?"  he  said,  looking  up. 

"  The  letters  of  credit  I  spoke  of  to  your 
Grace/'  the  Italian  answered  with  a  slight 
degree  of  confusion.  "  They  are  all  ready 
and  only  wait  your  Grace's  signature." 

*'  Which  they  will  never  have/'  Norfolk  said, 
one  of  those  fits  of  obstinacy  coming  over  him, 
which  the  weak  minded  are  apt  to  mistake  for 
firmness,  a  virtue  whose  place  it  too  frequently 
supplies.     Rodolphi  trembled  at   a  determina- 
tion which  threatened  to  counteract  his  schemes 
for  while  he  seemed   bent   on   the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Norfolk,  that  nobleman's   name   was 
but  the  handle  by  which  he  sought  to  move 
a  mighty  machine;    little   would  it  have  sig* 
nified  to  the  Pope's    agent    if  that   machine, 
in  its  revolution,  had  crushed  the  puppet  thrust 
forward  to  give  it  the  first  impetus.      Popery 
has  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  strong  pos- 
session it  takes  of  the  heart  of  its  votaries ;  this 
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is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  meshes  of  the  web  have  been  woven 
by  men,  whose  acute  perception  of  human 
nature  has  enabled  them  to  lay  hold  of  every 
thing  best  calculated  to  rouse  and  interest  the 
passions  of  the  heart.  Nor  was  this  system 
the  work  of  a  day,  it  was  improved  by  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  many  ag;es,  until 
it  attained  a  degree  of  power,  w^hich  an  Almighty 
force  alone  could  cast  down. 

The  leaven  had  never  ceased  to  work,  Rodol- 
phi  knew,  and  that  it  would  still  work  without 
the  aid  of  a  vacillating  nobleman;  but  Norfolk^  s 
name  was  necessary,  as  a  beacon  to  rally  all 
the  discontented  to  one  focus,  and  thereby 
concentrate  a  force,  which  while  scattered 
abroad  was  useless.  Without  the  Duke's  sign 
manual,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
assistance  of  Alva,  who,  more  than  once,  mis- 
led by  false  reports  of  insurrection  in  EUzabeth's 
dominions,  had  endeavoured  to  aid  her  enemies, 
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a  piece  of  malice,  which  had  recoiled  on  his 
own  head.  Fearful  of  losing  this  ally  on  whom 
the  hopes  of  Rome  rested,  Rodolphi  sought  by 
every  inducement  he  could  devise,  to  prevail 
on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  sign  these  letters, 
but  he  argued  in  vain  ;  cautious,  to  a  degree  of 
timidity,  of  committing  any  thing  to  paper, 
which  might  criminate  him,  Norfolk  resisted 
the  impetuous  intreaties  of  the  Italian,  which 
burst  upon  him  like  a  torrent  ready  to  sweep 
down  whatever  barrier  prudence  could  erect. 

"  No,  Rodolphi,  no,"  was  his  final  resolve  ;* 
"  make  what  use  you  please  of  my  name,  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Pope  and  Alva,  but  that  name 
shall  never  be  seen  written  by  me.  Think  you 
wdth  such  powerful  incentives  to  life,  I  am  mad 
enough  to  risk  this  happiness,  and  that  too  at 
the  very  moment  when  such  a  prize  is  cast  into 
my  arms  ?  Look  on  those  eyes,"  he  handed  a 
miniature  to  Rodolphi,  "  and  see  how  power- 
fully they  plead  for  caution  on  the  part  of  him 
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she  loves,  and  from  whom  she  hopes  for  safety 

and  happiness." 

''  Curse    on    the    doting    fool !"    Rodolphi 

thought,  "  would  they  were  those  of  the  basilisk 

to  strike  you  dead  !" 

At  this  moment  Norfolk  and  Rodolphi  were 
startled  by  the  voice  of  the  messenger,  whose 
presence  they  had  forgotten;  perhaps  it  was  the 
unexpected  sound,  that  made  that  voice  seem  so 
deep  and  hollow. 

"  Said  you,  my  lord,  that  Mary  of  Scotland 
loves  you  ?'*^ 

"  Here  are  her  own  words  to  prove  it,''  Nor- 
folk answered,  laying  his  hand  on  a  small  casket 
which  stood  beside  him. 

''  And  is  it  your  intention  to  marry  her  ?" 
Crichton  again  demanded. 

''  You  seemed  but  now  well  skilled  in  all  our 
plans,"  Rodolphi  said,  taking  the  word  from 
Norfolk,  ''  is  it  then  possible  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  very  corner  stone  in  this  fabric  we  hope 
to  rear  ?" 
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i'  My  master  said  nought  to  me  of  such  an 
arrangement/'  Crichton  replied^  ^'  nor  do  I  see 
how  it  is  to  take  place,  seeing  the  lady  has  a 
husband  living/' 

"You  mean  him  they  call  Duke  of  Orkney," 
Norfolk  answered  carelessly,  ^'  but  a  sentence 
of  divorce  has  been  pronounced  already  by  his 
Holiness,  even  should  that  base  marauder  live." 

"  Divorce  ?'  Crichton  repeated,  '^  men  say 
Mary  Stuart  will  die  sooner  than  give  her  con- 
sent to  be  divorced  from  her  lawful  husband/^ 

As  a  reply,  Norfolk  unlocked  the  casket,  and 
selecting  one  from  a  number  of  letters,  handed 
it  to  the  pirate. 

^'  I  am  no  scholar,^*  he  said  bluntly,  putting 
the  letter  from  him,  "  the  only  characters  I  can 
read  are  those  carved  with  the  sword.'^ 

"  Then  do  thou  read  it  Rodolphi,  our  trusty 
messenger  must  be  convinced,  it  is  on  no  slight 
foundation  we  make  our  boast.^' 

Rodolphi   hastily  ran  over  a  few  lines    in 
c  3 
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which  were  expressed,  in  glowing  terms,  Many's 
affection  for  Norfolk,  her  full  reliance  on  his 
endeavours  to  set  her  at  liberty,  and  the  whole 
ending  with  her  impatience  to  be  assured,  that 
the  Papal  See  had  absolved  her  from  the  vows 
plighted  at  the  altar  of  Bothwell. 

'*  Enough,  enough,"  Crichton  said,  inter- 
rupting the  reader,  "  I  wished  but  to  know- 
how  far  my  master  had  kept  any  thing  from 
me  ;  and  now  my  lord  Duke,  I  am  ready  to  do 
your  will,  though  heaven  and  hell  unite  to 
oppose  it,"  he  spoke  rapidly,  and  there  was  a 
wildness  in  his  eye,  which  again  awoke  the 
slumbering  suspicion  of  the  Italian.  Ever 
ready  in  the  moment  of  danger,  Kodolphi's 
quick  genius  prompted  at  once  the  only  means 
of  security  against  betrayal.  Already  the 
stiletto  glanced  in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  and 
with  the  spring  of  a  tiger  he  was  close  beside 
his  intended  victim,  when  the  flash  and  report 
of  a  pistol  close  at  his  ear,  checked  the  uplifted 
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hand.     Rodolphi  turned  in   full   expectation, 
that  the  Duke  was  wounded,  but  he  had  avoid- 
ed the  peril  by  casting  himself  to  the  ground. 
The  report  of  the  pistol  brought  a  crowd  of 
servants  to  the  door,  who,  spite  of  the  opposing 
bolts  burst  tumultuously  into  the   apartment; 
and  Crichton  taking  advantage  of  the  opened 
door,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape.     Di- 
vided between  fear  for  the  Duke's  safety  and 
anxiety  to  secure  the  assassin,  Rodolphi's  usual 
presence  of  mind  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have 
left  him  ;  yet  he  cried  out,  '^  stop  the  murderer! 
shoot  I  cut  him  down  !"  but  the  sudden  onset 
of  Crichton  had  opened  to  him  a  passage   none 
were  willing  to  dispute ;  thus  threatening  with 
instant  death   any  one  who  should  stop  him, 
a   threat   which  the   discharged   pistol   in  his 
hand   tended  to  confirm,  so  much  are  we  the 
creatures  of  what  seems  to  be,  rather  than  what 
is  ;  the  pirate   held  on  his  way,  until  an  open 
casement  promised  a  more  certain  escape,  then 
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if  he  sought  to  thread  the  intricate  mazes  of 
long  and  unknown  passages.  He  had  ascend- 
ed no  stairs,  and  therefore  naturally  concluded 
he  could  be  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground, 
a  conjecture  which  proved  true,  and  he  aUghted 
upon  a  smooth  turf,  that  sloped  down  to  the 
river;  into  this  Crichton  fearlessly  plunged, 
and  swimming  and  wading  alternately,  was 
soon  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  scene 
of  uproar  and  confusion,  which  his  want  of 
command  over  feelings,  too  suddenl}'^  excited, 
had  occasioned. 

As  Norfolk  slowly  rose  from  the  ground,  he 
whispered  to  Rodolphi,  "  How  say  you  now, 
was  I  not  right  ?  the  villain  will  betray  us.'' 

''  I  am  indeed  afraid  all  is  lost,"  the  other 
answered,  "  yet  who  could  doubt  any  sent  by 
Ross.  'Tis  his  own  hand,"  he  continued  tak- 
ing up  the  letter,  '^  but  all  is  betrayed." 

The  domestics,  who  had  made  a  show  ot 
pursuing  the  pirate,  now  returned,  bringing 
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the  intelligence  that  he  had  escaped,  how  they 
could  not  say." 

"  I  would  have  given  him  a  hundred  marks 
of  silver,  who  brought  the  villain  back  dead  or 
alive,"  Norfolk  said  ;  then  addressing  his  ser- 
vants, he  continued,  ^'  let  none  speak  of  what 
has  passed  this  evening,  at  some  future  time 
you  shall  know  all ;  until  then  those  who  love 
their  master  will  be  silent.'^ 

The  promises  of  secresy  were  of  course  loud 
and  reiterated,  and  were  kept — until  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  occurred  to  break  them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  exertions  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  his  life^  had,  for  a  time,  deadened  those  fear- 
ful feelings,  whose  sudden  bursting  forth  had 
been  the  cause  of  Crichton's  peril,  and  most 
probably  the  means  of  ruining  a  project,  on  the 
success  of  which  his  very  existence  had  for 
months  past  seemed  to  depend.  But  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  at  least  present  security,  those  feeHngs 
returned  with  tenfold  violence,  and,  unchecked 
by   observation,  they  burst  forth  in  a  torrent. 
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"which  resembled  the  rush  of  a  mighty  stream, 
when  it  has  succeeded  in  bursting  the  mound 
against  which,  it  has  been  chaffing  perchance 
for  years. 

All  the  passions,  that  hold  their  tyrannous 
sway  over  men,  when  reason  has  been  made 
to  yield  her  empire  to  their  unrestrained  vio- 
lence, alternately  claimed  this  wretched  man  as 
their  victim.  Hatred,  jealousy,  and  revenge 
goaded  him  to  frenzy,  and  he  raved  with  im- 
potent fury,  until  exhaustion,  with  her  quiet 
calm,  produced  a  stillness  in  voice  and  frame,' 
scarcely  less  fearful,  than  the  raging  tempest  it 
succeeded.  It  may  be  asked,  to  what  must 
this  sudden  burst  of  feeling  be  ascribed  ?  we 
will  not  here  draw  the  curtain  aside,  but  re- 
mind our  readers,  that  during  the  captivity 
of  Mary  Stuart  in  England,  many  plans  were 
laid  for  her  liberation  by  those,  who  kno^ving 
her  in  brighter  and  happier  days,  were   deeply 

enamoured  of  this  beautirul  Queen,  and  scrup- 
C  5 
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led  not  to  sacrifice  their  personal  safety,  as  well 
as  the  peace  of  their  country,  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  ignis fatuus  raised  up  by  their  insensate  love, 
or  equally  wild  ambition. 

Leaving  our  readers  to  select  one  from  among 
the  many,  whose  character  may,  in  their  opinion, 
approach  most  nearly  to  the   Crichton    of  our 
story,  we  will  only  observe,  that   as  Mary   was 
profuse  in  her  promises  of  reward  to  those  who 
should   effect  her   release  from    a    loathsome 
prison,  and  unscrupulous   whether    they   were 
ever  to  be  strictly  fulfilled,  should   the  desired 
end  be  attained,  we  may    safely   conclude  that 
some  promise,  which  he  looked  upon  as  binding 
had  been  given  by  her  to  the  pirate,  and  which 
the  fond  expressions  of  a  loving  woman,  Mary 
scrupled  not  to  address  to  Norfolk,   the   better 
to  mould  him  to  her  purpose,  at  once  destroyed 
the   foundation   on   which    this   promise    was 
based.     This  could  best  be  gathered  from   the 
bitter  imprecations,   which  from   time  to  time 
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burst  from  Crichton's  lips  on  that  most  trite  of 
all  subjects,  the  fickleness  of  woman.  At  last 
revenge  alone  appeared  to  sway  him,  and  rising 
from  the  ground  on  which  he  had  cast  himself, 
the  pirate  raised  his  clenched  hand  towards 
heaven,  and  while  the  expression  of  a  fiend, 
rendered  still  more  unearthly  by  the  pale  moon 
beam,  was  stamped  on  every  feature,  he  bound 
himself  by  a  heavy  curse,  calling  on  heaven  to 
hear  and  register  the  vow,  that  as  far  as  human 
means  could  effect  it,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
should  lay  his  head  on  the  block,  in  place  oC 
the  downy  pillow  he  fondly  dreamed  was  pre- 
paring for  him.  "  iShomme  propose,  mats  Dieu 
diposeJ^  True  that  oath,  so  wildly  sworn,  was 
fulfilled,  but  not  until  he,  who  had  sworn  it, 
had  been  called  to  a  heavy  reckoning  for  his 
crimes* 

After  walking  for  some  time,  Crichcon  found 
himself  again  entering  London,  at  a  different 
point  from  that  of  the  preceding  evening ;  his 
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object  was  to  find  the  house,  where  he  had 
passed  some  hours  with  Harry  Knox,  previous 
to  the  unlucky  circumstances,  which  had 
separated  them,  he  was  incited  by  a  vague  hope 
of  learning  tidings  respecting  his  young  friend, 
or  in  the  event  of  that  hope  being  disappointed, 
at  least  he  should  be  secure  there  for  the  day, 
and  at  nightfall  the  pirate  purposed,  once  more, 
to  repair  to  the  smuggler's  haunt,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  Parson  somewhat  recovered. 

Full  of  angry  feelings,  Crichton  walked, 
quickly  in  the  direction  he  judged  most  likely 
to  lead  him  to  the  spot  he  sought,  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  city  being  very  imperfect,  the 
pirate  found  himself  at  the  moment  he  expected 
to  terminate  his  tedious  walk,  at  the  very  house 
he  had  sought  the  night  before,  with  far  dif- 
ferent feelings  to  those  with  which  he  now  re- 
garded it.  It  was  early,  nevertheless  the  win- 
dows of  the  indefatigable  Italian  were  open,  and 
Crichton  justly  feared,  that  the   quick   eye  of 
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Rodolphi  might  detect  him,  and  with  his  charac- 
teristic promptitude,  make  sure  of  one  he  had 
good  reason  to  dread.  To  turn  and  fly  was  a 
natural  impulse,  but  Crichton  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot,  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  man,  lying 
along  a  bench,  beside  the  door,  apparently 
asleep.  Such  a  circumstance  seemed  unworthy 
attention  in  a  time  of  peril,  but  the  astonish^ 
ment,  that  held  Crichton  powerless  sprang  from 
the  fact,  that  the  sleeper's  dress,  exactly  corres^ 
ponded  with  that  of  the  figure,  seen  among  the 
trees  on  his  first  entrance  into  London. 

The  man's  face  was  partly  concealed  by  his 
arm  being  thrown  across  it,  and  the  hat, 
which  was  still  further  depressed  by  his  head, 
resting  against  the  end  of  the  seat.  The  dress 
gave  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  figure;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  loose  frock,  the  color  of  a  buck,  be- 
cause it  was  adopted  by  those,  w^hose  avocation, 
deer  stealing,  had  suggested  the  idea  of  assimi- 
lating  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
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stems  of  trees,  and  thereby   avoid   frightening 
the  animals,  they  sought  to  ensnare. 

His  first  surprise  in  some   degree  recovered, 
the  pirate  turned  to  depart,  at   first  slowly,    as 
if  fearful  by  sudden  flight  of  causing   a    sound 
which  might  awaken  the  slumberer ;  by  degrees 
his  pace  quickened,  and   after  a  time    Crichton 
turned  to  consider  the  danger  he  had  escaped, 
but  the  blood  curdled  in  his  veins,  when  he  be- 
held the  object  of  his  dread,  tracking  his  steps, 
at  a  distance,  it  is  true  but  near  enough  to  hold 
him  in  view,     "  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth,"  no  wonder  that  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  real  pursuit,  the  pirate's  foot  was  fleet, 
and  would  probably  have  baffled  that  of  an  or- 
dinary runner,  but  the  same   mountain   sports 
which  had  given  strength  and  swiftness  to   his 
limbs,  had  likewise  nerved  those  of  his  pursuer, 
and  thus  the  race  continued  without  much   ad- 
vantage on  either  side,  until  Crichton,  availing 
himself  of  a  sudden  turn,  took   refuge   among 
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some  trees,  which  promised  a  momentary  hid- 
ing place  from  his  persevering  follower,  and  a 
more  secure  one  was  promised  by  a  low  fence, 
that  divided  a  garden  from  the  park ;  but  it 
appeared  he  only  avoided  Scylla  to  fall  into 
Charibdys,  for  as  Crichton  bounded  over  it,  an 
enormous  wolf  dog,  springing  from  its  covert, 
pinned  the  intruder  to  the  earth. 

The  pirate  gave  himself  over  as  lost,  yet 
willing  to  preserve  hfe  as  long  as  possible, 
grappled  desperately  with  the  pov»'erful  animal, 
and  they  rolled  over  in  convulsive  strife.  At , 
this  crisis,  a  voice  which  thrilled  through  every 
fibre  of  Crichton's  frame,  was  heard  speakmg 
to  the  dog.  *•  How  now  Caesar,  what  have  you 
there  T^  and  seizing  his  fourfooted  friend  by 
the  shaggy  coat,  the  vigorus  arm  of  Harry 
Knox  drew  him  off  his  prey  in  spite  of  the 
dog's  efforts  to  complete  a  victory,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  gaining. 

*^  What  seek  you  here  friend  ?^'  he  then  said 
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addressing  Crichton,  "  if  you  have  business 
with  Sir  John  Norris,  it  would  be  better  to 
seek  an  entrance  the  usual  way,  rather  than  by 
leaping  his  wall  to  expose  yourself  to  the 
danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a  dog,  or 
shot  for  a  thief.'* 

"  Do  you  not  know  me  V  Crichton  demand- 
ed, as  he  removed  from  his  head  the  disguise, 
which  had  blinded  Harry  Knox,  though  other 
eyes  had  penetrated  it. 

"  Crichton  !  Good  God  !  how  came  you 
here?" 

"  Chance  brought  me — I  am  pursued." 

"  By  whom  ?" 

"  God  knows,  it  may  be  a  man  or  a  devil." 

"  But  you  must  not  stay  here.  Sir  John 
Norris  will  not  protect  you,  this  will  ruin  us 
both,  he  is  half  suspicious  of  me  already.'* 

"  Tell  me  then,  which  way  I  may  escape.** 

"  You  can  clime  like  a  mountain  cat  I 
know.** 
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"  Aye,  or  dive  like  an  otter ;  the  beast 
should  not  have  tracked  me,  like  a  sleuth  hound, 
could  I  have  put  water  between  us,  but  on 
level  ground,  what  could  I  do  ?^' 

"  Well,  you  may  have  to  call  your  power  of 
flying  and  swimming  both  to  aid  you  before 
long/' 

They  approached  a  small  door,  in  a  high 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden,  Harry 
Knox  unlocked  it. 

"  Lose  no  time,"  he  said,  ^^  this  path  leads 
to  the  water.  Should  they  pursue  you,  I  will^ 
do  my  best  to  keep  them  in  play,  for  a  time  ; 
once  by  the  river,  you  must  take  your  own  wit 
as  a  guide.  Go  to  Frank's,  it  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  find  you  there.'* 
So  saying  he  shut  the  door,  turned  the  ponder- 
ous key,  and  taking  it  from  the  lock,  deposited 
it  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  then  turned  to  caress 
the  noble  dog,  that  gambolled  around,  and 
fawned  upon  him. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  outer  wall  of  Sir 
John  Norris's  garden,  was  beset  by  a  numerous 
crowd,  clamouring  for  the  condign  punish- 
ment of  a  popish  emissary,  said  to  be  lurking 
there.  Crichton^s  pursuer  marked  the  spot 
where  he  disappeared,  and,  being  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  garden,  he  knew  that  the  high 
wall  above  mentioned  precluded  his  escape 
on  that  side,  and  therefore  naturally  con- 
cluded, the  pirate  must  leave  it  the  way  he 
entered. 

"  The  lion  is  in  the  trap,^'  he  said  exultingly, 
"  and  it  shall  be  my  care  to  bring  the  hunters 
upon  him." 

With  this  determination,  he  continued  to 
watch  the  path  by  w^hich  he  believed  Crichton 
must  re-appear,  and  by  a  few  words  to  a  chance 
passenger,  indicating  a  suspicion  that  one  of 
the  most  zealous  partizans  of  the  Pope  and 
Mary  Stuart  was  lurking  thereabout,  soon 
brought  together  a  concourse   of  people,   who. 
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eager  to  shew  their  detestation  of  the  authors 
of  the  pubHc  affront  lately  put  upon  their 
Queen^  were  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  vic- 
tim, who  might  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  their 
loyalty.  The  spy,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had 
no  wish  to  shew  himself  as  Crichton^s  accuser, 
considerable  confusion  therefore  prevailed  among 
the  crowd,  uncertain  from  the  vague  information 
they  had  obtained,  they  looked  anxiously  for 
some  one  to  direct  their  efforts  in  detecting  the 
noxious  reptile.  At  length  one,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  as 
Sir  John  Norris  appeared  and  asked  in  an 
angry  tone,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  tumult 
around  his  house,  the  man  in  the  name  of  the 
rest  demanded,  that  the  Pope's  agent  should 
forthwith  be  delivered  up  to  them. 

"  How  now,  fellow  !"  said  Sir  John,  his 
wrath  waxing  hotter,  as  he  listened  to  a  request 
he  was  far  from  comprehending.  "  What  mask- 
ing mummery  is   this  ?     Carry  your   drunken 
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company  elsewhere,  or  by  the  heaven  above  us 
I  will  blow  you  into  as  many  shivers  as  there 
are  ropes  in  a  three  decker  1'^ 

"  No  offence,  Sir  John,"  the  man  answered 
respectfully,  '^  every  body  Ivuows  you  for  a 
noble  gentleman,  and  a  friend  to  the  Queen 
and  reform.  We  only  want  a  rascally  spy,  who 
has  been  tracked  to  your  garden/^ 

"  And  where  learnt  ye  the  news  that  any 
such  had  taken  shelter  in  my  garden  ?  The 
name  of  Norris  would  alone  be  enough  to  keep 
such  vermin  at  a  proper  distance  ;  you  have 
been  imposed  upon  my  friend  take  my  word 
for  it,  somebody  has  deceived  you," 

"  Not  so.  Sir  John,  here  is  one  who  swears 
he  knows  the  fellow  right  well  for  a  papist, 
and  an  active  plotter  of  mischief;  he  says 
moreover  that  when  he  chased  the  rascal  he 
leaped  the  low  wall  into  your  garden,  and  is 
there  now.'* 

"  Follow^  me  then,  and  we  will  unkennel  the 
fox  together.^' 
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Thus  speaking.  Sir  John  Norris  led  the  way 
into  his  garden,  followed  by  two  or  three 
from  among  the  crowd,  the  rest  having  been 
kept  back  by  the  servant  closing  the  massive 
door.  Among  those  who  entered  was  the 
brown  man,  anxious  to  secure  his  victim ;  half 
afraid  of  detection,  he  therefore  kept  in  the 
rear,  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  to  de- 
clare himself  the  pirate's  accuser.  Headed  by 
Sir  John  Norris,  the  party  hastened  into  the 
grounds,  and  an  exclamation  of  "  there  he  is  ! 
seize  the  traitor  !*'  burst  simultaneously  from  ^ 
them,  while  the  boldness  with  which  the  sup- 
posed spy  maintained  his  position,  led  some 
to  infer,  that  his  presence  was  known  to,  and 
connived  at,  by  Sir  John  himself.  This  sup- 
position was  further  confirmed  by  the  w^ords 
Norris  uttered. 

''  How  now,  Harry,  are   you  the  Popish  spy, 
these  fellows  seek  ?" 

*^  I  am  no  spy.  Sir  John,"   Harry   answered 
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haughtily,  "  yet  they  tell  me  one  is  even  now 
hidden  in  this  garden,  and  by  my  faith,  I  see 
none  here  but  you.*^ 

'*  Caesar  would  not  stand  quiet  and  let  a 
traitor  be  hidden  here/^  the  young  sailor  said 
with  a  smile,  "  he  is  too  thorough  bred  for 
that." 

«^  Which  way  did  he  go?"  a  voice  demanded, 
"  You  must  have  seen  him  enter." 

Harry  Knox  started  ;  that  tone  was  familiar, 
and  turning  to  look  upon  the  speaker,  his  eye 
rested  on  the  same  strange  figure  we  have  seen 
so  perseveringly  track  Crichton.  But  the  asso- 
ciation raised  by  similarity  of  voice  went  no 
further;  Harry  Knox  gazed  on  one  who  had 
never  before  met  his  eye,  though  still  it  linger- 
ed in  the  same  direction,  anxious  to  trace  some 
likeness,  which  should  confirm  the  impression 
received  through  the  ear. 

The  party  now  spread  themselves  through 
the  garden,  and  assured  by   those,   stationed 
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outside  the  wall,  that  the  spy  had  not  re-ap- 
peared, and  must  therefore  be  still  lurking  in 
the  grounds,  they  diligently  searched  every 
bush  and  brake,  where  it  |was  reasonable  to 
suspect  a  man  might  be  hidden.  The  wall  was 
measured  with  their  eyes,  but  no  one  could 
suppose  that  mortal  foot  might  scale  its  height. 

"  There  is  a  door,  and  he  has  escaped  by 
that.'*  This  was  suggested  by  the  man  in 
brown,  who  seemed  far  more  persevering  than 
the  rest,  in  endeavouring  to  drag  the  culprit  to 
light.  Where  is  the  key  ?"  he  continued  ad- 
dressing Harry  Knox. 

"  1  am  no  jailor,  and  carry  no  keys,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Search  him,"  the  pertinacious  stranger 
said,  "  he  too  is  a  friend  of  the  Pope." 

The  men  thus  admonished,  sprang  like  tigers 
upon  their  prey,  but  the  foremost  met  the 
reward  of  his  zeal,  in  a  blow  which  levelled  him 
with  the  turf.  This  drew  on  the  young  sailor  the 
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wrath  of  the  others,  who  were  proceeding  to 
take  summary  vengeance  on  the  offender, when 
Sir  John  Norris  interposed. 

"  Fair  and  softly  !^'  he  said,  "  1  gave  you 
leave  to  search  my  garden  for  a  spy,  not  to 
assault  my  people;  you  have  taken  what  mea- 
sures you  pleased,  my  masters,  and  since  it 
appeared  you  are  at  fault,  why  you  had  better 
try  and  recover  the  scent  elsewhere,  before  I 
feel  inclined  ^to  chastise  your  insolence  as  it 
deserves." 

*'  Would  you  protect  an  enemy  to  your 
Queen  ?"  the  stranger  demanded,  boldly  coming 
forward,  since  he  felt  secure  that  the  mask  he 
wore  efFectuall}'^  screened  him  from  the  know- 
ledge of  Harry  Knox. 

"  Who  called  you  an  enemy  to  our  gracious 
Queen  ?'^  Sir  John  asked.  "  My  long  services 
will  surely  exempt  me  from  such  a  title,  and  I 
will  answer  for  this  young  man  with  my  life.^^ 

"  Then  your  life  would  be  little  worth,'^   the 
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stranger  answered  contemptuously,  "  since  he, 
you  are  so  ready  to  answer  for,  is  leagued  with 
traitors,  and  even  now  has  assisted  one  to 
escape,  whose  head  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

"  And  who  are  you,  friend  ?"  Sir  John  said, 
scanning  the  uncouth  figure  before  him.  ^'  Your 
speech  is  strange,  and  your  garb  even  more  so  ; 
how  comes  it,  you  are  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  person  of  traitors  ?" 

*Mt  matters  little  who  I  am,"  the  man 
answered,  shrinking  back  as  he  found  himself 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  throng,  who,  dis- 
appointed of  their  victim,  were  ready  at  a  word 
to  turn  upon  him,  who  first  set  them  on,  ^'  I  am 
a  faithful  subject  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
foe  of  those  who  wish  her  harm." 

"Your  speech  smacks  of  the  northern  air,"  Sir 
John  observed,  "  and  few  from  that  quarter, 
may  call  themselves  faithful  to  the  Queen  of 
England.    But  you  have  made  a  bold  assertion, 
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respecting  this  my  retainer,  and  must  either 
retract  your  words,  or  prove  them  true.^' 

"  The  last  would  be  easiest/'  the  stranger  re- 
plied sarcastically,  "  but  I  have  not  time  just 
now;  we  shall  meet  again  where  he  has  no 
powerful  friend  to  back  him,  and  then  the 
springald  shall  learn  all  I  know  of  him." 

"  Nay,  speak  it  out  man,  even  here,"  Sir 
John  Norris  said,  '*  never  fear,  you  shall  have 
fair  play.  Credit  me,  if  he  were  my  own  son, 
and  you  could  prove  him  disloyal,  1  would  be  the 
first  to  hew  the  spur  from  his  heel,  and  reverse 
the  shield  he  bore.  But  for  Harry  Knox,  1 
have  seen  him  fight  bravely  in  the  battles  of 
his  country^  young  as  he  is,  I  owe  my  life  to 
his  valour,  and  he  has  ever  been  the  companion 
of  honest  men." 

"  Except  when  he  was  that  of  pirates  and 
robbers!''  the  stranger  said  in  a  low  tone, 
meant  only  for  the  ear  of  him,  to   whom   the 
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words  were  directed.  Harry  caught  their  im- 
port,  and  was  convinced  that  one  of  the  pirate 
crew,  was  in  truth  before  him.  Why  this  man 
so  pertinaciously  sought  the  Hfe  of  his  captain, 
he  could  not  understand.  But  this  was  no 
time  for  explanation.  Harry  Knox  was  unwil- 
ling that  his  patron  should  learn  his  close  con- 
nection with  Crichton,  and  therefore  felt  anx- 
ious, that  the  present  conference  should  ex- 
tend no  further.  He  had  observed,  that  the 
man  shrank  from  the  scrutiny  of  Sir  John 
Norris,  and  this  gave  him  the  hope  of  being  . 
able  by  a  coup  de  main  on  his  own  part  to  get 
rid  of  the  enemy. 

Assuming  an  air  of  perfect  indifference  he 
said,  ^*  As  this  man  seems  to  have  something  to 
disclose  worth  hearing,  Sir  John,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  room 
from  which  you  lately  rescued  me  ?  the  Lord 
Keeper  will  gladly  listen  to  his  story,  and 
D  3 
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for  my  own  part^  I  long  to  know  all  he  has 
to  tell  concerning  me.'^ 

'^  A  good  thought/*  Sir  John  Norris  an- 
swered, beginning  to  suspect  the  stranger 
was  an  imposter,  trying  to  obtain  a  bribe  for 
silence,  on  some  pretended  secret.  '^  Come 
friend,  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  Lord  Keeper, 
who  will  find  means  to  make  you  tell  all 
you  know,  more,  perchance,  than  you  are 
quite  prepared   for.'^ 

"  I  have  said,^'  the  stranger  answered,  '^  time 
will  not  let  me  tarry  ;  but  one  word  with  this 
young  man.'^ 

He  drew  Harry  Knox  aside. 
"  I  have  tracked  you  out,'^  he  said,  ^'  nay, 
frown  not,  young  sir,  you  are  in  my  power; 
the  chosen  companion  of  a  robber  and  mur- 
derer must  suffer  for  that  companionship  ;  but 
the  time  is  not  yet  come,  hinder  not  my  escape, 
and  I  am  silent  on  that  which  would  give  your 
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neck  to  the  hangmaa's  cord  ;  Harry  Knox  we 
must  meet  again,  where  I  can  redeem  my  oath 
to  be  revenged  on  you — remember  Kirk/' 

He  drew  back  with  a  grim  smile,  while  the 
blood  curdled  in  the  youth's  veins,  as  he  found 
himself  in  the  power  of  this  ruffian.  But  pru- 
dence suggested,  this  was  indeed  neither  time 
nor  place  for  recriminations ;  he  therefore 
effected  to  laugh,  and  turning  to  Sir  John 
Norris,  besought  him  to  allow  the  stranger  to 
depart  quietly,  telHng  him  it  was  a  poor  harm- 
less creature,  who  gained  his  livelihood  by  tel- 
ling fortunes,  and  should  the  crowd  without 
gain  a  knowledge  of  his  real  character,  they 
might  turn  their  thirst  for  vengeance  against 
himself. 

Sir  John  Norris,  with  the  easy  credulity  of  a 
sailor,  listened  to  his  young  favourite^s  story, 
and  little  inclined  to  pursue  an  inquiry,  he  be- 
lieved originated  in  folly  or  insanity,  approach- 
ed the  low  wall,  and  after  assuring  the  persons 
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assembled^  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake,  respect- 
ing any  spy  having  taking  refuge  in  his  garden, 
threw  among  them  a  few  silver  pieces,  and  in- 
stantly the  fickle  throng  filled  the  air  with  the 
praises  of  Sir  John  Norris,  the  gallant  admiral, 
quarrelling  at  the  same  time  among  themselves 
respecting  the  division  of  his  bounty,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  fell,  as  usual  in  all  such 
cases^  to  the  share  of  the  least  worthy,  for  is 
it  not  ever  found  in  contentions  of  any  kind  that 
might  overcomes  right. 

The  crowd  presently  dispersed  ;  Kirk,  by 
Sir  John's  permission,  tarried  a  brief  space 
in  the  garden,  until  the  coast  was  clear,  but 
he  could  gain  no  further  speech  with  Hairy 
Knox,  who  followed  his  patron  into  the  house, 
concerting  measures  for  rejoining  Crichton, 
to  warn  him  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  his 
attendant. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


As  our  story  chiefly  relates  to  two  persons, 
we  must  necessarily  follow  them,  leaving 
those  whom  we  have  introduced  for  a  brief 
space,  on  the  stage,  and  whose  final  steps 
may  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  English  his- 
tory where  their  vain  efforts  to  subvert  the 
throne  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  form  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  annals  of  her  reign.  Time 
with  his  irresistible  scythe,  swept  them  from 
the  field  in  which  they  flourished  for  a  season  ; 
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their  names  are  still  among  us,  but  only  as 
a  mark  for  the  finger  af  scorn,  since  their 
daring  attempts  were  ineflfectual ;  had  success 
crowned  their  enterprises,  how  differently 
"would  those  names  have  been  handed  down 
to  posterity.  If  the  Protestant  faith,  then  in 
its  infancy,  had  been  strangled  by  their  means, 
the  names  of  Norfolk  and  Rodolphi  had  shone 
in  their  pages  resplendent  with  those  flattering 
distinctions,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  can 
bestow  on  those  who  work  her  will — but  an 
Almighty  guardian  was  beside  that  cradle,  and 
the  serpent  sent  to  destroy  the  holy  babe,  fell 
deprived  of  power  before  it. 

The  injudicious  attempts  of  Mary's  adhe- 
rents to  release  her  from  a  prison  and  seat  her 
on  a  throne,  to  which  she  certainly  had  no  just 
claim,  hastened  her  ruin. 

Unwilling  to  meet  the  remarks  and  enquiries, 
■which  the  singular  appearance  and  conduct  of 
Kirk  would  probably  call  forth  on  the  part  of 
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one,  whose  suspicion  had  in  some  degree  been 
excited  by  past  events,  Harry  Knox  determined 
to  withdraw,  as  speedily  as  possible,  from  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who  was  just  now 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  in  which  he  fully 
expected  the  attendance  of  the  young  sailor ; 
but  the  methodical  arrangements  of  the  ad- 
miral, were  so  many  galling  chains  to  him, 
who  was  accustomed  to  witness  the  wild  li- 
cense of  the  pirates.  The  charms  of  the  enter- 
prise too,  so  eloquently  pourtrayed  by  Crichton, 
and  whose  failure  had  not  yet  reached  him, 
still  flitted  before  Harry's  eyes,  and  he  eagerly 
panted  to  find  himself  actively  engaged  in  any 
enterprise,  how  hazardous  soever,  which  pro- 
mised freedom  to  a  beautiful  captive. 

It  was  full  of  these  dreams  of  glory  and  ro- 
mance, in  which  the  warm  imagination  of  youth 
loves  to  revel,  that  Harry  Knox  found  himself 
at  a  late  hour,  approaching  the  lowly  dwelling 
P  5 
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of  Frank  the  smuggler ;  the  bitter  wind  and 
sleety   that   swept  across  his  path,  were  evils 
calculated   to   damp    the  ardour,   that  glowed 
within  him  ;     but  when  did  such  evils  do  aught 
but  encrease  the  eagerness  of  impetuous  youth? 
Is  a  steed   to  be  reclaimed,  you  warn  him  in 
vain  of  the   precipice    on   which   the  creature 
may  stand.     Is  the  merry  glance  and  smile  of 
beauty  to  be  the  reward  of  his  toil,  where  rolls 
the  river  so  deep,  or  so  rapid  that  he  will  not 
essay  to  ford."     Such   at  least  was  the  ardour, 
that  urged  the  youth  of  olden  time  on  the  path 
of  glory,  does  a  like  spirit  dwell  in  the  modern 
beau  ?     Ask  the  choice   spirit  of  Bond  Street, 
what  he  feels  of  noble  daring  within  his  bosom, 
he  will  tell  you  his  too  is  the  ardent  love  of 
praise,  but  it  shall  be  for  other  deeds  than  the 
rude  chivalry  of  Gothic  ages ;  he  measures  his 
claim  to  notoriety,  not  by  the  number  of  foe- 
men   slain   by   his   stalvert   arm,  but  by  the 
number  of  cigars,  he  has  valorously  reduced 
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to  ashes,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  made  by  his 
delicate  nature  to  such  fiery  diet. 

Through  wind  and  rain  then,  our  hero  toiled 
manfully  on,  until  he  reached  the   dwelling   of 
the  smuggler.     At  his  summons  for  admittance, 
the  door  was  opened  by  the  same  ancient  sybil, 
whose  cries  had  formerly  placed  him  in  so  dis- 
agreeable a  situation.    It  was  some  time  before 
Harry  Knox   could  prevail  on  the  old  woman 
to  give  a  direct  reply  to  his  questions.     Under 
pretence  of  deafness,   that   convenient   shelter 
for  unwillingness,  she  contrived    to  elude  his 
questions,  or  answer  them  in  a  way,  more  cal- 
culated to  puzzle  than  to  satisfy  him  ;  he  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  his  enquiries  in  despair, 
when  a  stifled  cough  caused  him  to  look  up- 
wards, and  he  beheld  Crichton  leaning  over  the 
rude  bannister,   enjoying  his   impatience,  and 
old   MabePs    provoking    obstinacy.     Rejoiced 
to  find  him,  Harry  Knox  pushed  the  old  woman 
aside  without  further  ceremony,  and  darting 
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up  stairs,  found  himself  in  the  same  room, 
from  which  he  had  been  so  ignominiously 
draojged  by  honest  Jenkins. 

The  young  sailor  was  struck,  as  he  marked 
the  alteration,  a  few  days  had  wrought  in  the 
pirate^s  appearance ;  the  wrinkles  in  his  brow 
were  deeper,  the  cheek  was  more  hollow,  while 
every  expression  save  that  of  determined  fero- 
city, was  banished  from  his  countenance ;  his 
apparel  bore  marks  of  neglect,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  some  deadly  and  unexpected  blow 
had  crushed  a  haughty  spirit,  that  had  held 
him  up  even  when  surrounded  by  the  base  and 
degraded. 

"  So  Harry,"  he  said  with  a  forced,  unnatu- 
ral laugh,  "  our  fine  project  is  at  an  end,  for  a 
time  at  least,  and  we  must  presently  back  to 
our  stronghold,  before  Elizabeth's  blood  hounds 
smell  us  out ;  1  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
fangs  of  one  of  them,  when  your  four-footed 
friend  did  me  the  favour  to  catch  me  in  his.^* 
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"  The  danger  is  not  yet  over,"  Harry  ob- 
served, "  since  the  sleuth  that  followed  you 
then,  will  soon  be  on  your  haunches." 

"  Do  you  know  the  fellow  then  ?" 

"  I  should  not  have  discovered  him  throuo-h 
his  masking,  though  I  knew  his  voice,  but  he 
took  care  not  to  leave  me,  without  his  name." 

"  And  what  is  it  ?" 

«  Kirk  V' 

"  Kirk !"  the  pirate  started,  as  if  he  felt 
the  fang  of  an  adder  in  his  flesh.  *'What  rea- 
son has  he  to  turn  against  me  ?'* 

"  I  know  not  his  quarrel  with  you;  my 
rescuing  the  lady  from  his  brute  violence,  has 
brought  me  his  hatred,  and  he  swore  at  that 
time  a  deadly  oath,  that  he  would  have  his 
revenge." 

"  But  why  did  he  not  at  once  give  informa- 
tion that  I  w^as  in  England  ?"  Crichton  said  mu- 
sing, '^  that  would  have  brought  him  the  weight 
of  my  head  in  gold.,^* 
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^*  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  discovery  on  his 
own  part/*  Harry  suggested,  "  for  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  be  brought  forward,  when  I  dared 
him  to  appear  as  witness  against  me." 

"  'Tis  ever  the  w^ay  with  the  guilty  to  hate 
and  fear  those  they  have  injured.  But  we  must 
lose  no  time;  if  Kirk  is  indeed  our  enemy  my 
life  hangs  by  a  thread. ^*^ 

"  Must  we  then  leave  England  ?"  Harry 
Knox  demanded  in  a  tone  of  disappointment, 
"  without  striking  one  blow  for  the  liberation  of 
the  poor  lady  you  spoke  of.?^'  Crichton's  brow 
grew  black. 

"  Name  her  not,'*  he  said  furiously.  "  Name 
her  not  if  you  would  not  hear  me  curse  her, 
with  the  bitterest  curse  mortal  man  ever 
uttered;  a  curse  her  hellish  falsehood  well 
deserves.'^ 

"  Have  you  seen  the  lady  then  ?'^ 

"  Seen  her  ?  no,  'tis  well  for  her  the  walls 
of  her  prison  are  strong,  or  my  dagger   should 
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ha\re    cut    the    lie,    she    uttered     from     her 
heart  !'^ 

"  Be  calm  !  this  passion  can  do  no  good  ; 
think  you  are  not  the  only  one  a  fair  lady  has 
proved  false  to." 

Crichton  gnashed  his  teeth,  until  the  foam 
started  from  his  mouth,  then  after  a  pause,  he 
said  in  alow  hollow  tone. 

"  I  am  calm,  and  only  think  how  I  may 
best  repay  her  perfidy ;  let  me  but  find  my- 
self at  the  head  of  my  brave  fellows,  and  I 
will  yet  make  Scotland  and  England  rue  the 
day,  they  drove  me  to  despair;  but  I 
want  money,  money,  to  purchase  a  few  of 
those  swarthy  legions,  Germany  is  so  rife  in,* 
and  who  care  not  how  many  throats  they  cut, 
so  they  may  reckon  up  a  few  crowns." 

"  We  must  to  sea  again,'*  the  young  sailor 
said  in  a  cheerful  tone.  "  You  have  long  pro- 
mised me  a  cruise,  and  certes  my  first  essay 
vmder  the  black  flag,  must  be  fortunate*^' 
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Crichton  looked  on  the  animated  figure  of 
the  youth,  that  seemed  to  dilate  with  the 
thoughts  of  coming  glory  and  strife,  and  the 
remarkable  likeness  to  one,  long  since  number- 
ed with  the  dead,  again  drew  the  man  of  blood 
from  contemplating  his  own  dark  schemes. 

*^'Tis  himself!'*  he  murmured  *^just  the 
same,  as  on  that  night,  w^hen  he  met  his  bride 
in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  hope,  and 
yoimg  affection;  he  too  was  blighted  by  this  gil- 
ded cockatrice.  Oh  woman  !  woman !  who  may 
trust  thee,  when  once  the  demon  of  deceit  has 
crept  into  thy  bosom  !"  « 

The  enthusiasm  of  Harry  Knox  had  evapor- 
ated before  the  close  of  his  companion's 
soliloquy,  and  fear  for  their  safety,  again  took 
possession  of  his  thoughts. 

**  Come,"  he  said,  pulling  Crichton's  sleeve  to 
rouse  him  from  a  state  of  abstraction,  he  always 
dreaded ;  and  into  which  the  pirate  was  fast 
sinking.  "  Come,  the  morning  begins  to  dawn, 
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it  is  time  we  were  up  and  away — and  yet,"  he 
added,  "  I  would  fain  get  a  peep  at  her,  whose 
lovely  face  has  never  ceased  to  haunt  me,  since 
you  shewed  me  that  picture  ;  I  cannot  think  so 
noble  a  creature  means  to  deceive/' 

Crichton  snatched  the  miniature  from  his 
bosom,  and  holding  it  towards  the  speaker^  said 
in  a  tone,  whose  forced,  unnatural  calmness 
made  it  frightful.  ^'  Who  that  ever  viewed 
those  features,  could  dream  of  the  black  and 
treacherous  heart  that  belongs  to  them — but 
so  it  is — and  thus  I  cast  her  from  me  and  de- 
stroy every  trace  of  her  in  my  brain." 

He  dashed  the  little  portrait  on  the  ground, 
and  setting  the  iron  heel  of  his  war  boot  upon 
it  soon  ground  the  miniature  to  powder ;  then, 
as  if  calmed  by  this  ebullition  of  useless  rage, 
sank  down  on  a  chair,  and  burying  his  face  in 
his  hands,  the  convulsive  heavings  of  his  chest 
told  how  deeply  he  felt.  A  noise  of  persons 
ascending   the   stairs,  caused  Harry   Knox  to 
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place  himself  by  the  door  to  resist  their  en- 
trance, but  the  voice  of  Mabel  in  amicable 
parley  with  the  intruders,  convinced  him  hos- 
tile intentions  were  unnecessary,  and  presently 
after  tlie  smuggler  entered  accompanied  by 
Parson,  who  w^as  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave 
the  house,  and  take  up  his  abode  with  those 
who  had  given  shelter  and  assistance  to  Crich- 
ton  on  that  memorable  night,  and  who  hearing 
his  master  was  with  the  smuggler  had  insisted 
upon  seeing  him.  Their  presence  roused  the 
pirate,  whose  pride  forbade  his  making  any 
display  before  those  beneath  him,  of  the  bitter 
feelings  w  ithin ;  arid  he  was  soon  engaged  in 
an  animated  narration  of  the  dangers  he  had 
escaped,  and  of  the  discovery  of  Kirk/s 
treachery. 

"  Just  what  might  be  expected,^^  the  smug- 
gler observed  drily,  '^  what  the  foul  fiend,  had 
you  to  do  in  England  ?  Didn't  I  say  it  was  a 
fool's   errand   you   came   upon  ?     Much  good 
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you  have  done  yourself  or  the  cause.  S'blood  1 
I  wonder  the  dagger  of  Rodolphi  had  not 
found  a  warm  sheath  in  your  heart ;  he  is  ever 
ready  and  quick  enough  at  that  sort  of  play." 

"  You  know  Rodolphi  then  ?"  Crichton  de- 
manded. 

"  Know  him  ?  what  good  Catholic/'  and 
Frank  crossed  himself  devoutly,  '*  what  good 
Catholic  does  not  ?  why  man  he  is  every  whit 
the  same  as  the  Holy  Father  himself,  save  that 
he  only  borrows  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  now  and 
then,  while  his  Holiness  you  know  claims  them 
by  descent,  and  therefore  uses  them  without 
asking  permission  of  God  or  man." 

'^  Would  that  1  had  known  of  this  Rodol- 
phi," Crichton  said  impatiently,  "  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  about  him,  and  that  other  dotard  ?" 

^*  Mean  ye  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ?  oh,  I  know 
nothing  of  him ;  men  say  he  is  the  proudest 
nobleman  in  England  ;  I  marvel  you  got  speech 
of  him." 
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"  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  the  infer- 
nal scheme    he    has   in    his  head  of  marrying 
yon  painted  piece  of  Eve's  flesh,  who  is  so  wil- 
ling to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  first 
fool  that  will  hold  them  out  to  receive  her?" 

"  Even  if  those  arms  were  streaming  with  a 
husband's  blood  !"  was  the  muttered  colloquy 
of  Parson.  ''And  what  good  would  such  a  piece 
of  news  have  done  coming  from  me,  verily  the 
dagger  had  been  my  reward  either  from  your 
hand  or  Rodolphi's !" 

"But  you  knew  such  a  measure  could  not  take 
place,  seeing  Mary  Stuart's  husband  yet  lives." 

The  smuggler  put  his  finger  on  the  side  of 
his  nose,  and  with  that  cunning  look  of  intel- 
ligence, more  easily  understood  than  described, 
said,  '*  Some  tell  us,  Mary  of  Scotland  knows 
how  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  husband,  as 
well  as  her  uncle  Henry  could  rid  himself  of  a 
troublesome  wife,  only  she  has  a  cleverer  way, 
which  I  take  it  she  learnt  in  France.'^ 
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"  Peace,  knave  !'^  Crichton  said  frowning. 
''  Speak  more  reverently  of  your  betters." 

"  Why  you,  yourself.  Master  Crichton,  did 
not  hold  the  most  reverent  language  towards 
the  lady,  but  now,  however,  we  will  not  make 
it  a  quarrel.'^ 

Crichton  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  Quarrel,^*  he  repeated  with  bitter  emphasis, 
'^  am  I  then  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  classed  with 
such  as  you  ?  or  is  the  Queen  of  Scotland's 
name  so  degraded,  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  ruffianly  brawl  ?" 

The  smuggler  looked  fiercely  at  Crichton, 
as  he  said.  "  Hark  ye  Master  Crichton,  or 
what  ever  name  ye  Ust  to  be  called  by,  I 
will  not  brook  such  language  from  any  man 
living.  It  won't  do  for  you  to  stand  on 
what  you  were,  for  what  is  the  mighty  dif- 
ference between  a  dealer  in  contraband,  and 
a  leader  of  sea  robbers  ?" 

Words  would  soon  have  been  followed    by 
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blows  but  Harry  Knox  broke  in  upon  them. 

"  Are  you  fools  ?"  he  said,  "  thus  to  waste 
time  in  wrangling,  like  two  children,  or  do 
you  wish  the  Philistines  to  be  down  upon 
us,  in  this  hole,  where  there  is  no  room  to 
defend  ourselves  ?  For  shame,  Frank  I  you 
should  know  better,  than  to  brave  a  friend, 
when  his  schemes  have  turned  up  unluckily." 

The  open  heart  of  the  smuggler  responded 
to  the  latter  part  of  Harry's  speech  ;  his  de- 
meanour changed  from  the  reckless  daring 
that  marked  it,  to  one  of  deep  and  even  re- 
spectful sympathy. 

*^  Aye,  aye,  youngster  ;  'tis  bad  as  you  say, 
to  vex  a  galled  horse,  but  when  one's  blood 
is  up,  d'ye  see,  why  more  comes  out  than 
one  could  wish.  However,  to  make  amends 
I  will  put  the  captain  up  to  a  rare  job,  and 
if  it  succeeds,  he  may  laugh  at  all  the  world 
ever  after." 

He  then  in  the  slang  which  probably  differed 
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but  little  from  that  held  now  among  equally 
honorable  characters,  gave  Crichton  a  brief  ac- 
count of  a  wealthy  trader,  which  would  be  in  a 
certain  latitude,  at  no  very  distant  period.  All 
political  feelings  were,  for  a  time,  swallowed  up 
in  the  eager  anticipation  of  a  prize,  and  the 
impetus  which  even  personal  apprehension  had 
failed  to  give,  was  imparted  to  their  movements 
by  the  hope  of  gain. 

Harry  Knox,  about  to  take  his  first  lesson  in 
the  art  of  piracy,  was  foremost  in  preparing  for 
their  departure,  and  the  smuggler's  house  being 
situated  near  the  water  for  the  convenience  of 
his  trade,  facilitated  their  departure.  All  four 
were  shortly  seated  in  a  boat  and  rowing  hard 
to  attain  a  small  cutter,  that  lay  anchored  at  a 
short  distance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  favourable  wind  soon  bore  them  to  the 
island  we  have  described.  As  Crichton  neared 
the  shore^  it  was  evident  that  his  feehng  of 
self-importance  encreased,  as  did  his  impatience 
to  set  foot  on  a  portion  of  land^  where  he  cer- 
tainly had  good  grounds  for  styling  himself, 
lord  of  the  soil. 

When  the  cutter  moored  in  the  offing,  the 
pirate  was  first  to  spring  on  shore,  and  followed 
by  Harry  Knox  and  Parson,  he  led  the  way  to 
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the  hermit's  cave  ;  before  they  reached  it^  a 
challenge  from  the  watchful  sentinel,  an  old 
veteran  who  had  mounted  guard,  as  regularly 
since  the  departure  of  his  captain,  as  if  he  had 
still  been  present  to  direct  his  movements, 
checked  their  speed  ;  this  was  soon  replied  to,- 
and  the  old  man's  joy  was  great,  as  he  recog- 
nised his  master's  voice.  Scarcely  allowing 
himself  time  to  utter  the  congratulation,  he 
believed  it  his  duty  to  tender  on  Crichtori^s  safe 
return,  he  sped  away  to  the  village  to  spread  the 
news,  and  carry  to  its  inhabitants  a  thrill  of  joy^or 
grief  according  to  the  estimation  in  which  that 
strange  man  was  held. 

To  one  the  intelligence  of  Crichton's  return 
conveyed  a  feeling  of  unmixed  satisfaction, 
and  that  was  the  Scottish  maiden.  During  the 
pirate's  absence,  she  had  felt  that  fluctuation  of 
hope  and  fear,  which  more  than  all  drinks  the 
vital  stream.  The  letter  intrusted  to  Crichton's 
care  had  not  been  answered.     Had  it  been  re- 
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ceived?  and  could  it  be  possible,  that  her 
affianced  husband,  forgetful  of  his  solemn  en- 
gagement, was  in  league  with  those  who 
brought  her  hither?  Then  she  would  turn  to 
her  faithful  Margaret,  but  as  she  marked  the 
declining  strength  of  her  aged  friend,  the 
thought  that  she  would  soon  sink  to  the  quiet 
rest  of  the  grave,  saddened  her,  for  then  she 
would  stand  alone,  without  any  to  comfort  and 
support  her  amid  the  horrors  of  captivity. 

It  was  then  naturally  with  a  feeling  approach- 
ing to  joy,  she  heard  of  Crichton's  arrival,  for, 
notwithstanding  his  predatory  habits,  he  had 
ever  observed   the    most    scrupulous    respect 
towards  his  fair  captive,  and  there  mingled  with 
it  a  kindness,  which  could  not  fail  to  make  its 
due  impression  on   a   young   and   affectionate 
heart.     Again,  she  would  now,  in  some  degree, 
be   released   from   that   dreadful   suspense,  so 
long  endured,  and  learn  at  once,  whether  she 
was  to  be  again  restored  to  society,  or  must 
for  ever  remain  in  the  power  of  robbers. 
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As  the  Scottish  maiden  rose  to  receive  Crich- 
ton,  he  was  struck  with  the  alteration,  captivi- 
ty and  the  anxious  feeUngs  incidental  to  her 
sad  situation,  had  wrought  in  the  shght  crea- 
ture before  him.  The  cheek  was  paler,  the 
eye  more  melancholy,  and  the  whole  de- 
meanour that  of  one,  whom  care  was  hurrying 
to  a  premature  grave,  yet  she  stood  before  him 
calm  and  collected,  no  burst  of  womanly  weak- 
ness shewed  the  intensity  of  the  feelings,  that 
at  sight  of  him  rose  in  her  bosom.  It  is  seldom 
in  early  age  that  any  mastery  can  be  attained 
over  those  quick  and  powerful  sensibilities, 
whether  arising  from  grief  or  joy,  to  which  the 
heart  is  ever  more  or  less  prone.  But  the 
Scottish  maiden  had  been  disciplined  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  where  dwells  an  alchemist, 
who  possesses  the  power  of  seizing  on  the 
passions  and  converting  them  in  his  all-power- 
ful crucible,  either  to  gold  thrice  refined,  or  to 
a  fiery  mass,  that  hurries  on  its  wretched  pos- 
E   3 
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sessor  to  destruction.  In  her  gentle  nature  the 
only  dross  to  be  purged  away  was  pride,  so 
frequently  the  companion  of  noble  and  gene- 
rous qualities,  and  this,  for  a  time  at  least,  had 
totally  disappeared. 

There  was  a  slight  tremour  in  the  tone  of 
Crichton's  greeting,  as  he  looked  on  a  beau- 
tiful creature,  sinking  beneath  a  cruel  fate, 
which  he  had  been  the  means  of  involving  her 
in;  for  with  the  blindness  of  short  sighted  man, 
he  believed  that,  but  for  the  untimely  capture 
of  the  little  bark,  Mhich  was  bearing  her  to  a 
betrothed  lover,  she  would  even  then  have 
been  a  happy  bride;  but  could  the  curtain 
have  been  drawn  aside,which  hides  the  secret 
machinery,  by  which  the  events  of  the  world 
are  regulated,  Crichton  would  have  discovered, 
that  the  apparently  harsh  decree,  which  destin- 
ed her  to  the  hands  of  lawless  freebooters,  was 
a  merciful  arrangement,  to  prepare  for  the 
trials  and  disappointments,  awaiting  her  from 
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one,  whose  home   appeared  the  haven,   where 
peace  and  joy  would  welcome  her. 

"  I  grieve,  fair  lady,"  the  pirale  began,  "  that 
the  rose  of  health  is  yet  a  stranger  to  your 
cheek  !  I  trust  that  in  ray  absence  nothing  has 
happened  to  chase  it  from  a  spot,  it  would  suit 
so  well." 

"  Bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,"  she  answered, 
*'  are  not  usually  found  with  the  captive." 

"  Yet  your  captivity  has  not  been  a  very 
severe  one,  I  hope  lady,  at  least,  it  has  been 
my  poor  endeavours  to  render  it  tolerable, 
though  I  could  not  make  it  pleasant  to  you.^* 

"  Thanks  for  your  kind  intentions,  fair  sir, 
the  heart  of  a  Scottish  maiden  is  not  one  to 
forget  them,  and  the  pleasure  I  felt,  when  I 
heard  of  your  return,  bears  testimony  to  my 
rememberance." 

^'  Have  you  indeed  been  so  sad,  lady,  that 
the  return  of  your  jailor  seemed  a  joy  ?" 

*'  You   have  ever   watched   over  me,   most 
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kindly,"  she  answered,  while  the  color  rose  in 
her  cheek,  for  she  feared  the  words  spoken 
might  be  misconstrued,  "  And  I  am  too  help- 
less a  creature  not  to  feel  comfort  in  such  pro- 
tection ;  but  I  trusted  you  would  bring  a  man- 
date from  those,  who  ought  not  to  leave  me 
like  one  forgotten." 

"  And  how  have  I  proved  to  you,  fair  lad}'^, 
that  those  you  thus  reproach,  have  indeed  been 
so  wanting  in  natural  affection  towards  you  ?" 

''  Have  you  then  a  letter  or  token  for  me  ?'* 
she  asked,  her  feelings  for  a  moment  overpower- 
ing her  assumed  cal^jness.  Crichton  looked 
on  that  agitated  countenance,  and  a  pang  of 
regret  found  its  way  to  his  heart  for  the  disap- 
pointment he  was  about  to  inflict. 

"  No,  lady,"  he  said,  with  affected  indiffer- 
ence, ^'  I  am  not  the  bearer  of  any  token ; 
caution  has,  in  this  instance,  been  your  worst 
enemy,  for  how  could  the  scroll  you  sent  meet 
with  aught  but  neglect,  wanting  as  it  did  a 
name  ?^' 
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The   flush   of  expectation  faded    from    her 
cheek,  leaving  it  hueless  as  marble. 

"  And  did  not  Tracy  recognise  the  writing?** 
she  said,  '^  this  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  met 
his  eye,  and  I  thought — " 

"  That  he  would  have  required  no  other 
proof  of  its  being  genuine.  When  your  young 
heart  is  better  acquainted  with  the  world,  fair 
maiden,  you  will  learn  that,  as  occasion  may 
require,  a  friend,  aye,  even  a  lover  can  look  in 
your  face,  and  fail  to  remember  a  feature  he 
traces  there." 

"  You  do  but  trifle  with  me.  Sir  Stranger, 
Henry  Tracy  could  not,  durst  not,  act  so 
basely  towards  her  he  is  bound  to  suc- 
cour, either  you  failed  to  deliver  the  letter,  or 
you  hold  one  in  return  from  him." 

''  You    are   unjust,    lady,   to   throw   all  the 
blame  on  me  ;  may  not  Henry  Tracy,  if  that 
be  his  name,  fail  in  his  devoir,  as  well  as  I  ?*' 
"  The  spirit  of  my  sainted  father  would  de- 
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scend  to  punish  such  a  breach  of  faith  towards 
his  orphan  child/^  she  said  passionately. 

**  Nay,  the  worst  consequences,  Tracy  has  to 
dread  from  an  Angel's  wrath,  must  be  an  angry 
look  from  those  bright  eyes/' 

"  Peace,  Sir  Stranger,"  she  rephed  with  dig- 
nity, "  and  know,  that  to  the  ear  of  Mary  LesUe 
such  words  are  ever  unwelcome." 

"  Mary  Leslie  !"  the  pirate  repeated,  "  has 
then  the  caution  of  months  been  rendered  use- 
less, by  a  momen  t's  pettishness  ?  but  ^tis  ever 
thus  with  women,  pique  their  pride  or  their 
vanity  and  you  may  draw  from  them  what  you 
wiU.^' 

"  I  am  not  such  as  you  describe,"  Mary  re- 
plied, "  nor  has  the  secret  been  drawn  from 
me  by  motives  so  unworthy  ;  I  seek  no  longer 
to  conceal  my  name ;  it  was  perchance  a  foolish 
feeling  that  induced  me  to  keep  it  from  you 
thus  long,  but,  I  thought  there  was  one,  who 
would   not  care  to  have  the   name   of  Mary 
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Leslie  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  such  as  are 
in  this  island  ;  yet,  now  I  know  none  cares.'* 

The  point  Crichton  had  so  earnestly  sought 
was  then  at  length  attained.     As  may  be  ima- 
gined, he  had  neither  inclination  nor  opportu- 
nity to  place  in  Tracy's  hands,  the   scroll  con- 
fided to  his  care.     He  had  obtained  it   solely 
for   the  purpose   of  ascertaining  the    name  of 
his  prisoner,  but  to  his  great   disappointment 
it  was  without  signature.     Baffled  by  this  pre- 
caution, the  pirate  destroyed  the  paper,  trust- 
ing to  his  own   ingenuity  to  conceal  from  the 
Scottish    maiden  his  breach  of  confidence,   and 
at  the  same  time,  work  so  effectually  on  her 
feeUnars  that  in   an   unguarded   moment,   the 
secret  so  long  kept  might  be  betrayed.     As  we 
have  seen  his  project  succeeded,  and  Crichton's 
ears    were   blessed   by   the   sound  of  a  name, 
which   might    work   miracles  for  him  in  Scot- 
land, though  it  would  probably  avail   but  little 
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in  the  court  of  England,  where  Henry  Tracy 
was  as  yet  almost  unknown. 

"  Lady,"  he  said  with  an  air  of  deep  respect, 
"  you  have  breathed  a  name  that  finds  its  way 
to  the  heart  of  every  true  born  Scot,  and  more 
than  all  to  him  who  stands  before  you.     The 
time  was,  lady,  when  my  own  ranked  high  as 
that  of  Leslie ;  side  by  side  we    have  charged 
the  enemies  of  Scotland,  and   our  only   strife, 
which  should  surpass  the  other  in  feats  of  arms  ; 
those  days  are  gone,  it  may  be  for  ever,  but  the 
but  the  little  good  that  is  left  in  me  must  ever 
be  called  forth  by  the  name  of  Leslie,  and  if  I 
have  hitherto  watched  over  you  with  the  care 
of  a  friend,  doubt  not  that  watchfulness  shall 
be  bestowed   four-fold.      And    now    farewell, 
the  few  brief  hours  I  am  still  permitted  to  pass 
near  you,  must  be  employed  in  preparation  for 
a   last  effort  to  regain  the  place  I  have  fallen 
from ;   should    this    be   successful,    you,    fair 
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maiden,  shall  be  my  guide  to  the  Scottish 
court,  and  there  plead  my  pardon.'^ 

He  kissed  her  hand,  and  fervently  blessing 
the  beautiful  girl,  vanished  from  her  sight, 
leaving  an  impression  on  her  mind  years  could 
not  efface. 

As  Mary  LesUe  turned  towards  dame  Mar- 
garet, who  was  seated  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment,  she  perceived  Harry  Knox  standing 
by  the  old  woman's  wicker  chair,  listening  at- 
tentively to  her  discourse,  always  sufficiently 
impressive,  but  in  the  present  instance  doubly 
so.  Apparently  the  good  dame  was  seeking  to 
impress  her  young  auditor's  mind  with  some- 
thing of  the  greatest  importance.  Mary  smiied 
as  she  marked  the  energetic  action  of  her  aged 
friend,  and,  drawing  near,  was  about  to  take 
her  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  chair,  expect- 
ing to  hear  one  of  the  histories  of  ^'  auld  lang 
syne,''  which  though  oft  told  she  still  listened 
to  with  interest ;  but  as  she  approached,  dame 
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Margaret  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  young  sailor 
changed  his  stooping  position  to  an  erect  one ; 
as  he  did  so,  a  meaning  look  passed  between 
them,  and  Harry  Knox  pointed  towards  the 
roof;  Dame  Margaret  apparently  understood 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  signal;  she  nodded 
complacently  and  looked  to  her  young  friend 
with  a  smile  of  happiness. 

"  What  is  all  this,  Dame  Margery  ?"  Mary 
asked  playfully,  "  and  what  makes  you  look  so 
happy  ?" 

"  Whist,  my  bonny  bairn,  and  dlnna  speer 
questions  at  an  auld  wife  like  me,  ye  ken  1  ha 
nae  braith  to  respond  till  ye." 

^*  Well  then,  J  will  ask  this  young  gentle- 
man ;  perhaps  he  can  tell  me  what  so  pleases 
you." 

"  The  dame  shook  her  head,  and  Mary 
Leslie,  perceiving  it  was  something  she  was 
reluctant  to  speak  upon,  turned  the  conversa- 
tion by  enquiring  whether  Harry  Knox   would 
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remain  in    the   island   during    Crichton's  ab- 
sence." 

"  Noj  lady/'  he  answered,  "  duty  and  incli- 
nation both  lead  me  with  my  captain/' 

"  Your  captain  !'^  she  said  in  surprise,  and 
it  would  seem  by  her  tone  somewhat  vexed, 
"  are  you  then  one  of  his  band  ?  I  thought, 
like  ourselves,  you  were  an  unwilling  captive." 

The  sun-burnt  cheek  of  the  young  sailor 
glowed  with  the  crimson  of  shame  and  embar- 
rassment, while  his  eye  sank  beneath  that  of 
Mary  Leslie  ;  that  eye  so  mild  and  beseeching 
in  its  usual  expression,  seemed  all  at  once  to 
have  acquired  a  sternness  foreign  to  its  nature. 
Seeing  the  Scottish  maiden  paused  for  a  reply, 
Harry  Knox  said  hesitatingly:  '*You  must 
blame  my  wayward  fate,  lady,  which  has  thus 
cast  my  lot  with  theirs.^' 

^'  Nay,  blame  not  fate,'^  the  maiden  replied, 
"  since  even  if  there  were  that  unalterable  des- 
tiny over  us  which  the  word  would  imply,  and 
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you  had  been  by  means  of  it  thrown  among 
pirates,  how  can  fate  thus  have  moulded  your 
will  to  theirs  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  believe  then,  lady,  that  there 
is  a  power  above  which  guides  us  according  to 
the  rules  prescribed  for  our  conduct  ?" 

"  I  am  not  casuist  sufficient  to  argue  on  so 
perplexing  a  subject;  I  am  but  an  ignorant 
girl,  and  perhaps  even  now  take  too  much  upon 
me  in  thus  parleying  with  you  ;  yet  when  I 
remember  the  peril  you  rescued  me  from,  I 
would  fain,  in  some  slight  degree,  repay  your 
goodness/^ 

**  The  trifling  service,  lady,  was  over  paid  at 
the  moment  I  rendered  it.  But  I  must  not 
linger  here.'^ 

"  Yet  stay  one  moment,"  Mary  said  earnest- 
ly, "  on  what  errand  of  danger  and  death  are 
you  bound  ?'^ 

"  I  know  not,  lady,  my  duty  is  not  to  call 
my  captain's  orders  into  question,  but  to 
obey.*^ 
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*'  Go  not  with  them  ;  you  have  not,  you 
cannot  have  aught  in  common  with  robbers — 
with  murderers.  Speak,  Dame  Margaret,  you 
W'ere  but  now  urging  something  on  this 
stranger;  speak,  perhaps  he  will  listen  to  you 
though  he  refnses  to  hear  me." 

The  young  sailor  smiled  as  his  eye   glanced 
from  the  beautiful  and  animated  face  that   was 
looking  up  to  his  so  beseechingly,   and   rested 
on  the  withered  and  wrinkled  visage  of  the  old 
dame  thus  called  on  to  use  her  influence,  and  it 
needed  no  very  skilful  physiognomist  to  read  in 
that  look  the  thought  passing  in  his  mind,  that 
when  youth  and  beauty  plead  in  vain,  how  little 
can  the  sage  reasoning  of  age   and  experience 
avail.     But  he  felt  that  he  was  on   dangerous 
ground  ;  conscience  whispered  Mary  Leslie  was 
right,  and  that  in  thus  joining  a  band  of  pirates, 
he  virtually  forfeited  all  claim  to  the   society   of 
the  respectable  part  of  the  world ;  but  glory, 
that  bewitching  phantom,  lured   him  on   with 
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one  of  her  brightest  smiles.  One  feeling  alone 
could  have  saved  him,  had  he  been  the  impas- 
sioned lover  of  the  fair  girl,  whose  eyes  were  so 
powerfully  pleading  for  his  stay,  her  imfluence 
might  have  been  cast  into  the  scale,  and  caused 
the  side  chosen  by  her  rival  to  kick  the  beam  ; 
but  the  growing  influence  which  Mary  Leslie 
was  acquiring  over  the  young  sailor,  was  yet 
too  feeble  to  stem  the  torrent  of  youthful  im- 
petuosity. 

Seeing  Dame  Margaret  about  to  speak,  Harry 
took  her  hand  and  said.  ^'  Farewell,  Dame,  if 
I  come  safe  back,  doubt  not  but  I  will  keep  my 
word." 

"  I  whist  not,  hinny,"  she  said  in  a  reproach- 
ful tone,  ^'  ye  were  a  robber ;  1  aye  thought  ye  a 
douce  canny  chield,  an^na  papist.^' 

"  I  am  not  a  papist,  good  mother,'*  he  said, 
while  the  tell  tale  blood  belied  his  words.  "  And 
to  shew  you  I  am  none,  and  that  I  will  yet  be 
all  you  wish  me,  take  this  pledge  and  keep  it 
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until  I  come  to  claim  it  from  vou,"  he  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  small  and  well  worn  black 
book,  which  he  placed  on  the  old  woman's  knee ; 
then  turning  to  Mary  Leslie,  he  added.  *^  I 
grieve,  fair  lady,  thus  to  disobey  your  behest, 
but  duty  forces  me  to  go ;  when  next  we  meet, 
your  slightest  wish  shall  be  a  law  to  me,  and  it 
shall  be  my  pride  to  shew  how  I  value  your 
good  opinion." 

Then  without  giving  time  for  a  reply,  the 
young  sailor  left  the  room,  while  Mary  Leslie, 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  look  of  despair,  stood 
gazing  after  him,  as  if  she  foresaw  the  awful 
peril  into  which  he  was  so  unguardedly  rushing. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1770  that  a 
vessel,  heavily  laden,  was  seen  making  for  the 
shores  of  England,  holding  on  her  course  as 
proudly  as  if  she  held  in  utter  contempt  the 
efforts  of  the  foaming  billows,  that  tossed  and 
roared  around  her,  and  felt  equally  conscious 
of  her  ability  to  repel  all  those  dangers  to  which 
ships  are  necessarily  exposed.  In  point  of 
size,  the  vessel,  we  speak  of,  might  justify  the 
feeling  of  security,  that  reigned  within  her,  but 
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an  experienced  mariner  of  the  present  day, 
would  have  entertained  other  ideas  respecting 
the  mass  of  timber,  whose  clumsy  proportions 
would,  in  his  opinion,  have  indicated  the  very 
reverse  of  security ;  and  he  might  perchance 
have  incurred  the  contempt  of  those,  who 
thronged  her  decks,  by  preferring  the  little 
trim  built  craft,  seen  hovering  near ;  never  so 
far  off  as  to  lose  sight  of  her  majestic  neighbour, 
nor  yet  sufficiently  close  as  to  give  presumptive 
evidence  of  being  in  her  company.  It  might 
be  that  the  little  bark  sought  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  the  larger  vessel,  in  case  of 
need,  since  the  northern  seas  in  which  they 
were  sailing  had  been  of  late  reputed  dange- 
rous, from  a  band  of  pirates  making  them  the 
scene  of  their  depredations.  But  these  had 
lately  been  chased  by  some  British  men-of-war, 
and  one  or  two  of  their  principal  vessels  de- 
stroyed ;  it  might  therefore  naturally  be  con- 
cluded that  danger  from  that  source  was,  for  a 
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time  at  least,  over;  thus  when  the  man  at  the 
helm  gave  the  usual  notice  "sail  on  the  Star- 
board Quarter,"    the  captain,  having   taken  a 
leisurely  view  of  the  stranger,  cooly  pronounced 
her  a  small  trader,    who,   fearing  pirates,  was 
desirous  of  availing  herself  of  their  protection. 
Satisfied  with  this  opinon  the  crew  took  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  their  little  dependent's  manoeuvres, 
while  on  her  part,  she  appeared  to  have  no  inten- 
tion  of  causing  them  annoyance.     It  was  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day,  when  the  shores 
of  Norway  were  fast  receding  from   sight,    that 
the  little  vessel  shewed   a   disposition   to   avail 
herself  of  the  property  of  a  fast  sailer,  either   to 
near  her  powerful  convoy,  or  to  get  a   head    of 
her.     The  former  was  soon  discovered  to  be  her 
aim,  and  as  the  movement  was  of  rather  a  sus- 
picious character,  the  captain  prepared   to   hail 
her.     No  colors  were   visible,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  to  what  country  she  belonged, 
but  the  willow  wand  on    her  mast  head,  bore 
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testimony  to  her  peaceful  character.      The  few 
persons  visible  on  deck  were  in  a  strange   state 
of  inaction,  but  it  was  only  until  the  situation 
most  favourable  for  attack,  was  attained.    Then 
as  the  crew  of  the  larger  ship  made  an  effort  to 
oblige  them   to   bring  to,   the   black   flag  was 
suddenly  thrown  out,  and  armed  men  from   all 
quarters  swarmed  upon  deck  ;  then   a   tremen- 
dous broadside  carried  consternation  and  death 
among  the  crew,  late  so   secure  in  reliance   on 
their  own  strength.     The  leader  of  this  desper- 
ate attack  was  at  once  conspicuous  by  his  air  of 
command  and   by  the   rich  suit  of  armour  he 
wore ;  round  his  neck   hung  suspended  by   a 
chain  of  gold,  a  whistle  or  call  of  the   same  pre- 
cious metal,  and  the  sound  of  this  little  instru- 
ment appeared  to  inspire  the  pirates  with  super- 
human strength  and  courage. 

This  bold  attempt  was  a  last  effort  of  men 
who  saw  certain  death  before  them  if  it  failed, 
such  was  indeed  the  situation  of  Crichton   and 
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his  band.  Hunted  down  by  those,  who  hoped 
to  reap  a  golden  harvest,  either  from  the  cap- 
ture or  death  of  this  daring  outlaw,  he  had  be- 
held his  ships  one  by  one  burnt  or  sunk,  by 
those  of  the  Queen,  and  had  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty the  fate  that  deprived  him  of  many  brave 
followers.  Driven  to  despair,  the  pirate  resolved 
by  one  bold  stroke  to  snatch  for  himself  and 
those  remaining,  wealth  enough  to  enable  tliem 
to  enter  fresh  scenes,  where  he  trusted  fortune 
would  be  more  propitious. 

The  prize  he  had  marked  was  well  calculated 
to  awaken  the  cupidity  of  her  assailants,  having 
on  board  a  valuable  cargo ;  and  the  terrified 
crew,  overwhelmed  by  an  attack  so  fierce  and 
unexpected,  were  unable  to  use  those  exertions, 
which  alone  could  have  repelled  the  furious 
assailants,  who  after  a  brief  space  began  to  pour 
on  their  deck.  The  two  first  who  boarded,  were 
Crichton  and  Harry  Knox,  who  had  fought 
side  by  side   since  the  commencement   of  the 
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Strife,     With  one  hand  the  pirate   dealt   death 
around,  by  the  sweep  of  his  tremendous  broad 
sword,  while  the  other  was  engaged  keeping  to 
his  lips  the  whistle,  whose  shrill,  piercing   note 
rose  clear  amid  the  din  of  battle.     Victory  sat 
perched  on  Crichton's  helm,  when  suddenly  the 
golden  whistle  ceased  tosound,and  presently  the 
pirates  were  seen  to  melt  by  degrees  from  the 
deck.     The  cause  of  this  sudden  movement  was 
soon  discovered  ;   the  noise  of  the   firing   had 
reached  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  the  Norwegians 
concluding  that  the  pirates  were  again  busy,  de- 
spatched a  number  of  armed  boats  to  the  rescue. 
Crichton's  quick  eye  discovered  the  approach 
of  this  new  enemy,  and  aware  of  the  folly  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  cope   with  such  fearful  odds, 
lost  no  time  in  giving  directions  to  his  followers 
which  were  promptly   obeyed,   and   they  soon 
stood  collected  on  the  deck  of  their  own  vessel. 
His  next  carewas  to  put  a  considerable  space  be- 
tween the  two  ships,  as  he  well  knew,  that  of  the 
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enemy   was   in    no   conditition  to  give   chase. 
This   effected,  he  calmly    took  his  station  to 
vatch  the  movements   of  the  enemy.     As   the 
boats  neared  the  vessel  they  came  to  succour,  a 
party  of  those  who   manned  the  first    ascended 
her  side  and  held  consultation  with  the  captain, 
Crichton  was  led  to  judge   from   a   movement, 
that  took  place  among  the  boats,  that  the  re- 
sult of  their  council  was  a  determination  to  de- 
spatch the  armed  boats  to  attack   him,  a  mea- 
sure which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  to  the  pirates.     But  a  coun- 
ter movement  soon  followed,  and  then  all  hands 
were   seen    busily   employed  in  repairing   the 
damage  the  ship  had  sustained  in  the  encounter. 
"They  will  be  all  down  upon   us   at   once/' 
Crichton  thought,  "  well   let   them  come ;  the 
fox  has  not  left  himself  without  a  hole  to  creep 
out  at.'' 

It  may  appear  strange,  that  the  pirate  should 
not   avail  himself  of  the  respite  thus  afforded 
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him,  and  instantly  bear  away  from  the  scene  of 
danger ;  but  this  formed  no  part  of  his  plan.  All 
was  over  he  knew,  and,  if  he  escaped,  a  strict 
search  would  be  made  for  him.  Crichton 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  found  the  security 
resulting  from  a  belief  that  he  had  perished, 
and  he  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  similar 
stratagem ;  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  band  to 
his  own  safety  seemed  perfectly  natural,  there- 
fore he  felt  no  compunctious  visitings  on  that 
subject.  He  calculated  that  the  shades  of  eve- 
ning would  prevent  their  attacking  him  before 
the  following  morning  ;  his  measures  then  were 
taken  with  a  coolness  and  deliberation,  that 
prevented  those  around  suspecting  his  real 
intention. 

About  midnight  he  summoned  Harry  Knox 
and  Parson  to  his  side ;  the  latter  was  in  a  state 
of  fearful  exhaustion,  from  the  effects  of  recent 
illness  and  over  exertion. 

'^  All  is  over,   ray  brave  hearts,'*  Crichton 

VOL.    II.  p 
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said  in  a  low  tone,  "  the  ship  is  fiUing,  and  we 
must  perish  unless  we  take  to  the  boat;  she  is  in 
readiness,  and  if  we  can  get  into  her  unperceived, 
we  may  yet  reach  our  island  in  safety  ;  but  none 
of  the  fellows  must  know  of  it,  where  is  Frank  ?" 

''  Dead  long  ago,"  Harry  answered,  '^  I  saw 
him  down,  but  could  not  aid  him, '' 

"  And  you  are  badly  hurt,  I  fear,'^  Crichton 
continued  addressing  Parson. 

"  No,  I  am  but  faint,*'  was  the  reply. 

"  Drink,^^  the  pirate  said  laconically,  as  he 
held  a  flask  of  wine  to  the  parched  lips  of  his 
follower.  "  And  now,  my  brave  lads,  come 
with  me.  Calmly  and  quietly,  we  may  yet  save 
ourselves." 

The  golden  whistle  was  heard,  and  at  ics 
shrill  call  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  crew 
stood  collected  before  him.  After  praising  the 
dauntless  courage,  they  had  that  day  displayed, 
Crichton  bade  them  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  the  attack,  he  doubted  not  the  enemy 
meditated  on  the  morrow. 
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And  fear  not,  we  shall  again  conquer,  my 
lads  ;  it  was  not  fear  made  me  draw  you  from 
yonder  deck,  but  ye  were  weary  and  unfit  to 
contend  with  a  fresh  foe  ;  but  a  little  rest  is  all 
we  want,  and  to-morrow  shall  see  the  black  flag 
again  victorious.  For  my  stand,  it  shall  be 
aloft,  where  I  can  best  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  ;  a  post  of  danger,  my  lads,  or  I  would 
not  be  there.  While  you  hear  my  whistle  be 
sure  that  all  goes  well ;  fight  manfully  ;  there  is 
enough  lead  still  aloft  to  swamp  some  of  those 
infernal  boats  should  they  venture  within  our 
reach."  A  loud  and  enthusiastic  shout  was  the 
reply  to  this  fair  speech ;  no  suspicion  entered 
the  hearers'  minds,  that  their  captain  was  medi- 
tating a  cowardly  retreat,  leaving  them  as  the 
victims  in  his  stead.  Crichton  then,  after  ap- 
pointing each  his  post  in  the  coming  strife,  and 
dismissing  them  to  take  repose  alternately,  se- 
lected one  from  the  band  on  whose  fidelity  he 
could  firmly  rely. 
F  3 
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'^To-morrow  morning,  Sandy/* he  said,  "when 
the  first  streak  of  Hght  appears,  go  up  to  the 
mast  head,  but  remember  not  a  word  to  any 
one ;  it  were  a  shame  to  leave  my  poor  fellows 
to  fight  while  I  sit  perched  up  aloft ;  take  my 
whittle,  they  will  reck  but  little  who  pipes  it, 
and  then  if  1  fall  they  will  not  miss  their 
leader/' 

^*  I  maun  obey  ye,  captain,^'  the  man  answer- 
ed, somewhat  sulkily,  as  he  took  the  whistle 
from  Crichton's  hand,  '^  but  ye  ken  I  wud 
rather  be  doun  among  the  crew  than  gang  up 
aloft,  gin  I  was  afraid." 

In  a  few  minutes  all  were  at  rest  save  those 
whose  turn  it  was  to  watch,  and  then  Crichton 
hastened  to  put  the  rest  of  his  plan  in  execution. 
He  had  appointed  only  one,  beside  Harry  Knox 
and  Parson,  for  the  first  watch,  and  he  took 
care  to  place  this  man  at  the  point  furthest 
from  that  beneath  which  the  boat  lay  in 
readiness. 
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As  the  pirate  was  about  to  lower  himself 
into  it,  Harry  Knox  whispered  hurriedly. 
*'  I  dare  not  follow  you." 

"  How !  are  you  turned  dastard !  when  I 
have  seen  you  but  just  now  fighting,  as  if 
you  had  done  nothing  else  all  your  life  }" 

"  It  is  not  fear,  but  I  will  not  leave  these 
poor  fellows  to  perish,  while  I  steal  away  to 
safety ;  that  would  indeed  be  acting  the  part 
of  a  coward." 

'^  Nay,  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
argue  you  out  of  such  childish  folly,"  Crichton 
answered  with  a  sneer,  "  the  ship  has  sprang  a 
leak,  and  in  a  short  time  she  must  go  down  ; 
in  one  word  then  will  you  come  with  us  or  re* 
turn  to  certain  death  ?'* 

''  We  cannot  escape  without  you,"  Parson 
rejoined,  "  I  am  but  little  use,  and  the  captain 
cannot  manage  the  boat  alone." 

A  wish  to  save  this  strange  man,  from  whose 
enthralment  he  could  not  free  himself,  inclined 
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Harry  Knox  to  aid  his  escape  as  far  as  he 
could.  Crichton  had  by  this  time  gained  the 
boat,  and  Parson  prepared  to  follow ;  but  his 
state  of  exhaustion  would  have  rendered  the 
attempt  abortive,  had  not  tlie  powerful  aid  of 
Crichton  and  the  young  sailor  stood  his  friend  ; 
Harry  Knox  next  entered,  and  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  they  pushed  otf  from  the 
ship. 

As  Crichton  had  forseen,  the  trader,  suppor- 
ted by  the  Norwegian  boats,  prepared,  with  the 
dawn  of  day,  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the 
daring  rovers,  who  had  so  nearly  made  her  their 
prey.  The  first  movement  indicating  the  ene- 
my's hostile  intentions,  was  the  signal  for  the 
pirates  to  muster  on  the  deck,  each  knew  the 
post  assigned  him  and  hastened  to  fill  it  with 
the  same  alacrity,  as  if  his  leader,  whom  he 
believed  looked  down  upon  him  from  his  exal- 
ted station,  were  marshalling  his  movements. 
The  strife  of  the  preceding  day  was  renewed 
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was   heard  clear  and  shrill  above  the   shouts  of 
the  combatants,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying. 

*'  Why  do  you  let  that  fellow  set  piping  up 
there  ?"  the  captain  of  the  trader  asked  angrily, 
addressing  himself  to  a  noted  archer,  who  had 
already  done  terrible  execution  among  the 
pirates.  ^'Send  me  a  cloth-yard  shaft  through 
his  jerkin.*' 

Thus  admonished,  the  archer  aimed  an  ar- 
row, which  rattled  among  the  rigging  where 
poor  Sandy  held  his  dangerous  pre-eminence,  a 
second  followed  with  no  better  success,  but  a 
third  flew  with  a  surer  aim,  and  the  corpse  of 
poor  Sandy  fell  heavily  on  the  deck.  A  cry  of 
despair  rose  among  the  pirates  at  beholding, 
what  they  believed,  the  body  of  their  leader 
before  them.  Prayers  for  mercy,  with  offers  to 
surrender,  resounded  from  every  mouth;  the 
black  flag  was  struck,  and  the  Norwegians 
poured  upon  the  deck,  slaying  all  who  resisted 
with  redoubled  fury,   and   the   golden   whistle 
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the  slightest  resistance,  and  frequently  mis- 
taking the  uplifted  hand  of  supplication,  for 
that  of  opposition. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  deception  practised 
by  Crichton  was  detected;  a  search  was  in- 
stantly commenced  for  the  pirate,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  lurking  in  some  part  of  the 
vessel ;  but  living  or  dead,  Crichton  could  no 
where  be  found.  "  Perhaps  he  has  made  his 
escape  in  the  confusion,^*  was  the  suggestion 
of  one  among  the  enemy  ;  but  that  was  stoutly 
denied  by  his  crew,  who  expressed  their 
conviction  that  he  had  thrown  himself  over- 
board to  escape  capture. 

Such  of  the  pirates  as  remained  alive  were 
now  fettered,  and  compelled  to  quit  their 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed 
among  the  boats,  to  be  by  them  transported 
to  a  prison ;  there  to  await  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crimes.  As  the  last  of  the  Norwe- 
gians left  the  pirate  ship,    they  set  it  on    fire, 
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thus  forming  the  funeral  pyre  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  that  morning's  strife.  Before  the 
sun  was  in  the  meridian,  few  vestiges  remained 
to  point  out  where  such  had  been,  and  the  nor- 
thern seas  were  freed  from  a  band  that  had  for 
some  time  been  the  terror  of  all  who  traded  in 
that  latitude. 

To  return  to  the  boat ;  After  encountering  a 
sea  that  threatened  every  moment  to  swamp 
her,  Crichton  and  his  two  companions  found 
themselves  approaching  the  island;  whence 
they  had  set  out  a  few  days  before,  filled  with 
the  hopes  of  reaping  a  golden  harvest,  to  return  ' 
stripped  of  every  thing  which  might  enable  the 
pirate  to  continue  his  desperate  trade  ;  his 
ships  were  destroyed,  his  men  slain  or  cast  into 
prison  ;  two  only  were  left  to  share  his  fortunes, 
and  one  of  those  was  perfectly  helpless.  What 
remained  to  support  him  amid  these  horrors  ! 
that  delusive  bubble  which  cheats  us  all  to 
F  5 
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the  last — hope — and  as  Crichton  set  his  foot 
on  an  island  from  which  he  derived  a  nomi- 
nal grandeur,  she  whispered  a  wild  dream 
of  brighter  days  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  news  of  this  act  of  violence  committed 
upon  a  trader,  was  quickly  spread  over  the 
country,  and  was  speedily  transmitted  to  the 
Danish  Ambassador  in  London,  who  laid  be- 
fore the  council  a  grievous  and  exaggerated 
account  of  the  loss  sustained  by  some  of  their 
merchants,  from  persons  said  to  be  subjects  of 
England.  In  order  to  preserve  the  friendship  of 
that  country,  and  to  punish,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  authors  of  this  daring  outrage,  Elizabeth, 
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ordered  a  small  vessel  to  be   equipped  for   the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  island  where  the  pirates 
were  reported  to  have  harboured.  There  appear- 
ed small  probability,  that  among  the  numerous 
islands   scattered   round,    the   captain   of  the 
English  ship  could  direct  his  course  to  that 
which   might   contain  the  small  remnant   of  a 
band    which    some   declared    utterly    extirpa- 
ted,  while   others   boldly   affirmed,    that    the 
pirates  were  still  numerous  and  amply  supplied 
with  men  capable   of  taking  the  command  in 
case  the  late  disaster  had  indeed  cost  the  life  of 
their  leader.     In  this  dilemma  all  powerful  gold 
proved  the  guiding  star. 

We  have  seen  that  Crichton's  former  compa- 
nion Kirk,  visiting  the  offence  of  Harry  Knox 
on  the  head  of  the  guiltless,  had  appeared  at 
once  to  forget  the  ties  which  formerly  bound 
him  to  the  pirate,  and  fully  purposed,  could  he 
have  done  so  with  safety  to  himself,  to  deliver 
Crichton  up  to  justice.      This  man   had  never 
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ceased  to  haunt  the  spot  where  he  still  hoped 
once  more  to  meet  his  victim ;  and  when  he 
felt  assured  that  the  pirate  had  quitted  England, 
and  the  bold  attack  made  by  him  on  the  Danish 
merchantman  reached  his  ears,  the  price  offered 
to  any  who  could  give  positive  information  re- 
specting the  pirate's  haunts  consoled  him  for  the 
disappointment  caused  by  the  escape  of  his  prey; 
greedy  of  the  proffered  gold,  and  still  further 
incited  by  the  hope  of  getting  the  beautiful 
Scottish  lady  into  his  power.  Kirk,  disguised  as 
an  English  sailor,  offered  himself  as  guide,  and 
the  knowledge  he  evinced  respecting  the  island, 
and  which  he  declared  had  been  acquired  by 
years  of  service  in  the  seas  where  it  was  situated, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  most  efficient  conductor ; 
and  the  English  captain  set  sail  with  this  new 
ally,  who  joyfully  embarked  in  search  of  the 
meed  of  successful  villany. 

As  they  neared  the  island.   Kirk   suggested 
the  policy  of  anchoring  in  a  situation  were  they 
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ran  no  risk  of  being  discovered  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  force  still  in  the  island,  or 
how  far  the  natives  might  side  with  their  old 
friends,  and  assist  in  repelling  the  attack  made 
upon  them.  His  plan  being  approved,  the  ship 
lay  to  undercover  of  a  steep  rock,  and  the  captain 
waited  impaiently  until  the  shades  of  evening 
should  enable  his  crew  to  effect  a  landing  with- 
out fear  or  detection. 

Meanwhile,  unconscious  of  threatened  dan^ 
ger,  Crichton  had  passed  some  hours  of  the  day 
in  seeking  to  organize  a  plan,  whereby  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  ill  luck  which  had  of  late 
burst  upon  him.  Accompanied  by  Harry 
Knox,  the  pirate  visited  all  the  huts  on  the 
island,  whose  inhabitants  were  in  his  interest, 
to  ascertain  how  far  he  might  still  hope  to  raise 
a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  to  repair  his 
shattered  band.  But  disappointment  still  pur- 
sued him  ;  some  from  among  them  had  perish- 
ed in  the  late  desperate  attempts  to  which  they 
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had  been  lured  by  the  wealth  they  believed 
awaited  them ;  while  by  far  the  greater  number, 
©n  receiving  news  of  Crichton's  defeat,  had 
cither  withdrawn  from  the  island,  or  secreted 
themselves  in  the  caves  in  which  it  abounded, 
until  the  vengeance,  they  knew  such  a  bold 
violation  of  the  laws  would  bring  down  upon 
their  land,  should  in  some  degree  have  passed 
over. 

Fatigued  with  his  fruitless  efforts,  and  borne 
down  by  a  feeling  of  depression,  which  some- 
times precedes  coming  calamity,  and  clings  to 
us  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  shake  it  off,  Crich- 
ton  paused  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house 
where  Mary  Leslie  and  her  attendant   resided. 

It  was  his  intention  to  see  her,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  far  the  Scottish  maiden's 
interest  in  her  own  country  might  second  his 
views ;  but  a  singular  feeling  of  reluctance  with- 
held him  from  seeking  the  purposed  interview, 
and  complaining  of  great  weariness,  the  pirate 
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directed  his  companion  to  bear  his  excuses  to 
the  fair  captive,  bidding  him  at  the  same  time 
use  every  endeavour  to  obtain  the  desired  infor- 
mation. The  young  sailor  wilUngly  undertook 
the  mission,  delighted  at  an  opportunity  of 
again  listening  to  the  tones  of  that  voice,  which 
had  pleaded  to  him  so  persuasively.  He  found 
Mary  Leslie  and  Dame  Margaret  in  their  ac- 
customed apartment,  the  former  was  reading 
aloud,  and  Harry  Knox's  heart  beat  with  a 
quickened  pulse,  as  he  marked  that  it  was  from 
the  book  left  in  gage  of  fidelity  to  a  given 
promise.  As  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  caught 
her  ear,  Mary  looked  up,  and  surprise  not  un- 
mingled  with  pleasure  spoke  in  her  eyes  as 
she  beheld  the  frank  countenance  of  her  young 
protector. 

*^  You  bring  joyful  tidings,"   she  said,  "  are 
we  no  longer  prisoners  T' 

"You   are   deceived,   lady ;  my  joy    arises 
folely  from  seeing  you  again,  since   I    have   no 
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pleasant  news  to  tell ;  we   have   been   beaten, 
and  have  escaped  with  difficulty." 

*^  And  your  captain  ?" 

*'  He  lives,  lady,  and  would  himself  have 
assured  you  of  his  safety,  but  affairs  of  impor- 
tance detain  him," 

"  I  heard  of  your  return,^'  Mary  Leslie  said, 
"  and  feared  some  evil  had  happened  ;  yet,  as 
I  beheld  you  enter  it  seemed  my  fears  had  mis- 
led me,  and  that  I  beheld  one  of  a  victorious 
party  ;  and  I  fear  I  rejoiced  in  the  thought, 
for  it  promised  me  freedom  ;  but  f  am  punished 
for  thus  selfishly  rejoicing  in  evil.^* 

^'  Nay,  lady,  you  judge  yourself  too  harshly, 
for  surely  it  is  permitted  the  captive  to  wish 
for  liberty." 

"  Yes,  provided  no  unlawful  means  are  used 
to  obtain  it." 

"  And  where  a  man  is  despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  driven  from  society  by  an  unjust 
sentence,  is  it  not  lawful  for  him  to  enrich  him- 
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self  with  the  spoils  of  an  enemy,   obtained  in 
honourable  combat  ?" 

"  The  example  of  those  around  you/*  she 
replied^  "has  taken  the  usual  effect ;  you  have 
shut  your  eyes  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
the  course  they  pursue,  and  having  cast  your 
lot  among  them,  believed  yourself  bound  to  de- 
fend them  from  that  blame  conscience  must 
sometimes  whisper  is  their  due." 

''  And  will  you  make  no  allowance,  lady,  for 
our  unjust  persecution  by  the  world  ?'* 

"  The  world  did  not  persecute  you,  until  you 
enrolled  yourself  among  those  who  violate  its 
laws,  and  thus  draw  upon  themselves  its  just 
vengeance.  Would  you  call  it  an  act  of  injustice, 
should  two  dogs  be  seen,  one  of  which  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  mad,  that  its  companion  was  sacrifi- 
ced for  public  safety,  though  perchance  it  de- 
served not  its  fate ':'' 

"  You  are  a  severe  monitor,  lady,  I  looked 
for  pity  from  one  so  young  and  lovely." 
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"  Suffer  the  voice  of  truth  to  reach  you,**  she 
said  earnestly,  though  it  comes  from  the  lips  of 
a  weak  girl.  The  life  you  have  adopted  is  an 
unhappy  one,  and  will  finally  end  in  destruc- 
tion." 

"  Gentle  lady,  with  you  to  guide  me,  I 
shall  walk  through  it  with  safety.*' 

The  cold,  proud  look  of  Mary  Leslie  rebuked 
this  speech,  and  she  drew  back  a  step  or  two, 
as  if  to  break  off  a  conversation  which  threat- 
ened to  become  more  tender  than  she  felt  dis- 
posed to  listen  to.  At  this  juncture  Dame 
Margaret  claimed  her  attention.  The  soft 
tones  of  Mary's  voice  as  she  read  from  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ  had  a  sedative  effect  on 
the  hearer ;  and  she  had  been  for  some  little 
time  enjoying  that  state  of  quiescence,  old  age's 
greatest  luxury.  The  sudden  pause  in  their 
conversation  had  probably  broken  the  spell 
that  was  upon  her  ;  but  memory  still  dwelling 
on  the  sweet  sounds  that  soothed  her  even  in 
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sleep,  "  whist !  my  bonny  bairn/'  she  said, 
"  wherefore  dinna  ye  gang  on  wi  your  song? 
May  be  ye  thought  I  was  sleeping,  but  my 
auld  e'en  are  na  sae  heavy."  Mary  smiled  at 
the  little  subterfuge  of  her  faithful  companion, 
but  instantly  took  up  a  small  lute  which  lay 
on  the  table,  and  drawing  her  fingers  across 
the  strings,  mingling  her  low  sweet  voice  with 
their  sounds,  she  sang  a  plaintive  air,  to  which 
she  had  adapted  words,  that  her  own  forlorn 
situation  had  given  rise  to : — 

They  are  gone,  who,  when  grief  bade  me  sigh. 

Would  echo  that  sigh  back  again  ; 

They  are  gone,  whose  soft  love  beaming  eye, 

Conld  cheer  me  'mid  sorrow  and  pain. 

Now  lone  as  yon  leaf  on  the  spray, 

Once  the  lov'd  one  of  numbers  around. 

In  the  dust  they  are  fading  away, 

O'er  their  tombs  the  lone  echoes  resound 


Farewell  i 


Ah  !  cold  on  my  heart  as  the  beam, 
That  glances  at  midnight's  chill  hour. 
When  the  icicles  send  back  the  gleam, 
But  melt  not  beneath  its  soft  power. 
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Thus  the  smile  of  the  gay,  passing  by, 
Cannot  warm  the  deep  chill  of  my  heart, 
To  their  mirth  my  response  is — a  sigh, 
The  world  has  no  joy  to  imparl, 

Farewell  \ 

Where  was  there  ever  an  enchanter^s  wand 
possessing  more  potent  spell  than  soft,  sweet, 
sounds,  breathed  from  the  lip  of  beauty ; 
the  more  dangerous,  if  carrying  with  them  a 
feeling  of  melancholy ;  and,  add  to  this,  heard 
after  the  noise  of  warring  elements,  or  the 
still  more  fearful  din  of  clashing  arms,  and  the 
mingled  sounds  of  fierce  combat;  then  too, 
that  heart  touching  hour  of  twilight,  when 
earth  and  sky  are  met  in  soft  harmony,  their 
outlines  mingling  in  the  dim  obscurity,  which 
for  a  time  shrouds  them,  then  gradually  melt 
off  as  the  mellow  light  of  the  morn  tinges  with 
a  chastened  brilliancy  the  objects  around, 
calling  them  forth  one  by  one  from  the  darken- 
ed landscape,  as  if  that  moment  called  into 
being.     All  the  fascinations  so  feebly  described, 
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had  met  together  on  this  memorable  evening, 
and  we  need  not  pause  to  enquire  whether  the 
spell  wrought  with  its  usual  power. 

The  space  given  Harry  Knox  to  define  the 
mingled  feelings  that  rose  in  his  bosom,  was 
very  short ;  he  M^as  still  listening  to  the  soft 
cadence  that  lingered  on  his  ear,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  wild  halloo,  which  broke  fearfully 
on  the  stilly  silence  that  a  moment  before 
reigned  in  the  air.  Harry  paused  not  to  con- 
sider what  that  strange  sound  imported,  but 
rushing  from  the  house  he  bounded  towards  the 
place  where  Crichton  had  appointed  their 
meeting.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  path  placed 
the  hermit's  cave  full  in  view,  but  with  it  also 
came  a  sight  that,  for  a  single  moment,  check- 
ed his  onward  course.  In  front  of  the  hermit- 
age, and  at  about  thirty  paces  from  it ;  a  party 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  men  stood  ranged  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  apparently  about  to  enclose 
a  solitary  individual  who  stood  perfectly   mo- 
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tionless,  watching  the  movements  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Whether  that  feeling  inseparably  con- 
nected in  the  mind  of  a  British  Sailor  with 
unequal  numbers,  when  the  advantage  is  on 
his  side,  prevented  their  advancing,  or  that 
certain  the  prey  was  in  their  toils,  they  were 
willing  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  barbarous  satis- 
faction of  contemplating  their  victim,  is  un- 
certain. Harry  Knox  could  observe  that  Crich- 
ton  bore  in  his  hand  the  Scottish  claymore 
M'hich  had  done  such  terrible  execution,  when 
they  boarded  the  trader ;  now,  however,  it  was 
idle  in  his  hand,  and  from  the  position  in  which 
he  held  it,  the  young  sailor  was  led  to  conclude 
that,  aware  of  the  madness  of  coping  with  such 
fearful  odds,  Crichton  meditated  a  surrender, 
"  1  would  share  death  with  him  cheerfully ,^^ 
he  muttered,  "  but  not  a  prison  if  he  yields 
like  a  coward.'*  It  was  soon  clear,  however, 
that  such  was  not  the  pirate's  intention.  He 
well  knew  mercy  would  not  be  extended  to  him. 
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and  his  only  thought  was  how  he  [might  best 
elude  his  pursuers.  The  hermitage  lay  behind, 
couid  he  attain  its  friendly  shelter,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  entrance  might  enable  him  to  defend 
the  pass,  until  his  situation  should  be  discover- 
ed. It  was  then  the  stratagem  made  use  of 
to  effect  his  escape  from  the  ship  became  the 
cause  of  his  present  peril,  since  he  had  deck- 
ed the  victim  about  to  be  offered,  as  the  price 
of  his  safety,  with  that  whistle  which  never 
failed  to  call  his  bold  followers  around  him. 

At  length  the  pirate  ventured  to  take  one 
step  back  ;  another  shout,  and  his  assailants 
threw  themselves  upon  him  ;  Harry  Knox  shud- 
dered as  he  beheld  the  swords  crossing  each 
other  as  if  inspired  with  their  owner's  thirst  for 
blood.  But  Crichton  possessed  an  advantage, 
his  enemies  were  not  aware  of ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  himself  more  conspicuous,  he 
usually  wore  a  sort  of  tunic  composed  of  crim- 
«on  cloth  richly   embroidered   with  gold,  this 
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completely  concealed  his  armoiir  of  proof, 
and  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance, the  pirate  appeared  to  bear  a  charmed 
life,  and  that  ordinary  steel  had  no  power  to 
hurt  him,  while  his  own  claymore  did  terrible 
execution.     The  party  fell  back. 

"  Shame  on  ye,  cowardly  dogs  !  will  ye  quail 
to  one  man  ?  then  stand  back  and  let  me  cope 
with  him.'^ 

Crichton  had  availed  himself  of  the  momen- 
tary respite  to  retreat  a  few  paces,  when  the 
English  captain  who  had  spoken  rushed  furi-  . 
ously  upon  him,  brandishing  aloft  a  kind  of 
mace,  for  he  saw  swords  were  of  little  use ;  he 
calculated  upon  ending  the  strife  by  one  blow, 
but  as  his  arm  descended,  the  same  weapon, 
which  had  proved  so  tatal  to  many,  interposed, 
severing  the  limb  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
pruning  knife  lops  off  a  useless  twig;  the 
hand  still  grasping  the  mace,  (lew  to  some 
^    little  distance,  while  the  gushing  tide  that  fol- 
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lowed  the  dismemberment,  quickly  exhausted 
the  wounded  man,  who  fell  heavily  to  the  earth. 
Crichton  continued  to  draw  nearer  to  the  shel- 
tering cave,  his  face  still  to  the  foe,  and  such 
was  the  horror  struck  into  the  hearts  of  his  men 
by  the  captain's  death,  that  none  were  willing 
to  renew  the  combat. 

*^  He  will  yet  escape  me  !"  Kirk  exclaimed, 
as  he  marked  the  advantage  his  victim  was 
gaining,  "dastards!  what  is  it  ye  fear?"  he 
darted  forward,  and  taking  a  slight  circum- 
bendibus to  avoid  the  sweep  of  that  dreaded 
sword,  succeeded  in  throwing  himself  between 
Crichton  and  the  cave.  This  bold  movement 
reanimated  his  companions,  who  rushed  with 
overwhelming  violence  on  the  pirate,  seeking 
to  beat  him  to  the  ground. 

"  I  will  save  or  die  with  him  !"  was  the  re- 
solve of  Harry  Knox,  his  feelings  wrought  up 
to  the  highest  pitch,  as  he  beheld  the  gallant 
struggle  maintained  by  his  friend.     His  sudden 
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onset  effected  a  momentary  revulsion  in  favour 
of  Crichton,  who  was  on  the  point  of  sinking 
beneath  the  united  efforts  of  his  assailants. 
Uncertain  how  many  had  come  to  the  rescue, 
the  men  fell  back,  and  the  pirate  neared  the 
haven  of  his  safety.  But  the  voice  of  his  an- 
cient ally  sounded  Uke  a  knell  in  Crichton's 
ear,  as  Kirk  again  urged  them  on,  pointing  out 
that  one  alone  had  come  to  his  assistance.  A 
last  effort — the  pirate  sprang  back  with  a  force, 
supplied  by  the  energy  of  despair,  clearing  an 
almost  incredible  space  of  ground;  he  touched 
the  threshold  of  the  hermitage,  but  at  that 
moment.  Kirk  rushed  upon,  and  succeeded  in 
bearing  him  to  the  earth.  Once  down  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  him  there,  all  be- 
ing now  as  anxious  to  take  au  active  share 
in  his  capture,  as  they  had  before  beejn  reluct- 
ant to  attack  him.  Cords  were  quickly  sup- 
plied, and  the  prisoner  being  securely  bound 
G  3 
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was  tumbled  like  a  bale   of   useless   furniture, 
on  to  the  stone  couch. 

The  fate  of  Harry  Knox  was  speedily  deter- 
mined.    After  the  first  surprise  occasioned  by 
his  sudden  attack  had  subsided,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered.     His   captors  bore 
him  into  the  cave,  and  placed  him  beside  the 
pirate.     Two  of  the  party  were  then  left  to 
guard  the  prisoners,  while  the  remainder,  headed 
by  Kirk,  proceeded  to  the  village  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appropriating  all  that  promised   to  in- 
demnify them  for  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  off; 
but  we  have  already  seen,  that  at  the  first  news 
of  Crichton's  ill  success,  the  inhabitants  were 
anxious   to   remov^e    every    thing    that    might 
create  a  suspicion  of  their  being  in  league  with 
the  pirates  ;  all,  therefore,  that  now  met  the 
English    Sailors    was    congratulations    on    the 
part  of  the  women,  for  they   alone  were   to   be 
seen,  on  their  good  success  which  had  been  the 
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happy    means    of     delivering    them    from    a 
tyrant. 

A  fair  prize  offered  itself  in  Mary  Leslie, 
whom  they  seized  on  the  assurance  of  Kirk 
that  she  was  nearly  connected  with  the  pirate, 
and  it  was  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  the 
same  advantages  would  accrue  from  her  cap- 
ture. He  urged  that  Dame  Margaret  should 
be  left  in  peace,  but  the  eloquent  pleadings  of 
Mary  Leslie,  prevailed  with  those  who  had  not 
Kirk's  motives  for  her  exclusion ;  assured  of 
her  faithful  Margaret's  attendance,  the  Scottish 
maiden  evinced  no  repugnance  to  accompany 
the  sailors,  as  she  supposed,  in  their  return  to 
England. 

Her  heart  sank  when  she  beheld  Crichton 
and  Harry  Knox  bound  like  two  criminals ;  and 
she  turned  with  shuddering  horror  from  the 
bold  gaze  of  Kirk,  who  surveyed  her  with  a 
look  of  triumph ;  but  the  innate  courage  of  a 
Highland'maiden  sustained  her,  and  by  degrees 
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the  calm  dignity  of  her  demeanour,  awed  the 
lawless  ruffian,  and  his  eye  quailed  beneath 
that  of  the  noble  minded  girl. 

The  object  of  their  expedition  being  attained 
the  sailors  bore  the  prisoners  to  the  boats, 
and  speedily  gained  their  vessel,  and  as  the 
sun  rose,  Mary  Leslie  found  herself  sailing 
rapidly,  not,  as  she  hoped,  towards  England, 
but  towards  the  shores  of  Denmark. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Should  our  readers  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  ship  stood  towards  the  Danish,  rather 
than  the  Enghsh  coast,  we  must  remind  them 
that  it  was  a  trader  belonging  to  that  country 
which  was  attacked  by  the  pirates,  and  as  much 
displeasure  was  expressed  at  the  court  of  Eli- 
zabeth by  the  Danish  Ambassador,  in  th©  name 
of  his  master,  for  what  he  termed,  a  violation  of 
the  peace  at  that  time  subsisting  between  the 
two  nations,  policy  determined  that  wise  Queen 
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to  send  the  offenders  to  Denmark,  should  any  be 
taken,  as  an  offering  best  calculated  to  appease 
the  angry  monarch.  Another  reason  also  might 
weigh  with  the  English  Queen  ;  she  had  learn- 
ed sufficient  through  the  medium  of  one  of  her 
agents,  to  whom  Kirk  had  in  some  degree 
made  himself  known,  to  understand,  that  under 
the  name  of  Crichton,  one  was  concealed  to 
whom  she  had  formerly  extended  a  protection, 
which  it  by  no  means  suited  her  present  views 
of  the  affairs  in  Scotland,  to  be  reminded  of; 
and  should  Crichton  be  brought  to  her  do- 
minions, she  felt  convinced,  he  would  boldly 
claim  her  interference  in  his  behalf,  a  claim 
which  it  might  prove  equally  dangerous,  either 
to  comply  with  or  to  refuse  Elizabeth,  there- 
fore, wisely  judged,  that  a  scaffold  or  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  a  foreign  country,  would  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  ridding  her  of  one 
she  feared. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  feelings  of 
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Harry  Knox,  when  he  found  himself  fettered, 
and  borne  rapidly  on  to  what  he  doubted  not, 
must  be  awarded  to  a  pirate — an  ignominious 
death.  Yet,  the  thought  of  his  own  peril  was 
scarcely  less  dreadful  to  him,  than  the  certainty 
that  Mary  Leslie  was  in  the  power  of  that 
ruffian,  from  whom  he  had  once  rescued  her. 
He  felt  that  to  deliver  her  from  the  fate  which 
threatened  her,  he  could  have  met  his  own  doom 
cheerfully  ;  and  as  he  thought  how  powerless 
he  now  was,  to  afford  the  protection  of  which 
she  stood  so  much  in  need,  he  strained  the 
cords  that  bound  his  wrists  in  impotent  rage. 
The  object  of  his  solicitude  was  in  less  danger, 
however,  than  the  young  sailor  imagined,  since 
those  who  conducted  the  prisoners  from  the 
ship  to  the  dungeon  appointed  for  their  present 
residence,  finding  that  the  young  Scottish  lady, 
had  been  captured  by  the  pirates,  appointed 
her  superior  accommodation,  and  every  protec- 
tion was  extended  towards  her  and  her  com- 
G  5 
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panion,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Danish  Mon- 
arch could  be  known.  Thus,  for  the  present 
at  least,  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  Kirk,  and 
freed  from  his  hateful  presence,  she  waited 
quietly  the  hour  of  freedom.  By  the  ship 
which  set  sail  for  England,  as  soon  as  it  had  deli- 
vered up  the  prisoners,  Mary  Leslie  despatched 
another  letter  to  Tracy,  and  she  felt  full  confi- 
dence that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  rescuing 
her  from  her  painful  situation. 

Each  hour  Crichtonand  Harry  Knox  expected 
the  mandate  to  arrive,  which  would  give  them 
to  the  block ;  but  still  they  lingered  on,  in  that 
state  of  fevered  anxiety,  compared  with  which, 
certainty,  though  of  all  we  dread,  may  be  termed 
a  blessing.  Their  doom  had  been  fixed  as  soon  as 
they  landed  in  Denmark,  but  it  was  suspended 
by  the  very  means  taken  to  ensure  and  hasten  it. 

Provoked  beyond  measure  that  the  prize,  for 
which  he  had  encountered  no  small  share  of 
danger,  was  snatched  from  him  at  the  very  mo- 
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ment  he  felt  most  secure  of  possession,  Kirk 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  on  Crichton,  whose 
unexpected  presence  in  the  island,  had  in  some 
degree  frustrated  his  plans,  and  he  believed 
that  to  ensure  a  signal  punishment,  it  was  only- 
necessary  to  reveal  the  real  name  of  the  pirate, 
together  with  the  heinous  offences  charged  upon 
him.  But  this  disclosure,  far  from  producing 
its  intended  result,  at  once  placed  his  victim 
in  safety,  as  far  as  regarded  his  life,  since 
his  rank  was  found  too  high  to  be  degraded  to 
the  level  of  a  common  malefactor.  Full  of 
wrath  at  this  double  failure,  Kirk  proceeded 
to  England,  there  to  claim  his  portion  of  the 
reward,  promised  to  those  who  should  assist  in 
capturing  the  great  northern  pirate. 

Leaving  the  traitor  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
perfidy,  we  will  still  linger  round  the  prison  of 
Crichton  ;  and  should  it  be  found  that,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  have  compressed  the  events 
of  a  few  years  into  as  many  months,  we  must 
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plead  in  extenuation,  that  the  monotony  of  a 
prison  life  can  offer  little  that  might  warrant 
any  endeavours  to  recount  it.  One  circum- 
stance we  must  notice,  that  Harry  Knox, 
through  the  representation  of  Mary  Leslie  was 
looked  on  like  herself,  as  the  unwiUing  captive 
of  the  pirates,  and  his  being  with  Crichton  in 
that  unfortunate  expedition  Vvas  imputed  to 
compulsion  ;  hence,  though  detained  until  the 
final  determination  of  His  Majesty  should  be 
known,  the  young  sailor  w'as  allowed  a  degree 
of  liberty  which  rendered  his  doom  much  less 
severe  than  that  of  Crichton,  who  was  closely 
immured,  and  treated  with  a  degree  of  harsh- 
ness, which  the  crimes  charged  upon  him  in 
some  respects  warranted.  At  first,  Harry 
Knox  was  permitted  to  enter  his  cell,  then 
this  indulgence  was  denied  the  pirate,  whilst 
in  that  most  severe  punishment  that  can  be 
alloted  to  the  guilty — solitary  confinement, 
he  felt  in  all  its  awful    effects    the   gnawings 
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of  that  worm  which  dieth  not.  Harry  Knox 
would  gladly  have  obtained  a  reversion  of 
the  stern  decree  which  closed  Crichton's 
door  against  him,  but  he  pleaded  in  vain, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  rest,  with  learn-' 
ing,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  pirate  was  viell, 
and  growing  reconciled  to  his  gloomy  dun- 
geon. 

But  while  thus  prohibited  offering  the 
soothing  consolation  of  sympathising  friend- 
ship to  him,  who  had  formerly  led  captive 
his  youthful  imaginations,  Harry  Knox  found 
himself  at  liberty  to  visit  the  apartments 
allotted  to  Mary  Leslie  and  Dame  Margaret, 
and  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  society 
of  a  young  and  lovely  woman  indemnified  him 
for  other  disappointments.  Mary  on  her  part 
was  soon  led  to  watch  for  the  hour  of  his 
coming,  with  an  eagerness  which  in  the  simpli- 
city of  her  heart  she  attributed  solely  to  the 
interest  taken  in  one  who  she  feared  had  in  the 
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debasing  society  into  which  he  had  been  thrown, 
lost  some  of  that  elevation  of  mind  and   feeling 
she  believed  inherent  in  his  nature.     She  knew 
him  brave  even  to  rashness,  generous,  and  quick 
to  revenge,  or  to  forgive  an  injury,  but  he  wan- 
ted steady  principle  to  resist  evil  example,  and 
the  Scottish  maiden  flattered  herself  that  gentle 
admonition  when  uttered  by  the  sagelip  of  seven- 
teen would  have  its  due  influence  on  the  duc- 
tile youth  of  twenty.    During  the  conversations 
they  held,  Mary  Leslie  discovered  to  her  great 
dismay,  that  the  truths   of  religion,   his   aged 
relative  had  essayed  to  implant,  were  sapped  at 
least,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  by  his  being  at  so 
early  an  age  cast  into  the  society  of  his  Catholic 
uncle  ;  and  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  youth 
she  sought  to  win  him  back  to  the  creed   from 
which  he  had   strayed.     Interest   then,    in  his 
spiritual  welfare,  was  the  sheep's  coat  in  which 
the  wolf  love  slily  enveloped  himself  to  gain  an 
entrance  into  her  heart,   and  we  may  venture 
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to  remark  without  giving  offence  to  any  fair 
damsel  who  seeks  to  win  some  male  friend  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  that  under  this  same 
guise  the  cunning  spoiler  has  better  prospect  of 
success  than  under  the  fairest  mask  ever  invent- 
ed by  the  giddy  votary  of  pleasure. 

It  was  from  one  of  these  delightful  conversa- 
tions, wherein  much  had  been  said  to  very  little 
purpose,  though  the  arguments  used  by   Mary 
Leslie  might  have  done  credit  to    one  of  riper 
age,  that   the   young   sailor  was  summoned  by 
the  grim  jailor,  whose  province  it  was  to  attend    • 
on  Crichton.     As  the  rough  head  garnished  by 
its   fur   cap,   and  the   fierce   eye   of  this  man 
caught   the  attention    of    Mary    Leslie,     she 
started  and  with   difficulty  suppressed   the  cry 
that  rose  to  her  lips.     In  her   trepidation,  the 
little  bible  from  which  she  had  borrowed  words, 
when  she  felt  her  own  fail  in  carrying  the  weight 
she  would  fain  have  given   to  her   arguments. 
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fell  from  her  hand.  Harry  lifted  it  from  the 
ground  and  sought  to  reassure  her.^* 

'^  He  will  not  harm  you  lady,"  he  said,  re- 
plying to  the  startled  look  she  threw  towards 
the  man  who  leaned  against  the  door,  *^  he 
comes  to  bring  me  tidings  of  our  friend,  per- 
chance he  is  ill  and  needs  help," 

"  Nay,  take  it  with  you,"  she  replied,  as 
ashamed  of  her  fear,  she  made  an  effort  to 
conquer  it,  and  speaking  of  the  book  he  held 
towards  her,  "  take  it  with  you,  in  sickness  and 
sorrow  it  contains  a  medicine  of  more  value 
than  the  compounds  of  the  apothecary." 

"  When  uttered  by  your  lips  lady,  they  do 
indeed  impart  a  soothing  balm,  but  from  mine 
I  fear  me,  their  effect  would  be  lost.'* 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  taking  the  volume 
from  his  outstretched  hand,  said  solemnly, 
"  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  learn  all 
that  this  book  contains  for  your  good,  and  how 
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will  you  then  bless  the  hand  that  bestowed  it 
upon  you.** 

"  And  the  lips  that  sought  to  reveal  its  hid- 
den meanings  to  my  dull  brain,"  Harry  an^ 
swered,  smiHng  at  her  earnestness,  "  but 
yonder  man  grows  impatient,  farewell  sweet 
lady,  doubt  not  that  I  will  return  to-morrow, 
and  bring  you  tidings  of  one  you  feel  interested 
for,  spite  of  his  unholy  calling.'* 

He  left  the  room  with  his  savage  looking 
guide,  leaving  Mary  Leslie  a  prey  to  the  vague 
apprehension  of  some  coming  evil.  She 
watched  impatiently  for  the  hour,  when  he 
should  return,  and  relieve  or  confirm  her  fears ; 
it  came,  but  brought  not  the  promised  visitor ; 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  Mary 
Leslie  was  almost  tempted  to  abandon  herself 
to  despair,  believing  she  was  deprived  of  the 
only  being  to  whom  she  trusted  for  protec* 
tion,.  / 

On  questioning  his  guide  Harry  Knox  found 
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that  Crichton  had  been  attacked  by  fever,  and 
but  little  hope  remained  of  his  recovery, 

"  He  has  raved  of  you  ever  since  he  was 
taken  ill/^  the  man  continued,  "  and  the  leech 
gave  orders  to-day  that  you  should  be  sent  for ; 
he  thinks  seeing  you,  mayhap,  will  help  to  cure 
him." 

Arrived  at  the  prisoner's  cell,  the  jailor  ap- 
plied the  clumsy  key,  and  as  the  hinges  grated 
harshly  on  the  ear,  he  motioned  his  companion 
to  enter ;  this  done,  the  door  again  closed  with 
a  report  that  echoed  through  the  vaulted  pas- 
sages, and  the  young  sailor  found  himself  en- 
closed in  a  low,  damp  vault,  feebly  illumined  by 
the  light  which  found  its  way  through  a  small 
grating.  As  his  eye  became  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  he  descerned  an  undefined  heap  lying 
in  one  corner,  which,  aproaching,  he  discovered 
to  be  the  unhappy  pirate,  stretched  on  straw, 
either  sleeping  or  in  a  state  of  stupefaction. 

It  was  the  hour  for  the  visit  of  the  learned 
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leech,  whose  entrance  was  announced  by  the 
same  appalling  sounds  that  had  ushered  Harry, 
to  this  abode  of  misery  ;  they  had  now,  how- 
ever, a  more  visible  influence  on  the  prisoner, 
occasioned  probably  by  their  being  repeated 
every  day  at  the  same  hour ;  the  sound  too  of 
a  voice  familiar  to  his  ear  aided  their  effect,  and 
making  a  sudden  effort  Crichton  sat  erect. 
From  the  check  the  wretched  man  received,  as 
he  endeavoured  to  bend  forward,  Harry  Knox'a 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  thick  chain  passed 
round  his  middle,  and  fastened  to  an  iron  ring 
in  the  wall.  Harry  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  strange  severity,  but  he  soon  became  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  apparent  necessity  for  such 
a  measure. 

**  Is  his  friend  with  him  T'  the  leech  asked 
as  he  entered  the  cell ;  and  receiving  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative ;  he  continued,  "  'tis 
well,  wait  here  till  I  call  you,  and  give  me  the 
lamp."     He  drew  near,   and   raising   the  light 
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his  attendant  had  placed  in  his  hand,  fixed  a 
scrutinising  glance  on  the  young  sailor.  What 
the  result  of  his  observation  was,  we  cannot 
determine  ;  but  the  same  means  which  obtained 
for  him  a  view  of  the  object  of  his  curiosity 
gave  Harry -Knox  a  full  sight  of  the  raediciner. 
He  was  a  tall,  slender  man  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age ;  tho  painful  feeling  of  finding  himself  in 
the  presence  of  those  he  believed  far  above  him 
in  rank,  an  unfailing  source  of  discomfort  to 
mean  minds,  had  produced  an  ungainly  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  which  could  scarcely  be  de- 
nominated a  stoop,  but  carried  with  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  perpetual  bow.  His  face  was  one 
of  those  owl  like  visages  whence  every  expres- 
sion is  banished  save  an  assumption  of  dull 
gravity,  which  frequently  passes  current  with 
the  world  as  the  effect  of  profound  sense,  espe- 
cially if  happily  assisted  by  a  pair  of  black, 
beetling  brows. 

The  leech  turned  towards  Crichton,  placing 
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the  lamp  in  such  a  direction  that  its  rays  fell  on 
the  sick  man's  countenance  ;  a  thrill  of  horror 
shot  through  Harry's  frame  as  the  emaciated 
form  of  his  poor  friend  was  thus  marked  out. 
The  bones,  from  which  every  particle  of  flesh 
seemed  to  have  shrunk,  were  developed  with 
appalling  accuracy,  while  the  scanty  strip  of 
blanket,  the  prisoner's  only  covering,  concealed 
bt\t  little  of  their  outline ;  the  face,  drawn  and 
hollow,  told  a  tale  of  heart  rending  privation. 
But  it  was  the  eye  that  fixed  his  attention,  for 
in  that  he  read  the  fearful  conviction,  that  the 
being  who  was  in  other  days  the  beau  ideal  of 
his  young  imagination,  w'as  now  before  him  a 
prisoner,  chained,  and  a  maniac  ! 

As  the  truth  forced  itself  upon  the  youth's 
mind  he  covered  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  for 
ever  that  frightful  image,  and  groaned  aloud. 
The  sound  attracted  Crichton,  who,  making  a 
furious  effort  to  burst  his  chain,  shrieked  in  an 
agony  of  rage   as   he  found   himself  dragged 
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back  ;  then  grasping  the  leech's  arms  with  both 
his  hands,  drew  him  closer,  and  hid  his  face  on 
his  shoulder.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and 
the  blood-shot  eye  roamed  wildly  round  as  if  in 
search  of  some  dreaded  object. 

**  l)id  you  not  hear  him  ?'*  he  whispered. 

Sympathy  was  evidently  not  one  of  the 
leech's  virtues  ;  his  look  evinced  the  same  calm 
indifference  as  at  his  entrance,  and  without 
answering  the  poor  maniac,  or  endeavouring  in 
any  way  to  calm  the  fear  which  evidently  shook 
his  enfeebled  frame,  the  man  of  science  pro- 
ceeded to  feel  his  patient's  pulse.  Provoked  by 
the  coldness  of  his  look  and  manner,  Harry 
Knox  abruptly  asked  whether  nothing  could  be 
done  to  relieve  the  sufferer.  In  his  eagerness 
the  young  sailor  approached  close  to  the  inva- 
lid, and  kneeling  down,  the  better  to  reach 
him,  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  directly  over  him 
and  Crichton  obtained  a  full  view  of  his  face ; 
but  the  sight  only  augmented  bis  horror. 
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"There,  there  !"  he  said  pointing  to  Harry, 
"  I  told  you  he  was  come,  and  I  must  go  with 
him — where  would  you  drag  me? — not  that 
way,  it  leads  to  the  ruins  ! — to  my  trial  ? — that 
is  over,  and  I  was  pronounced  guiltless — yes 
guiltless,  thanks  to  power  and  gold  !  he  thought 
I  could  not  escape,  but  I  did,  ha  !  ha  !  ha !" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  of  what  does  he  speak  ?" 
Harry  asked. 

'*  Of  that  which  has  brought  him  to  this 
fearful  pass,"  the  leech  replied  with  a  solemn 
shake  of  the  head  ;  "  'tis  some  dark  crime  that 
haunts  him  thus,  and  mocks  the  power  of 
medicine  to  restore  a  healthy  tone  to  the  body." 

Again  Crichton  broke  out  into  that  wild  and 
rambling  talk  in  which  madness  gives  vent  to 
the  mingled  ideas  that  rush  like  a  torrent 
through  the  perturbed  brain. 

"  Hist !"  he  said,  raising  himself  a  Httle  and 
peering   cautiously  down,   as   if  in  the  act  of 
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watching  some  object  of  interest,  "  art  sure  it 
is  not  out  ?     No,  no,  there  it  lies  smouldring 
away — it  will  soon  reach  the  train — now  it  is 
close — hark  !  it  explodes  ! — save  yourselves  !" 
he  threw  himself  on  the  straw,  endeavouring  to 
heap  it  round,  as  if  to  hide  himself  from  some 
danger.      Then  again   more   calmly,   he   con- 
tinued, "  Now  it  is  over  !  search  for  the  body." 
Again  he  looked  carefully  round,   and  his  eye 
fell  on  Harry  Knox.     "  He  is  here  !  but  not 
dead  !  fools  !  idiots  !  how  has  he  escaped  ?  did 
you  not  tell  me  he  was  killed  ?  Nay  then,  upon 
him  with  your  daggers  ! — quick  1  quick  !  before 
he  can  raise  the  alarm  ! — Archie  ! — Parson  ! — 
where  are  they  ? — gone  !  and  I  am  alone  with 
the  dead — tlie  murdered !"     He  fell  back  ex- 
hausted by  his  raving;  seeing  him  powerless 
the  leech  proceeded  to  pour  from  a  small  silver 
flask  some  drops,  which  he  diluted  with  water 
from  the  pitcher  that  stood  beside ;  then  put 
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the  cup  to  his  patient's  lips,  who  eagerly 
swallowed  the  cooling  beverage  and  presently 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

"  The  fit  is  over  for  the  present,"  the  leech 
observed,  "  and  he  will  sleep  some  time.  My 
object  in  sending  for  you,  young  sir,  has  failed, 
since  it  is  clear  he  does  not  know  you,  or  mis- 
takes you  for  another.  You  may  therefore 
withdraw  as  soon  as  you  please,  since  you  can 
derive  small  benefit  from  the  raving  of  a  mad- 
man." 

"  Do  you  think  his  reason  is  quite  gone  ?'* 
"  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  determine 
that ;  the  mind  will  in  most  cases  recover  its 
tone  even  where  the  delirium,  occasioned  by 
fever,  has  been  violent  and  protracted ;  but 
then,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  phantoms 
which  haunt  the  feverish  couch,  are  airy  visions 
that  come  and  go,  as  the  nervous  system  is  more 
or  less  excited.  The  root  of  this  prisoner's 
malady  draws  its  vitality  from  the  source   of 
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truth  ;  and  those  horrid  images  which  now  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  poor  wretches  brain 
have  probably  for  months,  perhaps  for  years, 
held  a  predominate  situation  in  his  thoughts. 
Credit  me,  young  sir,  the  mind  of  man,  when 
sound,  will  wrestle  with  a  secret  which  may 
sorely  burden  it ;  aye,  and  hold  it  firmly  ;  but 
let  that  mind  be  touched  by  bodily  suffering, 
and  a  view  of  death,  it  relaxes  its  hold,  and  the 
secret  so  long  hidden  from  every  human  eye,  is 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  even  by  him  who  has 
so  strictly  guarded  it/^ 

'^  Can  he  not  be  brought  to  confess  ?  is  there 
no  priest  near  to  whom  he  might  unburden 
his  conscience?" 

"  Men  say  he  is  no  good  Catholic,  and  that 
he  turns  from  a  confessor  as  he  would  from 
Beelzebub.  I  thought  he  might  be  brought  to 
speak  to  you,  but  he  does  not  know  you,  it 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  he  should  make  a 
stranger  his  father  confessor.*' 


(t 
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"  I  will  make  one  more  trial,"  Harry  said ; 
when  he  wakes,  perhaps  he  may  know  me.^' 
"  As  you  please/'  the  other  rejoined  coldly, 
for  my  part,  accustomed  as  I  am  to  scenes  of 
this  kind,  I  own  I  should  not  feel  quite  com- 
fortable to  find  myself  enclosed  in  a  vault  like 
this,  alone  with  a  maniac ;  true  he  is  chained, 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  strongest 
bonds   are    ineffectual,  when  opposed   to   the 
preternatural  strength  of  insanity  ;  however,  if 
you  are  determined  to  stay  with  the  patient,  I 
would  counsel  you  to  beware  how  you  irritate 
him,     I  will  leave  the  lamp  if  my  attendant  is 
provided  with  a  light  to  conduct  me  through 
the  labyrinths  of  this  subterranean  world.'' 
"  Are  there  many  prisoners  confined  here  ?'* 
Something  like  a  smile  disturbed,  for  a  mo- 
ment,  the  stillness  of  the  leech's  face,    as  he 
answered, — "  The  castle  of  Mai  may  can  boast 
of  as  good  accommodation  for  prisoners,  and  of 
as   goodly   a   stock   thereof  as   any  castle  in 
H  3 
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Europe.     But    I   am    transgressing   the  rules, 
which  prescribe  total  silence  on  all  the  secrets 
of  a  state  prison.     Farewell,  young  gentleman, 
to-morrow  at  the  same  time,  my  duty  will  lead 
me   again   to  this  cell.     My   assistant  will  be 
here  at  an  early  hour,  when  he  will  liberate  you , 
for  by  that  time  you  will  doubtless  feel  weary 
of   your   self-imposed  penance ;    till  then  you 
must  submit  to  be  locked  up  with  the  prisoner." 
So  saying,  with  an  important  look  and  slow 
step,  the  leech   withdrew,   and  the  grating  of 
the  key,  and   two  massive  bolts,  told   that  all 
egress  from  the  dungeon  was  impracticable.    It 
would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the   young 
sailor  felt  none  of  that  cold  chill  which  per- 
vades the  human  frame  when  the  principle  of 
instinct  within,  warns  us  of  the  proximity  of 
danger ;  but  his  was  not  a  nature  to   be  long 
oppressed  by  such  fears,  and  rousing  himself 
to  courage  and  confidence,  he  threw  himself  on 
a  block  of   wood,   which  furnished   the   only 
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approach  to  a  seat  the  dungeon  afforded,  in- 
dulging in  that  chain  of  thought  his  situation 
naturally  inspired. 

He  reflected  on  his  connexion  with  the 
strange  man  who  lay  before  him ;  on  the  events 
which  led  to  that  connexion ;  he  recollected  the 
emotions  which  had  so  frequently  marked  the 
pirate's  manner  when  he  had  unexpectedly 
met  his  eye ;  this  visible  perturbation,  too, 
strangely  coincided  with  a  vague  idea  of  words 
spoken  by  his  grandmother,  who  told  of  a 
stranger  Knight,  that  in  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood sought  possession  of  him,  because  he^bore 
the  look  of  one  he  had  wronged;  and  this 
tale  was  confirmed  by  what  he  had  heard  fall 
from  Crichton's  lips  in  his  ravings.  Harry 
could  not  regard  these  words  wholly  as  the  off 
spring  of  a  diseased  imagination,  since  the 
tenor  of  Crichton's  conduct  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  acquaintance,  had  proved  there 
was   foundation   for   the    idea  they  conveyed. 
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What  inference  then  could  be  drawn  from  this 
extraordinary  coincidence  ?  solely  this,  that  the 
pirate  had  foully  murdered  some  relative  of 
Harry  Knox,  probably  his  fatl.er ;  since  thus 
much  of  his  history  had  been  confided  to  the 
youth  by  his  grandmother,  that  he  was  nobly 
born  and  that  his  father's  days  had  been  cut 
short  by  violence.  How  intently  Harry  watch- 
ed that  sleeping  form,  and  impatiently  longed 
yet  dreaded  to  behold  the  eyes  again  unclose  ! 
But  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still  the 
effects  of  that  soporific  draught  were  not  ex- 
hausted. 

Meanwhile  the  lamp  burned  low,  and  Harry 
Knox,  unwilling  to  be  left  in  total  darkness  with 
such  a  companion,  rose,  and  softly  approached 
the  light  to  find  if  he  could  replenish  it.  As 
he  moved,  the  calm  repose  of  Crichton  became 
troubled,  and  he  muttered  a  few  words  that 
plainly  shewed  his  mind  was  still  occupied 
with  the  subject  which  had  engrossed  it  at  the 
moment  he  fell  asleep. 
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Fearful  of  rousing  him  entirely,  Harry 
paused  in  the  effort  he  was  about  to  make,  to 
revive  the  expiring  lamp  ;  that  momeut  lost, 
could  not  be  redeemed ;  the  light  burst  up  with 
a  portentous  brightness — quivered — then  sank 
in  complete  extinction,  Crichton  started  from 
sleep,  and  with  the  querulous  wailing  of  sick- 
ness, pain,  and  childUke  terror,  lamented  the 
darkness  in  which  he  found  himself;  while 
dreading  the  effects  which  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  whom  he  had  no  means  of  discerning, 
might  have  on  his  fevered  mind,  Harry  Kno5t 
scarcely  permitted  himself  to  breathe.  Appa- 
rently the  fierce  paroxysm  which  precede  his 
sleep  had  subsided,  as  it  was  in  a  milder  strain, 
that  he  pursued  the  thread  of  the  discourse  he 
had  held  while  the  fever  fit  was  on  him. 

"  I  dreamed  it,"  he  muttered,  "  for  he  is  dead, 
aye,  and  buried  too,  that]I  saw — and  yet  he  has 
been  with  me  since — alive,  and  talking  to  me — 
I  must  tell  Maitland  of  this—Archie  too   shall 
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find  him  out  if  he  lives,  and  then — ha  !  ha  ! 
to  see  how  he  went  skimming  through  the  air 
like  a  bird  !  it  was  a  dreary  night — dark — dark 
as  it  is  now  ;  but  he  had  light  enough  to  find 
his  way  aloft — and  they  say  Archie  has  confes- 
sed,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here — he  dared  not ! 
for  he  laid  the  train — and  then  he  has  sworn 
never  to  betray  me— I  wish  he  was  here — my 
head  is  confused,  and  I  must  have  no  confessor 
but  the  Parson  of  Glasgow,  he  will  set  all  right 
between  me  and  heaven.  Heaven  !  that  is  not 
forme — does  it  not  say,  no  murderer? — no, 
hell  is  my  portion  for  ever.'*  Overpowered 
by  the  frightful  images  that  crowded  on  his 
mind,  the  wretched  man  sank  down  with  an 
hysterical  sob. 

The  position  Harry  Knox  had  hitherto 
maintained,  motionless  as  a  statue,  had  by  this 
time  become  painful,  and  he  sought  to  change 
it,  the  movement  slight  as  it  was  caught  Crich- 
ton*8  ear,  sharpened  by  disease  to  an  agonising 
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acuteness.  "  Some  one  is  near  me/'  he  said 
wildly,  "  who  art  thou  !  speak  !  angel  or  devil 
let  me  hear  my  doom." 

"  'Tis  I,  Harry  Knox,  your  friend/* 

^^  Harry  Knox,  ha !  I  know  you  now,  ^tis 
you  who  have  followed  me  in  his  likeness  like  a 
shadow,** 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?*'  Harry  asked  in  a 
soothing  tone,  ^^  you  have  been  ill,  dear  Crich- 
ton,  and  have  had  many  wild  fancies.** 

"  Fancies !     Call  you    the   truth,     damning 
truth,    fancies? — but    how    now,   fellow! — no, 
observance — no     respect — do   you    not   know 
me  ? — down    on   your   bended  knee   and  ask 
pardon  of  the  Glueen  of  Scotland's  husband.'* 

"  Alas  !*'  thought  his  auditor,  '*  he  raves 
again,  and  my  chance  of  learning  the  truth 
from  him  is  less  than  ever,  yet  he  knew  me  this 
moment.** 

"  So,"  the  pirate  continued,  ^'  you  are  humbled 
to  the  dust  now — *tls  well — rise,  we  pardon  you? 
H  5 
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seeing  it  arose  from  ignorance  of  our  real  rank- 
hand  me  the  paper,  I  will  myself  sign  your 
pardon.  How  !  can  you  not  read?  yet  'tis 
written  in  characters,  as  clear  and  shining  as  the 
stars  of  heaven — James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Both" 
well,  and  Duke  of  Orkney/^ 

Here  then  was  the  clue  to  all  that  mystery 
which  had  hung  over  this  unhappy  man ;  since 
in  that  poor  maniac,  lay  all  that  remained  of  him 
whose  turbulent  passions,  and  dark  crimes,  had 
plunged  a  nation  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
like  the  withering  breath  of  the  sirocco,  had 
blighted  the  fairest  floweret  that  ever  bloomed 
on  earth. 

Harry  Knox  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  that 
the  crime  which  planted  his  feverish  couch 
with  thorns,  was  the  murder  of  the  ill  fated 
Darnley,  in  which  it  was  never  for  a  moment 
doubted,  Bothwell  had  taken  an  active  share. 
Yet  after  all,  might  the  ravings  of  a  mad 
man  be  relied  on,  and  was  it  indeed  that 
lawless  noble  who  thus  lay  chained  in  a  dun- 
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geon?  Harry  Knox  felt  neither  power  nor 
inclination  to  break  the  silence  which  follow- 
ed the  utterance  of  that  name  ;  and  the  jailor 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the  accustomed 
hour,  found  the  youth  pale,  agitated,  and 
scarcely  possessing  more  perception  than  the 
motionless  form  of  Crichton — or  Bothwell,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  call  him. 

"  He  is  dead  I  think,"  the  man  said  bending 
over  the  straw,  ^^  What  has  chanced  to  send 
him  off  so  sudden  ?  but  'tis  sometimes  the  way 
with  these  madmen ;  one  minute  they  are 
hallooing  and  shouting,  and  the  next  they  go 
off  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  But  you  seem 
none  the  better  for  a  night's  rest  in  the  dungeon, 
youngster,  the  leech  bade  me  let  you  forth  if 
ye  liked  it,  so  you  had  better  come.^' 

*^  Are  you  sure  he  is  quite  dead  ?'*  Harry 
asked  approaching  the  body,  then  placing  his 
hand  on  BothwelFs  heart,  he  added,  "  no,  he 
is  warm,  and  I  feel  his  heart  beat,  though  but 
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feebly.  Help  me  to  rouse  him,  or  he  will  pass 
away  in  this  death-like  stupor/' 

"  And  why  should  you  do  that  ?"  the  jailor 
asked  in  some  surprise,  *^  *tis  better  he  should 
die  quiet  like,  than  rave  and  tear  as  1  have 
seen  him  ;  so  with  your  good  leave,  fair  sir,  I 
will  e'en  let  him  be  as  he  is  ;  he  wants  no  food, 
that's  clear.  I  can  do  nought  for  him;  and 
unless  you  come  along  with  me,  you  must  just 
wait  here  till  the  leech  comes,  when  I  take  it 
you  will  be  ready  for  breakfast." 

"  I  cannot  leave  him  friend,  but  will  wait  his 
waking  again,  I  must  hear  more." 

"  Humph  I"  the  man  muttered  to  himself, 
'^  he  has  caught  the  infection,  and  will  soon  be 
mad  as  'tother ;  if  the  doctor's  patients  encrease 
in  this  way,  he  must  look  out  for  more  help, 
for  I  shan't  stand  it.  No  doubt  he  foresaw 
what  would  happen,  and  so  just  cooped  up  the 
poor  boy  for  the  night.  Well,  young  gentle - 
Hian,  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  go  with 
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me  ?  trust  me  yau  will  repent  if  you  stay  longer 
in  this  rat's  hole/* 

^'  I  will  not  leave  him  while  life  lasts/' 
^'  Well,  well,  if  wilful  will,  wilful  must,  so 
fare   ye   well,   I   must  go  and  feed   the  other 
rooks   that   are   crying  out  for   food  by  this 
time.'' 

He  left  the  dungeon,  and  Harry  Knox  was 
again  enclosed  in  a  living  tomb ;  but  a  new  and 
engrossing  feeling  had  taken  possession  of  the 
youth's  mind,  rendering  him  unmindful  of  all 
beside.     He  burned   to  know,  whether  Both- , 
well  could  throw  any  light  on  his  parentage, 
and  what  was  the  singular  feeling  that  actuated 
his  conduct  towards  him,  while  a  prisoner  on 
the  island  ;  a  feeling  which  seemed  to  act  with 
force  sufficient  to  overpower  every  other,  and 
even  amid  the  wild  career  of  a  pirate,  bring  his 
thoughts  invariably  to  one  point. 

Bothwell  was  still  in  the  same  torpid  state, 
when  the  learned  leech  once  more  stood  beside 
him. 
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"  It  is  the  crisis  of  the  disorder/*  he  said  in 
reply  to  a  question  Harry  put.  ''  Should  the 
raving  return  when  he  awakes,  it  may  be  some 
time  before  he  is  released  by  death,  for  to  that 
alone  we  can  look  for  relief  in  such  a  case  as 
this ;  but  should  the  patient  wake  calm,  and 
with  restored  sense,  then  the  hour  of  dissolu- 
tion is  at  hand ;  has  he  said  aught  that  may 
lead  you  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  his  unhappy 
state  ?" 

"  He  has  uttered  words,  that  if  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  them,  would  in  some  sort 
account  for  the  disorder  of  his  mind." 

The  leech  turned  his  dull  leaden  eye  on 
the  young  sailor's  face,  as  he  said,  "  you  are 
then  ignorant  of  this  man^s  history  ?" 

''  Not  if  he  is  indeed  the  nobleman  he  calls 
himself.*' 

"  His  real  name  and  rank,''  the  doctor  con- 
tinued, "  were  revealed  by  him  through  whose 
means   it   seems   he   was  captured,  and  these 
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saved  him  from  the  gibbet.  Nor  would  you, 
young  sir,  have  escaped,  for  you  too  were  con- 
demned as  the  chief  aider  and  abettor  in  his 
crimes ;  but  the  fair  damsel  who  was  brought 
hither  with  you,  pleaded  so  powerfully  in  your 
behalf,  asserting  that  you  were  no  pirate,  save 
on  compulsion,  that  our  gracious  King  ex- 
tended his  royal  clemency  towards  you,  being 
unwilling  the  son  should  suffer  for  the  faults 
of  the  father/' 

"  What  mean  you  ?'*  Harry  Knox  demanded 
with  a  look  of  horror,  ^*  can  it  be  thought  that 
he  who  gave  me  being,  is  a  murderer?" 

*^  So  his  Majesty  of  Denmark  believes,"  the 
doctor  replied,  without  noticing  the  youth's 
expression  of  agony. 

"He  has  no  son,"  Harry  rejoined,  "  his  first 
wife,  whom  he  divorced  bore  him  no  children, 
and  Mary  of  Scotland  has  but  one,  whose  father 
was  Lord  Darnley — how  then  can  I  be  his 
son  ?^^ 
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"  Nay,  you  must  ask  himself/*  the  leech 
answered,  "  I  know  nothing  of  your  pedigree. 
But  my  moments  are  precious,  farewell  young 
gentleman;  perhaps,  if  nothing  happens  to 
prevent  it,  I  may  repair  to  this  cell  again  in  the 
evening,  seeing  my  patient  is  in  extremity,  but 
do  not  depend  on  my  coming.'* 

With  his  usual  phlegmatic  look  and  solemn 
tread,  the  man  of  science  quitted  the  cell  ; 
leaving  a  suffering  fellow-creature  to  perish 
with  all  the  indiflference  he  would  have  testified 
had  a  brute  been  in  the  same  condition. 

When  the  sun  was  in  the  meridian,  a  larger 
portion  of  light  found  entrance  through  the 
grating,  and  as  it  fell  on  the  sleeper,  his  com- 
panion could  observe  that  Bothwell's  slumber 
was  about  to  terminate,  the  eyelids  quivered, 
the  muscles  of  the  face  were  distx)rted  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  wrenched  by  some  sharp 
spasmodic  pang,  while  the  long  bony  fingers 
sought  with  convulsive  motion,  to  grasp  the 
straw  beneath  them. 
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Presently  these  paroxysms  passed  away,  and 
then  for  a  time  the  patient  lay  in  that  calm  and 
deep  repose  which   blesses  the  cradled  infant, 
before  the  over-burdened  brain  has  received  the 
impression  of  those  images  that  haunt  it  even  in 
sleep.     This   continued   about   an   hour,    and 
then   the   eyelids  rose,  not  with  the    sudden 
movement  which  usually  marks  our  first  waking 
but  with   a   slow   protracted   motion  such  as 
would   follow   the   release  of  something  from 
which  a  weight  is   removed.     Bothwell   gazed 
round  his  prison  with   the  vacant  look  of  one 
wholly  unconscious  of  any  impression  as  con- 
veyed through  the  eye ;  his  glance  rested  on 
Harry  Knox,  and  then  it  seemed  that  recollec- 
tion first  began  to  dawn  ;  a  faint  smile   played 
on  his  ashy  lip  and  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
which  the  young  sailor  grasped   affectionately, 
forgetful   at   the  moment   that  the   emaciated 
fingers  which  trembled  in  his  own  were  stained 
with  the  foul  crime  of  murder. 
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"  Where  have  you  been  Harry  ?"  Bothw  ell 
asked  in  a  feeble  tone,  "  I  have  been  sick,  and 
sorely  needed  you  ;  they  told  me  you  were  dead, 
but  1  knew  the  villains  lied.  See  how  they 
have  used  me/'  he  continued  pointing  to  the 
chain,  ^^  but  it  will  soon  be  over." 

The  chill  damp  of  death  was  indeed  upon 
his  brow  ;  Harry  Knox  stooped  to  wipe  it  away. 

^*  You  have  been  faithful  to  me,  Harry,  when 
those  who  owed  me  much  deserted,  and 
betrayed  me.  Come  near,  nearer ;  I  have 
much  to  tell  you,  if  the  busy  fiend  which  is 
ever  whispering  in  my  ear,  the  fearful  doom 
that  awaits  me,  will  give  me  time.  Do  you 
know  me  V 

He  gazed  anxiously  in  the  youth's  face  as  if 
he  dreaded  to  read  that  such  knowledge,  if  pos- 
sessed, had  estranged  the  last  human  being  to 
■\^hom  he  clung. 

But  no  such  expression  was  visible,  as  Harry 
Knox  repeated  what  Bothwell  had  uttered   the 
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preceding  night.  The  prisoner's  mind  was 
evidently  reUeved ;  after  a  momentary  pause  he 
said  in  a  hurried  manner. 

^'  Yes,  1  told  you  the  truth,  I  am  Hepburn, 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  created^  by  the  affection 
of  an  ill  fated  Queen,  Duke  of  Orkney — will 
you  still  abide  by  such  a  wretch.^' 

The  young  sailor  deeply  affected,  assured  the 
sick  man  he  would  never  leave  him. 

'^  1  might  have  been  sure  of  you,"  Bothwell 
said  earnestly,  *^  yours  is  no  mercenary  heart, 
but  a  right  noble  one.  Had  he,  you  so  much 
resemble  in  outward  form,  borne  your  noble 
nature  beneath  his  corslet,  the  page  of  history 
blotted  by  his  foul  murder,  might  have  been 
blazoned  with  his  deeds  of  chivalry.  But  death 
comes  on  apace  ;  one  boon  I  beg  ;  deny  it  not 
as  you  value  the  blessings  of  a  dying  man  ;  bear 
this  token  to  Mary  Stuart  and  say,  that 
Bothwell  whom  she  so  basely  sacrificed  for  yon- 
der dotard  died  blessing  her  with  his  last  breath, 
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and  as  truly  and  devotedly  her  own  true 
Knight,  as  when  she  divided  this  slender  cir- 
clet with  him." 

He  took  from  among  the  straw,  the  sheath  of 
a  dagger  or  knife,  and  opening  the  handle,  drew 
thence  part  of  a  plain  gold  ring,  which  he 
placed  in  the  hand  of  Harry  Knox  ;  then, 
seeing  the  youth  hesitated  to  reply,  he  said  in 
an  anxious  tone, ''  will  you  refuse  my  last  re- 
quest ?" 

''  I  may  not  promise  to  do  your  errand," 
Harry  said  casting  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
while  the  generous  blood  mantled  in  his  cheek, 
"  since  the  Queen  of  Scotland  is  so  strictly 
guarded  that  there  is  small  chance  I  could  get 
speech  of  her — and  if  I  could — "  He  stopped 
abruptly,  as  if  unwilling  to  pain  the  dying  man 
by  giving  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  stirred 
within  him.  Bothwell  saw  the  conflict,  but 
feigned  to  believe  his  unwillingness  to  take 
the  charge    he    wished    to  [^entrust  him  with, 
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arose  solely  from  apprehension  respecting  his 
own  safety. 

**Your  tone  is  changed/*  he  said  with  a 
faint  smile,  ^'  since  you  were  eager  to  storm 
castles  and  dare  death  in  a  thousand  appalling 
shapes,  so  you  might  win  a  look  at  this  un- 
happy princess.^' 

"  I  knew  not  then,  it  was  Mary  Stuart  you 
spoke  of;  I  only  believed  her  a  lovely,  oppressed 
woman,  whom  every  true  son  of  chivalry  was 
bound  to  protect  and  rescue,  from  the  unjust 
captivity  in  which  she  was  held.*^ 

'^  Think  the  same  still,  good  youth.  Credit 
me,  they  who  judge  more  harshly  of  Mary 
Stuart  wrong  her  foully." 

Harry  Knox  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  then 
forgetting  to  whom  he  spoke,  said  indignantly. 

'^  Call  you  that  a  foul  wrong  which  charges 
with  guilt  the  murderess  of  a  husband  ?  who, 
in  a  space  of  time  which  allows  not   that   bus- 
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band's  ashes  to  grow   cold,  links   herself  with 
the  partner  in  her  crime  ?" 

The  frame  of  Bothwell  shook  as  if  an  ague  fit 
were  on  him  ;  and  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  un- 
wary speech  by  witnessing  the  agony  it  occasion- 
ed, Harry  Knox  threw  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
side the  sufferer,  and  sought  by  raising  his  head 
to  relieve  his  oppression.  Bothwell  removed 
the  hand  that  covered  his  eyes,  and  collecting 
all  his  remaining  strength  in  one  mighty  effort 
to  master  the  emotion  that  shook  him,  said. 

^^  Hear  me,  Harry  Knox,  when  on  the  faith 
of  a  dying  man  I  tell  you,  Mary  of  Scotland 
is  clear  of  the  crime  you  so  boldly  charge  upon 
her.  No,  by  all  the  dread  horrors  which  have 
never  ceased  to  haunt  my  guilty  mind  since  the 
night  of  that  murder,  for  which  I  am  about  to 
be  tried  at  God's  tribunal,  I  swear  that  Mary 
Stuart  was  ignorant  of  our  fell  intent  to  de- 
stroy Durnley.     I  alone  perpetrated   the   deed. 
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but  Maitland  and  Morton  shared  in  planning 
it.     Are  you  satisfied  now  ?" 

Alarmed  at  the  unnatural  brilliancy  which 
lightened  Both  well's  eye,  and  believing  the  de- 
lirium in  all  its  violence  was  returning,  Harry 
Knox  hastened  to  pacify  him  with  the  assurance 
of  his  belief  in  the  assertion  he  had  made. 

^*  Then  you  will  do  my  errand/'  Bothwell 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  carry  to  her  my  blessing, 
and  say  that  Bothwell,  her  own  faithful  Knight, 
with  his  latest  words  vindicated  her  innocence 
— Swear  I"  he  added  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
vault  ring  again. 

As  Harry  Knox  uttered  the  usual  formula 
in  which  a  promise  of  fidelity  was  couched, 
according  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  chivalry, 
Bothwell  sank  back  ;  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
played  over  his  marble  features,  and  as  the 
speaker  pronounced  the  last  words,  his  spirit 
burst   its  earthly   tenement,  and  sought  that 
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unknown  region  where  its  dread  account  was 
to  be  rendered. 

Death  in  its  mildest  shape  is  a  fearful  sight  ; 
when  we  behold  the  form,  which  late  ^was 
breathing  and  moving  like  ourselves,  cold  and 
inanimate  clay,  it  chills  the  soul  to  touch.  But 
when  we  gaze  on  the  body  from  which  the 
spirit  has  passed,  and  know  that  its  career  has 
been  marked  by  daring  rebellion  against  the 
laws  of  its  Creator  and  Judge,  then  indeed  the 
sting  of  death  is  felt  even  by  those  who  are  not 
yet  victims  to  its  power. 

Harry  Knox  felt  all  the  awe  which  a  death 
bed  usually  inspires,  but  he  thought  riot  of 
asking  the  question,  has  he  found  an  atonement 
for  his  crimes  ?  With  him,  to  die  was  release 
from  pain  and  care,  and  a  translation  into 
realms  of  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  final 
determination,  relative  to  the  remaining  pri- 
soners^ was  obtained  from  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. Mary  Leslie  had  mourned  the  fate  of 
one,  who,  amid  the  wild  license  of  a  rover's 
life,  had  ever  extended  towards  her  kindness 
and  protection ;  while  Dame  Margaret  was 
loud  in  her  thanksgivings,  that  the  author  of 
their  calamities  no  longer  cumbered  the  earth. 
One  thing  was  wanted  to  complete  the  good  old 

VOL.  II.  I 
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lady's  satisfaction,  she  declared  that  her  auld 
e'en  would  be  closed  with  perfect  cheerfulness 
could  they  only  see  Harry  Knox,  to  whom  she 
had  become  much  attached,  the  husband  of 
her  dear  young  lady.  Whatever  might  be 
the  thoughts  of  Mary  herself  on  this  subject, 
they  v/ere  carefully  locked  in  her  own  bosom — 
but  in  proportion  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
her  expected  introduction  to  Henry  Tracy,  a 
restless  anxiety  took  place  of  the  quiet  resigna- 
tion that  had  hitherto  marked  her  manner — 
this  might  arise  from  the  anxious  state  of  sus- 
pense in  which  she  was  kept,  from  the  daily 
expectation  of  receiving  some  intimation  from 
Tracy.  It  came  at  length  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  couched  in  a  strain  of  chilling  politeness, 
a  stranger  might  have  used  ;  it  spoke  of  regret 
at  her  late  trials,  regret  increased  by  its  not 
being  in  the  writer's  power  to  compensate  for 
them  by  offering  her  an  asylum  at  his  house  ; 
a  step  which  was  rendered  impracticable   by 
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the  severe  iadisposidon  of  his  mother,  which 
threatened  to  terminate  fatally.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Tracy  counselled  his  fair  bride 
to  return  to  her  former  residence  in  Scotland, 
there  to  sojourn,  under  the  protection  of  her 
guardian,  until  such  time  as  he  should  be  able 
to  conduct  her  in  person  to  her  destined  home. 
A  chill  crept  to  the  heart  of  the  Scottish 
maiden,  as  she  folded  up  the  unsatisfactory 
scroll,  and  a  bright  tear-drop  found  its  way 
into  her  large  hazel  eye  ;  but  pride  checked  its 
further  course,  and  she  tried  to  cheat  herself 
into  the  belief,  that  the  rules  of  high  society 
prescribed  to  her  lover  this  tone  of  cold  re- 
serve. 

A  few  days  found  the  little  party  sailing 
away  from  the  shores  of  Denmark,  and  many 
more  had  not  elapsed  before  Mary  Leslie  and 
Dame  Margaret  were  settled  in  the  quiet  abode 
from  which  they  had  been  drawn,  to  undergo 
such  singular  trials,  but  while  the  latter  rejoiced 
I  3 
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in  finding  it  the  same  happy  home  she  had  left, 
to  her  young  companion  all  was  changed.  The 
drop  of  anxiety  and  suspicion,  had  found  its 
way  into  her  cup,  and  its  poisonous  effects 
wrought  slowly,  but  surely. 

Harry  Knox,  after  seeing  his  two  companions 
safe  within  the  walls  of  their  home,  turned  with 
a  sad  heart  on  the  lonely  way  we  must  beg  to 
follow.  Independent  of  a  certain  degree  of 
superstitious  feeling,  which  incessantly  urged 
him  to  discharge  his  vow,  to  convey  BothwelPs 
dying  bequest  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  a  vague 
hope  that  good  might  accrue  to  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  his  mission,  determined  him  to 
proceed  instantly  to  England,  there  to  lay,  at 
the  unfortunate  Queen's  feet  the  pledge  of  her 
wretched  husband's  fidelity ;  the  young  sailor, 
therefore,  set  forward  with  a  stout,  if  not  a  light 
heart,  towards  that  part  of  England,  where 
Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned. 

The  castle  of  Fotheringay  was  attained  with- 
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out   difficulty,   but   as   he    stood   beneath    its 
massive   walls,    Harry   Knox   found   that   the 
least  part  of  his  task  was  completed.     He  had 
learned  from   report   that   the  royal   prisoner 
was  sometimes  permitted  the  exercise  of  riding, 
he  therefore  hoped,  that  by  throwing    himself 
in  her  way,  something  perchance   might  occur 
to  attract  her  notice.     But  a  death-blow   was 
given  to  these  hopes,  when  he  found  that  in 
consequence  of  a  plot  being  detected,  to  carry 
off  Mary   Stuart  in  one  of  these  airings,  the 
confinement  of  the  illustrious  captive  had  grown 
more  rigorous,  and  no  chance  remained  that 
she  would  ever  again  be  permitted  to  quit  those 
walls  living.     The  young  sailor  found  too  that 
any    enquiries   made  respecting  Queen   Mary 
drew  upon  him  considerable  suspicion,  and  he 
was  more  than  once  admonished,  if  he  valued  a 
walk  on  the  green  sward,  not  to  concern  him- 
self about  what  did  not  belong  to  him ;  taught 
caution    by   these   friendly    hints,   the  •  youth 
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ceased  to  speak  on  the  subject  nearest  his 
heart ;  and  the  better  to  lull  suspicion  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  a  gardener,  just  wanting 
a  strong  arm  to  assist  in  his  arduous  duties. 
Vegetables  were  yet  a  rarity  in  England,  and 
the  skill  of  honest  Sandy,  in  rearing  the  few 
then  cultivated  for  the  tables  of  the  great, 
brought  him  into  great  notoriety.  More  than 
once,  some  of  the  productions  of  his  garden 
found  their  way  even  to  the  table  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  received  from  royalty  praises 
■which  failed  not  to  stamp  the  fortunate  horti- 
culturist, head  of  his  profession. 

But  there  was  a  fairer  though  less  fortunate 
Queen,  to  whom  Sandy  w^ould  x^illingly  have 
parted,  not  only  with  his  vegetables,  but  with 
his  life,  could  the  doing  so  have  benefitted 
Mary  of  Scotland  ;  this  however  was  a  secret, 
carefully  locked  in  his  own  breast,  and  though 
it  was  well  known  that  the  gardener  was  fra^ 
the  land  o'cakes,  no   one   ever   suspected  that 
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he  nourished  any  regard  for  his  own  country, 
or  aught  connected  therewith.  Could  they 
have  looked  into  the  workings  of  Sandy's  mind 
they  might  have  discovered  that  the  wily  Scot 
only  waited  the  opportunity  to  do  Queen  Mary 
a  good  turn,  quietly  and  cannily ;  but  even 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  a  stranger  to  these 
secret  machinations.  At  Harry  Knox's  first 
appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fother- 
ingay,  Sandy  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  noble 
prisoner  was  in  some  sort  connected  with  his 
coming  ;  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  finding' 
out  how  far  this  conjecture  was  right,  that, 
after  cautioning  him  on  the  danger  of  appear- 
ing interested  in  the  unlucky  leddy,  the  Scot 
had  received  the  young  stranger  into  his  house, 
the  better  to  watch  his  proceedings. 

Things  were  in  this  position,  when  one  even- 
ing, as  Sandy  and  his  new  assistant  were  pre- 
paring to  return  to  the  cottage,  they  were  inter- 
rupted in  arranging  their  tools,  by  a  messenger 
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who  came  with  haste  to  summon  Sandy  in   his 
master's  name  to  the  castle  without  delay. 

"  Hout  mon  !"  the  gardener  said  somewhat 
impatiently,  "  wherefore  are  ye  in  sic  a  flurry, 
tak  time  mon  and  tell  me  who  wants  me  ?" 

"  Sir  Annias  wants  you,  Sandy,  so  come  di- 
rectly for  the  castle's  on  fire,  and  he  is  afraid 
the  prisoner  will  get  off  in  the  din/' 

For  once  in  his  life  the  cautious  Scot  was 
seen  to  put  himself  in  a  great  bustle,  and 
dashing  down  the  spade  he  was  just  going  to 
lay  beside  his  other  implements,  Sandy  called 
on  Harry  Knox  to  come  with  him ;  but  here 
the  messenger  interposed. 

"  No,  Sandy,"  he  said,  ^'  this  youngster 
must  not  go,  my  master  will  have  no  strangers 
about.  He  sent  for  you,  knowing  you  for  a 
quiet,  decent  body  ;  but  who  knows  this  is  not 
a  spy  of  the  papists,  for  'tis  they  have  fired  the 
castle.'^ 

"  I  will  respond  for  the  lad*s  honesty  with  my 
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life,"  was  the  pithy  reply  of  Sandy,  and  afraid 
of  losing  his  time  or  provoking  the  Scot  who 
was  proverbial  for  unyielding  obstinacy,  the  man 
contented  himself  with  observing  that  Sandy 
must  take  the  blame,  and  all  three  were  present- 
ly on  the  road  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  at  a  pace 
which  soon  brought  them  under  its  frowning 
portals.  All  was  in  a  state  of  dire  confusion  ;  the 
well  known  signal  of  one  of  their  own  retainers 
could  scarcely  induce  the  porter  to  unbar  the 
wicket  and  open  it  to  permit  the  man's  entrance, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  livery,  while 
Sandy's  face  seen  over  his  shoulders,  insured 
him  the  same  privilege  ;  but  when  it  came  to 
Harry  Knox's  turn  to  seek  admission,  the  door 
was  flung  too  with  a  celerity  that  threatened 
to  demolish  the  most  prominent  feature  in  his 
face. 

"  Ye  gain  no  entrance  here,"  the  porter  said 
in   a   surly   tone,    "  there   is    treachery   enow 
Avithin  the  walls  without  letting  more  come  in." 
1  5 
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"  An  ye  dinna  let  the  lad  come  ben,'*  Sandy 
observed,  *^  I  sail  gang  back  agin,  ken  ye  na 
he's  my  ain  mon  ?'* 

"  Well,  Sandy,  he  must  just  wait  where  he 
is,  'tis  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  let  him 
pass,  even  at  your  order/' 

"  I'll  tak  a'  the  responsibility  upon  mysel 
mon." 

At  this  moment  a  tall,  military  looking  man 
rushed  into  the  court  yard,  what  were  his 
usual  pretentions  to  fairness  of  exterior,  could 
scarcely  be  determined,  seeing  his  hands  and 
face  were  begrimed  with  soot  and  smoke, 
until  no  vestige  of  their  primitive  colour  was 
left.     He  was  in  a  furious  passion. 

'*  St.  George  !'*  he  said  stamping  his  foot 
violently,  '^  what  are  my  knaves  about  here  ? 
Sandy,  my  honest  fellow  you  are  worth  a  Jew's 
eye  to  me  just  now ;  come  along  ;  I  know 
you  may  be  trusted." 

"  I  canna  follow   ye.    Sir    Annias."    Sandy 
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answered  with  provoking  coolness,  "  until  ye 
have  gi'en  orders  for  the  door  to  be  opened." 

"  And  why  must  the  portal  be  opened 
Sandy  ?  you  know  how  close  a  guard  we  must 
all  keep,  night  and  day,  seeing  my  head  will 
answer  for  it,  if  Mary  Stuart  gets  speech  of 
any  one.'' 

'^  But  ye  need  na  misdoubt  the  lad,  seeing 
he  is  my  ain  gillie." 

''  Nay,  if  he  belongs  to  you,  honest  Sandy, 
he  shall  come  in  by  all  means.  Unbar  the  door, 
knave  5  and  now  Sandy  we  must  lose  no  more* 
time,  the  chimney  in  the  prisoner's  room  has 
taken  fire,  and  it  is  few  even  among  my  own 
retainers  I  dare  admit  into  that  chamber.  My 
single  efforts  are  not  sufficient  to  put  out  the 
flames,  and  I  fear  the  castle  will  soon  be  in  a 
blaze."  He  seized  Sandy  by  the  sleeve,  drag- 
ged him  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  along  a  cqrridor, 
and,  pushing  open  an  oaken  door,  entered  the 
apartment  inhabited  by  Mary  of  Scotland., 
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Finding  Harry  Knox  trod  closely  on  th^ 
steps  of  his  master.  Sir  Annias  stopped,  and 
turning  to  him  said,  with  a  stern  look,  "  You 
must  come  no  further ;  remain  and  keep  the 
door;  should  any  seek  entrance,  resist  them; 
beware  how  you  set  foot  in  this  chamber,  but 
hold  the  door  ajar,  that  the  smoke  may  pass ; 
she  will  be  suffocated.'^ 

He  then  proceeded  with  Sandy  towards  the 
chimney,  and  again  endeavoured  to  get  the  fire 
under,  which  still  continued  to  smoulder,  ever 
and  anon  bursting  up  in  a  bright  flame,  then 
sinking  into  apparent  harmlessness.  Though 
forbidden  to  enter  the  room,  Harry  Knox  did 
not  feel  that  the  prohibition  extended  to  his 
eyes,  and  he  eagerly  sought  to  obtain  through 
their  medium  as  much  information  respecting 
the  royal  occupant,  as  time,  smoke  and  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  The  room  was  spa-  * 
cious  and  lofty,  with  apparently  but  few  articles 
of  fui'niture  fitted  for  the  use  of  a  sovereign 
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princess.  Yet  Harry  remarked,  that  at  the 
upper  end  was  raised  a  dais,  on  which  stood  a 
chair  of  state,  and  over  it  was  arranged  a  canopy, 
which,  though  faded  by  time  or  damp,  bore 
marks  of  splendour.  The  seat  was  unoccupied, 
but,  looking  round,  the  young  sailor  observed 
a  lady  kneeling  before  a  small  shrine,  bearing 
a  crucifix.  She  was  covered  with  a  long  black 
drapery,  attached  to  the  head,  and  falling  in 
ample  folds  around,  as  to  completely  hide  her 
figure.  The  face  being  turned  from  him,  Harry 
Knox  was  unable  to  obtain  even  a  transient  • 
glance  of  it.  Behind  the  lady,  and  at  some 
little  distance  from  her,  kneeled  two  female  at^ 
tendants ;  but  what  most  forcibly  excited  the 
youth's  wonder  and  attention  were  two  men, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  Queen,  holding 
in  their  right  hand  a  drawn  sword  pointed  to- 
wards her,  as  if  they  only  waited  a  movement  on 
her  part  to  plunge  them  into  the  unhappy  lady's 
body.     It    was   evident   no   escape    would   be 
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permitted  this  hapless  victim  of  jealous  tyranny  ; 
Harry  believed  her  last  hour  was  come,  and 
that  she  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  either 
by  fire  or  the  sword.  But  it  soon  appeared  his 
conjectures  had  been  somewhat  hasty,  for  Sir 
AnniaSj  having,  with  Sandy's  assistance,  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  apj)roached  the  Queen,  and 
regardless  of  the  interruption  his  address  at 
such  a  moment  might  occasion  her  devotions, 
said  aloud. 

"  The  danger  is  over,  madam,  and  having 
performed  my  duty,  I  will  no  longer  intrude 
myself  or  my  domestics  in  your  apartment." 

Queen  Mary  acknowledged  this  mark  of 
courtesy  by  an  inclination  of  her  head  ;  and  at 
a  signal  from  their  master  the  two  executioners, 
for  such  they  seemed  to  Harry  Knox,  drew 
back,  and  following  Sir  Annias  and  his  co'n- 
panion  passed  out  of  the  room. 

'^  As  he  closed  the  door,  Sir  Annias  carefully 
secured  it  by  means  of  a  strong  chain,  and   one 
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of  the  men  still  holding  the  sword  which  Harry 
had  just  before  seen  pointed  at  a  woman  and  a 
Queen,  commenced  a  measured  tread  to  and 
fro  before  the  door,  a  post  which  he  and  his 
comrade  shared  alternately  day  and  night. 

'^  Did  you  mark  the  mummery  in  which  she 
was  engaged?"  Sir  Annias  asked  sternly  re- 
garding Sandy. 

^'  I  did  na  preceesly  mark  the  puir   leddy," 
the  other  rejoined  cautiously.     "  Folks  say  'tis 
ill  looking  at  her,  sin  she  has  the    knack  of 
turning  a'  the  world  till  her.^' 

•'  You  are  a  wise  man,  Sandy,"  Sir  Annias 
said  with  a  smile,  "  had  I  not  known  your  pru- 
dence I  could  not  have  trusted  you  in  yonder, 
since  every  body  that  looks  on  this  unhappy 
lady  is  bewitched  ;  but  you,  Sandy,  know  how 
to  turn  your  eyes  from  a  dangerous  object." 

"  The  gude  wife  at  hame  has  taught  me  to 
do  so,"  Sandy  replied  with  a  grim  smile.  "  But 
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I  maun    e'en   say   gude   iiicht  to  your  honor, 
seeing  it  waxes  muckle  late.'' 

"  Stay  one  moment,  Sandy ;  who  is  this 
young  springal  that  keeps  as  close  as  your 
shadow  ?  by  my  knighthood  he  seems  a  stirring 
blade.^^ 

'*  Just  a  puirlad  out  o' employment;  he  helps 
me    wi'    my   garden    wark,  'tis   ill   letting  an 
honest  body  starve  when  we  can  hinder  it." 

"  True,  Sandy,  and  since  he  is  under  your 
guidance  I  doubt  not  he  is  trust  worthy  ;  but 
with  any  one  else,  perchance  1  might  think  him 
one  to  be  looked  after.'' 

"  Dinna  ye  misdoubt  him.  I'll  aye  be  an- 
swerable for  him." 

"  Well,  well,  honest  Sandy,  good  night, 
maybe  I  shall  pass  your  cottage  to-morrow  and 
look  at  your  garden,  I  hear  it  thrives  bonnily." 

"  God  be  praised  !  the  herbs  grow  apace.. 
But  I  maunna  lose  more  time,  or  the  gude  wife 
will  look  blue." 
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So  saying  Sandy  walked  stoutly  forward  at  a 
pace  which  presently  took  him  out  of  sight  of 
Fotheringay  Castle,  and  then  he  suddenly  re- 
laxed his  step,  either  from  fatigue,  or  because 
he  did  not  feel  that  necessity  for  haste  which 
had  a  short  time  before  appeared  so  urgent. 
When  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  Sandy  be- 
gan  to  converse  with  his  companion  on  their 
late  adventure,  thinking  it  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  how  far  the  stranger  was  in- 
terested in  the  cause  that  lay  nearest  his  own 
heart. 

"  It  was  na  muckle  o'  a  fire,'*  he  said,  "  and 
is  a'  in  consequence  o'  them  new  fangled  tun- 
nels they  pit  up  for  the  wee  bit  smoke,  instead 
o'  letting  it  gang  out  at  a  hole  as  it  did  lang 
syne  ;  then  it  a'  left  clean  and  canny,  but  now 
the  bits  o'  black  hang  together  an  the  bleeze 
cotches  em." 

"  You  had  a  hard  job  to  put  it  out,"  Harry 
observed. 
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"  I  hope  the  puir  leddy  was  na  muckle 
frightened,'^  Sandy  continued  without  minding 
his  companion's  observation,  *'  did  you  see 
her  ?' 

"  I  saw  a  lady  saying  her  prayers,  and  I 
suppose  that  was  Queen  Mary." 

"  Did  I  na  tell  ye  noo  to  ca'  her  Queen 
Mary/'  Sandy  said  hastily,  '^  folks  ca'  her 
Mary  Stuart,  that  being  a  name  naebody  can 
deny  her.'^ 

"Well,  Mary  Stuart  if  you  will;  though 
for  my  part,  I  shall  give  her  what  title  it 
pleases  me  without  asking  permission." 

"Young  blude  is  aye  ower  hasty  ;  but  per- 
haps ye  are  ane  wha  has  been  besotted  wi'  her 
sousie  face." 

"  Who,  I  ?  'tis  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
Queen  Mary — or  Mary  Stuart,  which  you  will 
— so  there  was  little  chance  I  should  lose  my 
wits  about  what  I  never  caught  sight  of." 

Sandy  mused  a  moment ;  it  was  evident  his 
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young  companion  was  not  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  captive  Queen,  and  yet,  when 
they  first  met,  it  appeared  to  Sandy  that  a 
strong  desire  to  see  her,  actuated  him.  At  last 
the  gardener  ventured  a  question. 

^'  Ye  did  na  come  this  gate  then  a  purpose 
to  see  the  puir  leddy  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  did,  and  I  would  give  all  I  possess 
to  get  speech  of  her.'* 

*^  Ye  are  doubtless  charged  wi'  a  token  for 
Mary  Stuart?'' 

"  My  business  with  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
concerns  no  living  mortal  but  myself." 

"  Weel,  weel,  ye  are  nae  likely  body  to 
cause  muckle  din  in  the  world.  But  ye  maun 
tak  an  auld  carl's  aavice,  an  keep  close  your 
desire  to  see  Mary  Stuart,  sin'  the  readiest  way 
to  hinder  ye  is  to  let  it  be  kenned.'' 

"  You  are  right,  good  master,'^  Harry  an- 
swered with  a  smile,  "  1  will  imitate  your  cau- 
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tion  and  then  may  be  I  shall  grow  thrifty   and 
lucky  as  yourself." 

The  sharp  grey  eye  of  the  old  gardener  gave 
one  keen  glance  at  the  speaker,  as  if  he  sought 
to  gather  how  far  his  last  speech  was  the  off- 
spring of  chance,  or  whether  it  bore  at  all 
upon  his  secret  thoughts ;  but  the  youth^s 
open  brow  met  the  enquiry  with  the  unem- 
barrassment  of  utter  unconsciousness ;  and 
they  separated  for  the  night,  each  to  rumi- 
nate on  the   events  of  the   day. 

According  to  promise,  Sir  Annias  next  morn- 
ing sought  the  cottage  of  Sandy,  and  a  long 
conversation  took  place  between  them,  apart 
from  Harry  Knox  ;  though  he  proved  the  per- 
son most  interested  in  it.  After  numerous 
questions  on  the  part  of  Sir  Annias  respecting 
Sandy's  young  assistant,  with  whose  appear- 
ance he  had  been  forcibly  struck,  the  knight 
informed  the  gardener,  that  one  of  his  domes- 
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tics  having  incurred  some  slight  suspicion  from 
his  singular  conduct  during  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  fire  of  the  preceding  day,  he  had 
despatched  the  man  to  Lord  Burleigh  with  an 
account  of  the  events  and  likewise  a  request, 
that  the  Lord  Keeper  would  detain  the  mes- 
senger in  London  ;  since  his  dismissal  might 
be  attended  with  some  danger,  should  he  in- 
deed be  leagued  with  those  who  would  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  castle 
and  its  inhabitants.  Sir  Annias  finished  by 
observing,  '^  I  have  raised  one  of  my  fellows 
on  whom  I  know  I  may  depend,  to  his  post, 
and  I  want  one  more  to  complete  my  number ; 
his  place  will  be  far  enough  from  all  connected 
with  my  charge,  therefore  I  shall  have  less 
reason  to  be  very  anxious  respecting  him  ;  and 
if  you  can  on  your  conscience  recommend  this 
youth,  and  part  with  him,  you  may  send  him 
to  the  castle  to-morrow.  One  question  more, 
is  he  a  Protestant  ?" 
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"  He  has  aye  joined  in  our  family  worship," 
Sandy  replied,  evading  the  question. 

"  Enough,  he  is  the  very  man  I  want,  fare- 
well, honest  Sandy,  1  trust  you  will  soon  meet 
with  another  lad  to  ^tend  your  cahbages,  he," 
pointing  to  Harry  Knox,  "  will  make  too  good 
a  man  at  arms,  to  be  left  among  them  any 
longer.'^ 

He  sprang  on  his  impatient  steed,  and  was 
quickly  out  cf  sight. 

Sandy  sought  his  assistant,  and  in  a  few 
pithy  words  gave  him  to  understand  the  change 
that  awaited  him  ;  dwelling  forcibly  on  the 
trouble  he  had  been  at  to  overcome  the  knight's 
scruples. 

"  And  I  hope  Harry,  ye  will  aye  conduct 
yoursel  like  a  douce  honest  lad,  seeing  ye  will 
bring  discredit  aboun  me  if  ye  do  otherwise, 
for  I  ha'  pleedged  my  ward  that  ye'll  ne'er  be 
wanting  in  your  dooty." 
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"  Many  thanks  my  kind  friend,  I  were  in- 
deed ungrateful  if  I  brought  disgrace  on  one 
who  sheltered  me  in  the  hour  of  need ;  doubt 
not,  I  will  do  my  duty  faithfully  to  the  noble 
knight.'' 

Honest  Sandy  saw  his  young  protege  depart 
with  regret ;  his  unvaried  good  humour  had 
won  on  the  old  man^s  heart,  and  he  would 
willingly  have  retained  the  youth  in  his  service  ; 
but  something  whispered  that  in  parting  with 
his  favourite,  Sandy  might  perchance  be  aid- 
ing the  cause  of  the  captive  Queen,  and  that 
thought  was  sufficient  to  reconcile  her  devoted 
follower  to  a  more  serious  inconvenience  than 
could  accrue  from  the  absence  of  a  mere  assis- 
tant. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Sir  Annias  Paulet,  the  stern  guardian  of  the 
unfortunate  Glueen  of  Scotland,  met  his  new 
retainer  with  more  courtesy  than  one  high  in 
rank  was,  in  those  days,  accustomed  to  show 
towards  him  of  low  degree.  He  condescended 
to  explain  to  the  stranger  the  duties  belonging 
to  his  new  situation  :  as  these  were  chiefly  such 
as  devolved  on  pages  of  gentle  blood,  Harry 
Knox  felt  his  innate  pride  less  mortified  than 
he  had  anticipated. 
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*^  Can'st  back  a  steed,  and  fly  a  hawk,  young 
man  }'*  Sir  Annias  asked. 

"  My  life  has  been  passed  on  the  waves,  Sir 
Knight,  and  I  have  had  little  opportunity  to 
practise  the  gentle  craft.^' 

"  Are  you  a  sailor  then  ?'^  the  Knight  asked 
with  some  surprise.         • 

"  I  was  once,  but  have  quitted  the  life." 

''  And  why  so  ?  a  sailor's  life  I  have  heard  is 
a  merry  one." 

''  I  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  my  life." 

'*  And  where  are  your  friends  ?" 

''  I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  Harry  replied, 
while  the  thought  of  his  uncle  brought  a  cloud 
over  his  sunny  countenance. 

"  Your  speech  and  bearing  are  both  beyond 
the  common — your  name  is — T' 

"  Harry  Knox." 

'^  Knox  ! — are  you  of  English  extraction  ?" 

"  My  parents  both  died  when  I  was  young." 

VOL.  II.  K 
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"  And  who  brought  you  up  ?" 

''  My  uncls,  Ben  Franklin." 

''  Where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  He  was  killed  in  the  same  encounter  with 
the  pirates  in  which  I  was  taken  prisoner/' 

''  Have  you  been  long  with  honest  Sandy  ?" 

"  But  a  short  time  ;  he  met  me  in  distress, 
having  spent  my  last  shilling,  and  gave  me 
employment." 

"  Well,  Harry,  serve  me  faithfully,  and  it 
may  prove  a  lucky  day  when  he  took  you  in. 
And  now  away,  see  that  my  gallant  grey  is  well 
stabled  and  dressed,  I  shall  need  him  to-mor- 
row.*^ 

The  manner  and  language  of  his  new  atten- 
dant, so  much  beyond  those  of  his  fellows, 
convinced  Sir  Annias  Paulet,  that  it  was  with 
no  base  born  hind  he  had  to  do,  and  the 
knight  set  himself  to  watch  the  youth  narrowly, 
in  order  to  discover  more  respecting  him ;  by 
degrees,  however,  the  readiness  Harry  showed 
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to  fulfil  all  his  lord's  behests,  his  extreme 
quickness,  and  the  respect  he  paid  to  those  who 
were  above  him  in  station,  so  won  on  Sir  Annias 
that  by  degrees  he  relaxed  his  observance,  and 
soon  the  stranger  had  gained  so  firm  a  footing 
in  Paulet*s  confidence,  that  he  became  the 
knight's  favorite  attendant  in  all  excursions, 
whether  undertaken  for  amusement,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  country 
around  was  in  a  quiet  state.  During  their 
rides  the  knight  would  converse  with  Harry 
Knox  ;  at  first  the  common  topics  of  hunting,  * 
hawking,  and  fishing,  supplied  their  conversa- 
tion ;  then  the  knight  would  question  the 
young  sailor  of  his  adventures  on  the  ocean, 
an  endless  source  of  wonder  and  delight,  when 
few  dared  venture  to  quit  terra  firma ;  and  at 
length  Sir  Annias  came  sometimes  to  speak  of 
his  illustrious  prisoner.  True  to  his  promise 
made  to  Sandy,  Harry  Knox  carefully  conceal- 
ed the  desire  he  felt  to  see  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
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land,  and  his  apparent  ignorance,  and  indiffer- 
ence on  all  connected  w  ith  that  lady,  led  Paulet 
to  speak  more  freely  before  him  on  this  subject 
than  he  permitted  himself  to  do  in  presence  of 
any  save  those  expressly  nominated  by  Eliza- 
beth as  her  keepers. 

More  than  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  and 
Harry  Knox  seemed  as  far  from  attaining  the 
object  of  his  journey,  as  when  he  quitted  the 
vessel  that  bore  him  to  England.  The  nearest 
approach  he  had  made  to  the  prisoner  was,  w  hen 
in  consequence  of  a  sentinel  being  disabled  by 
sickness,  Harry  Knox  was  selected  to  fill  his 
place  for  the  space  of  two  days ;  and  as  he 
slowly  paced  before  her  chamber  in  his  new 
character,  his  heart  beat  audibly  whenever  the 
door  opened  to  admit  those  appointed  to  attend 
the  Queen ;  but  it  was  not  his  good  fortune  to 
obtain  even  a  transient  glimpse  of  Mary  Stuart ; 
the  jealous  precaution  of  a  curtain  drawn 
across  the  doorway  effectually  disappointed  his 
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inquisitive  glances ;  this  had  been  arranged 
since  the  fire,  and  probably  owed  its  origin  to 
his  boldness  on  that  occasion. 

As  the  partiality  of  Sir  Annias  Paulet  became 
more  openly  displayed  towards  him,  Harry 
Knox  was  in  constant  attendance  on  his  lord, 
and  was  frequently  obliged  [to  wait  in  the 
corridor  during  the  conferences  Sir  Annias, 
alone,  or  in  company  of  those  sent  from  the 
English  Court,  held  wdth  Mary  of  Scotland. 
The  Queen  had  on  several  occasions  remon- 
strated  on  the  severity  of  her  imprisonment, 
and  petitioned  for  liberty  to  walk  in  the  garden 
of  the  castle ;  but  the  late  attempt  to  rescue 
her,  had  afforded  her  enemies  an  apology  for 
their  rigour,  of  which  they  were  too  ready  to 
avail  themselves ;  and  the  royal  petitioner  was 
treated  with  silence  and  contempt. 

Winter,  in  all  its  severity,  had  now  wrapt  the 
gay  landscape  round  Fotheringay  in  gloom  and 
obscurity ;    yet,     even    this    season     usually 
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marked  with  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
to  diflfuse  joy  and  gladness  among  their  poor 
neighbours,  brought  with  it  no  amelioration  to 
the  rigour  of  the  Queen's  captivity.  At  length 
one  of  her  attendants  fell  a  victim  to  the  cold 
and  damp  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office,  and  as  no  one  appeared 
willing  to  incur  a  risk  which  had  cost  one  life, 
some  little  difficulty  occurred  in  supplying  the 
vacant  place,  from  among  those  whose  fidelity 
had  been  sufficiently  proved.  Harry  Knox, 
his  heart  beating  with  fear  of  a  refusal ;  but 
with  well  affected  indifference,  offered  to  fill  the 
post  until  a  more  efficient  page  could  be  found  ; 
and  believing  he  might  safely  confide  in  one 
w^ho  had  never  testified  the  slightest  interest  in 
Mary  Stuart,  Sir  Annias  Paulet  readily  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  the  youth  was  forthwith 
installed  in  his  new  dignity. 

As  it  was  forbidden  those  in  immediate   at- 
tendance on  the  Queen  of  Scotland  to  mix  with 
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the  rest  of  the  household,  Harry  Knox  was 
regarded  as  a  banished  man,  and  many  regrets 
followed  their  favorite's  entrance  into  Mary's 
wing,  for  such  was  the  appellation  bestowed  on 
that  portion  of  the  castle  appropriated  to  the 
royal  prisoner  and  her  attendants.  A  small 
chamber  opening  into  the  corridor,  was  the  new 
page's  sleeping  apartment ;  and  between  this 
chamber,  the  Queen's,  and  a  piece  of  ground  set 
apart  for  the  recreation  of  those  who  were  never 
permitted  to  go  beyond  its  precints,  Harry 
Knox's  time  was  passed. 
The  summons  to  assist  in  arranging  the  Queen's 
table,  was  the  first  that  called  the  page  to  his 
duty,  and  with  a  napkin  flung  over  his  arm,  he 
followed  the  silvery  headed  Seneschal,  who  had 
served  the  noble  lady  from  her  first  landing  in 
England.  The  youth  could  scarcely  persuade 
himself  that  the  whole  was  not  a  wild  dream, 
when  he  passed  over  the  threshold  of  a  door 
hitherto  so  jealously  closed  against  him  ;  his 
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eyes  naturally  sought  the  illustrious  lady,  whose 
charms,  errors,  and  misfortunes,  had  been  the 
theme  of  general  conversation,  from  the  ill  fated 
moment  when  she  set  her  foot  on  Scottish 
ground.  The  description  of  Mary  of  Scotland 
as  given  by  the  pen  of  one  unrivalled  in  the 
fascinations,  as  well  as  the  justness  of  his  de- 
lineations, will  readily  occur  to  every  reader; 
but  it  is  not  with  Mary  Stuart  as  she  then  was, 
in  the  pride  of  beauty,  w'e  have  to  do  ;  but  with 
Mary  Stuart,  after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen 
years  in  the  dominions  of  a  jealous  and  heartless 
rival,  w^ho  sought  by  the  severities  inflicted  on 
her  sister  sovereign,  to  mar  that  fatal  beauty, 
without  which,  she  might  perchance  have  found 
comfort  and  assistance  from  the  very  woman, 
envy  converted  into  a  bitter  foe.  Harry  Knox 
vainly  sought  in  the  form  of  her,  whose  rank 
was  marked  by  her  chair  of  state,  for  that  ex- 
quisite beauty  which  he  had  gazed  on  as 
pourtrayed  in  the   miniature   shewn   him   by 
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Bothwell.     There  she  had   appeared  a   lovely 
flower  nursed  into  life  and  loveliness,  by  cloud- 
less skies  and  soft  luxurious  showers ;  here  she 
was  the  same  flower,  when  the  naturalist   has 
sought  to  preserve  it  for  his  own  uses,  the  bloom, 
the  freshness,  the  fragrance,  is  gone  and   there 
rests  but   the  faded    outline.      That   princely 
brow,  w^hose  poorest  ornament  was  the   diadem 
that  encircled  it,   v^as  deeply    wrinkled ;  while 
the  rich  luxurious  tresses  which    Lady   Flem- 
ming  prided  herself  upon  "busking"  were  grey 
and  scanty ;  care  and  bodily  anguish  had  bent 
that  stately  farm,  those  limbs  cast  in  the  mould 
of  the   loves  and  graces,  were    numbed    and 
powerless  from  long  confinement,  and  the  cold 
and  damp  of  her  apartment.     Such  was   Mary 
Stuart,  crowned  Queen  of  one  powerful  kingdom 
in  her  cradle  ;  another  diadem  placed  on  her 
head,  as  Queen  Consort  of  the  lilied  fields   of 
fair  France ;  and  presumptive  heiress  of  that  of 
Mary  of  England;  yet  at  the  moment,  we   de- 
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scribe  her,  a  wretched  prisoner,  in  a  room  from 
which  the  chilling  rains  of  autumn,  and  the 
bitter  blasts  of  winter  were  not  excluded, 
denied  the  exercise  that  alone  could  have  im- 
parted warmth  to  her  torpid  limbs,  and  even  at 
that  moment,  petitioning  in  vain  for  the  poor 
indulgence  of  a  softer  couch,  to  ease  the 
racking  pains  she  endured — will  not  such  a 
picture  make  grandeur  for  one  moment  sad 
when  it  reflects,  to  such  too  it  may  come. 

The  dilapidated  state  of  the  room  was  another 
source  of  astonishment  to  the  new  page.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  brick  work  had  been 
torn  away,  in  (he  efforts  made  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  insomuch  that  when  the  rain  fell,  it  never 
failed  to  extinguish  the  scanty  portion  of  fuel, 
which,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  a  similar 
danger,  had  never  from  that  time  been  suffered 
to  do  more  than  smoulder  on  the  hearth.  The 
casements  rattled  and  groaned  in  the  north 
western  blast,  against  which  they  proved  but  a 
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feeble  barrier.  The  few  articles  of  furniture, 
almost  lost  in  the  spacious  apartment,  were 
in  a  state  of  decay,  from  age  and  damp.  The 
dress  of  Queen  Mary  was  the  same  in  which 
Harry  Knox  had  first  beheld  her,  and  harmon- 
ized mournfully  both  in  colour  and  neglect 
with  the  scene  around.  She  was  engaged  in 
prayer,  as  appeared  from  the  rosary  in  her  hand 
and  a  few  beads  still  remaining  to  be  told 
until  this  duty  was  completed,  Mary  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  ;  but  as  the  last  rolled  from  be- 
tween her  fingers,  she  looked  up  and  a  cry  wild 
and  piercing  burst  from  the  poor  Queen,  as  she 
fell  back  in  a  death  like  swoon.  From  the 
harrass  mental  and  bodily,  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed  for  years,  there  were  moments 
when  the  mind  of  Mary  Stuart,  endued  as  il 
was  with  masculine  firmness,  could  not  resist 
the  pressure  of  her  calamities,  and  at  such  sea- 
sons, her  attendants  had  been  accustomed  to 
witness     bursts   of    agony,    which   sometimes 
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threatened  to  terminate  fatally,  and  which 
usually  ended  in  insensibility ;  such  a  time  of 
sorrow  had  they  believed  now  come  upon  their 
beloved  mistress,  and  while  tears  of  compassion 
proved  how  deeply  they  sympathized  in  her 
grief,  her  two  women  hastened  to  administer 
the  usual  restoratives ;  but  when,  after  a  long 
interval  of  forgetfulness,  the  Queen  re-opened 
her  eyes,  and  looking  wildly  round,  murmured. 

''  My  son !  where  is  he  ?''  they  naturally 
concluded  reason  had  at  last  sunk  under  such 
protracted  suffering. 

On  hearing  that  piercing  cry,  Harry  Knox's 
first  impulse  had  been  to  fly  instantly  to  her 
aid ;  but  the  grave  tone  of  the  old  man  beside 
him  checked  the  movement,  as  it  warned  the 
youth  that  he  must  on  no  account  approach 
the  Queen  of  Scotland,  unless  by  her  own  com- 
mand. Thus  admonished,  the  page  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  at  a  distance  the  silent  spectator 
of  distress  he   was   not   permitted   to   relieve. 
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Seeing  the  mute  agony  in  which  her  two  faith- 
ful attendants  contemplated  what  they  deemed 
the  delirium  of  their  mistress,  the  Queen  gave 
way  to  a  burst  of  impatience  she  had  not  per- 
mitted for  years. 

"  Why/'  she  said,  endeavouring  to  put  back 
her  who  hid  the  form  she  sought,  ^^  why  do  you 
hide  him  from  me  ?  I  can  bear  his  presence  ; 
see  you  not  how  calm  \  am  ?  let  him  come  near 
that  I  may  embrace  my  child,  and  bestow  on 
him  a  mother's  blessing !" 

"  Dearest  lady/'  said  the  elder  of  her  attend- 
ants,  kneeling  before  her  and  endeavouring  to 
suppress  her  tears,  ^'  what  mean  you  ?  here  is 
no  one  save  your  usual  attendants.^' 

"  Nay,  trifle  no  longer,  good  Kennedy ;  I 
know  the  kindness  that  would  prepare  me  for 
an  interview,  which  in  such  a  place  were  enough 
to  kill  us  both. — Ah,  God  !"  she  continued, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  "  it  is  in- 
deed only  a  fleeting  vision  ? — but  no,  he  is  still 
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before  me,  and  you  would  deny  me  the  blessed 
knowledge  that  my  son,  my  princely  boy,  has 
braved  every  danger,  and  sought,  under  this 
disguise,  his  mother's  prison  !"  She  endea- 
voured to  rise,  but  the  weakness  of  her  limbs, 
and  the  fearful  emotion  that  shook  her  frame, 
prevented,  and  she  sank  back  on  her  chair 
weeping  like  a  child. 

"  Thank  heaven,  she  weeps  !''  Kennedy  said, 
^'  tears  will  relieve  her.  What  can  have  moved 
her  Grace  thus?"  she  added,  addressing  her 
companion. 

"  I  know  not,  unless  it  might  be  the  sight 
of  a  strange  page." 

The  elder  lady  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  her  companion,  and  her  eyes  became 
rivetted  on  the  youth,  who,  unable  totally  to 
suppress  his  curiosity,  stood  in  the  attitude 
of  anxious  expectation,  waiting  to  be  summoned 
to  their  aid. 

"  Jesu  Maria  !"  she  exclaimed  crossing  her- 
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self,  *^  that  face  is  familiar  to  me  as  my  own  !** 
'^  I  will  ask  who  the  stranger  is/'  her  more 
youthful  companion  said,  not  altogether  dis- 
pleased to  have  some  excuse  for  addressing  the 
handsome  page,  "  that  will  be  the  readiest  way 
to  relieve  the  Queen's  mind,  dear  lady  !  she  is 
sorely  distressed  ?' 

The  lady  rose  from  her  knees  and  was  steal- 
ing cautiously  from  her  mistress'  side  when 
Mary  of  Scotland  raised  herself,  and  taking  the 
kerchief  from  her  eyes,  said  in  a  firm  tone : 

"  This  burst  of  womanly  weakness  has 
changed  Mary  Stuart  even  in  the  eyes  of  her 
son  ;  he  came  hither  to  see  a  queen,  and  he 
shall  find  that  though  in  outward  state  the 
poorest  beggar  need  scarcely  envy  me — the 
daughter  of  kings — yet  in  mind  and  spirit  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  may  still  match  with  the 
proudest.  Call  hither  Prince  James  of  Scot* 
land  !'*  She  sat  erect,  while  the  pride  and  state 
of  other  days  seemed  for  a  moment  to  spread 
their  halo  round  her. 
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"  Not  daring  to  disobey  a  command  uttered 
with  all  the  authority  which,  in  the  midst  of 
her  winning  fascinations  Queen  Mary  could 
always  assume  when  necessary,  her  attendant 
approached  Harry  Knox,  and  signifying  the 
Queen's  will,  led  him  towards  the  dais.  Di- 
rected by  his  guide,  the  page  knelt  on  the 
lower  step  that  led  to  her  chair  of  state  and 
silently  awaited  her  commands.  The  feelings 
of  the  unhappy  Queen  were  again  on  the  point 
of  overpowering  her,  but  she  suppressed  them 
with  a  powerful  effort,  and  while  every  fibre 
trembled,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  though  low, 
was  calm  and  clear, 

"  James,  my  son  P'  she  said,  looking  on  the 
page  with  mingled  tenderness'  and  reproach, 
"  does  fear  so  far  master  the  love  you  owe  to  a 
mother,  that  you  are  thus  before  her  with  the 
coldness  of  look  that  a  stranger  might  bear  ?" 

"  Your  Grace  is  deceived,"  the  page  answered 
hesitatingly,  '^  I  am  not  the  Prince  of  Scotland.'* 

*'  In  God's  name  who  art  thou  then  ?     Can 
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it  be  that  any  save  his  own  son  could  thus  bear 
the  image  of  one  long  since  dead  ?  What  is 
your  name  young  stranger  ?" 

'^  Harry  Knox." 

Mary  started  as  the  name  of  that  man  who 
had  ever  been  her  bitterest  foe  met  her  ear. 

'^  Knox !"  she  repeated  with  bitter  emphasis, 
''  Name  whose  lightest  sound  is  as  a  trumpet 
in  my  ear  sounding  an  alarm  of  mingled  dread 
and  shame  !  Art  thou  then  a  son  of  that  stern 
man,  John  Knox,  come  hither  to  triumph  in 
the  ruin  your  father  has  wrought  ?" 

"  No,  gracious  lady,  1  claim  no  affinity  with 
him  you  name.^' 

"  Who  are  your  parents  ?" 

"  I  know  little  of  them,  your  Grace,  save 
that  they  died  in  my  childhood." 

"  Kennedy,"  the  Queen  said,  and  as  that 
lady  approached  her  royal  mistress  she  bent 
towards  her,  whispering  a  few  words  in  her  ear. 

"  Santa  Maria  !"  she  ejaculated,  "  'tis  his 
very  image,  just  as  he  looked — " 
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"  Be  silent  minion  !"  Mary  said  sternly  in- 
terrupting her  attendant.  "  Would  yon  harrow 
up  my  soul  by  recounting  what  is  even  now  but 
too  freshly  imprinted  on  my  memory  ?  What 
fiend  has  conjured  up  this  stranger,  who  thus 
silently  upbraids  me  with  my  follies  and  weak- 
ness !     Tell  me,  youth,  who  sent  you  hither  ?" 

"  I  have  been  long  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Annias  Paulet,  your  Grace,  and  by  his  permis- 
sion I  fill,  for  a  time,  the  place  of  your   late 

page.'' 

"  Of  my  late  page  !  and  who  has  dared  to 
remove  him  from  a  mistress  he  has  served  so 
well  and  faithfully  ?  But  it  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  their  conduct  towards  me  ;  w  ho  ever 
felt  pity  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland  that  the 
block  or  the  cord  did  not  teach  him  the  error 
of  such  humanity  !" 

"  His. post  is  vacant  by  death,  gracious  prin- 
cess." 

^'  Well,  said  I  not  so  ?*'  Mary  demanded  im- 
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patiently.  "  You  needed  not  thus  to  echo  that 
raven's  note  in  my  ear,*' 

"  But  no  foul  means  have  been  used,  your 
Grace,  to  deprive  him  of  life.'* 

*'  No  foul  means !"  she  repeated,  looking 
round  her  miserable  apartment,  "  the  same  will 
be  said  when  Mary  Stuart  shall  be  numbered 
with  the  dead — no  foul  means  !  and  yet  what 
gentler  name  can  be  found  to  veil  the  barbarous 
usage  to  which  I,  an  anointed  sovereign,  have 
been  subjected  since  that  day  when  giving  heed 
to  the  enticing  words  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
I  entered  her  dominions,  to  claim  that  protec- 
tion from  my  rebellious  subjects  which,  as  a 
woman,  and  a  queen,  she  was  bound  to  extend 
towards  me.  But  1  forget,"  she  added,  looking 
down  with  a  severe  brow  on  the  youth  who 
knelt  before  her,  "  you  are  perchance  a  spy  sent 
by  that  wily  woman  to  entangle  me  more  deeply 
in  her  net  by  means  of  words  which  I  may  let 
fall — begone  sirrah  !" 
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*'  Nay,  dearest  lady/'  Kennedy  ventured  to 
say,  "  you  are  unjust  towards  the  poor  youth, 
1  warrant  he  means  not  ill  to  your  Grace." 

"  I  am  no  spy,"  Harry  Knox  said  with  more 
indignation  than  the  royal  presence  rendered 
fitting.  "  1  have  a  token  for  your  Grace,'^  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  but  I  cannot  give  it 
now,  yonder  old  man  has  his  eye  upon  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  good  youth,  the  Glueen  said 
kindly  as  she  gave  him  her  trembling  hand  to 
kiss,  "  1  was  unjust  towards  you,  hut  the  trials 
she  has  passed  through  have  rendered  Mary 
Stuart  morose  and  peevish.  Leave  us  now,  and 
we  will  talk  with  thee  again  when  opportunity 
shall  offer.  Meanwhile,  if  you  value  your  life, 
see  you  let  not  my  churlish  jailor  know  you 
are  charged  with  message  or  token  for  me." 

"  Sir  Annias  Paulet  believes  he  does  but  his 
duty,  dear  lady,'*  Kennedy  observed,  *^  in  thus 
dealing  harshly  with  those  said  to  be  his  mis- 
tress' enemies." 
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"  True,  good  wench,  it  were  wrong  to  chide 
a  vassal  for  fidelity  to  his  liege  lord  ;  had  Mary 
Stuart  been  blessed  with  firm  and  true  hearts 
like  those  which  surround  Elizabeth  Tudor, 
her  reign  too  might  have  been  peaceful  and 
happy.  Yet,  God  knows,  to  content  and  please 
my  people  was  the  first  wish  of  this  heart,  and 
towards  those  who  were  faithful,  1  sought  to 
shew  gratitude,  even  to  my  own  harm.  But 
it  is  useless  thus  to  retrace  the  past — I  will  not 
dine  to  day,  .good  Kennedy  ;  my  heart  is  op- 
pressed with  more  than  usual  sadness  ;  perhaps 
the  sight  of  this  poor  youth,  by  recalling  the 
image  of  one  I  would  forget,  has  been  the  cause  ; 
or  it  may  be  my  approaching  death  casts  a 
gloomy  shade  over  my  enfeebled  mind.  Yet,  it 
should  not  have  that  power,  since  it  will  be 
welcomed  with  the  ardour  of  a  lover ;  amid  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  his  coming  might  throw 
a  dark  shadow,  but  here  in  a  prison  he   should 
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seem  a  messenger  from   heaven,  bearing   light 
and  joy,  and  liberty  on  his  wing." 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  assisted  by  her 
women,  gained  the  door  of  her  sleeping  apart- 
ment ;  here,  in  the  exercise  of  devotion,  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  sought  to  regain  that  firmness 
of  mind,  which  the  horrors  of  her  situation 
might  at  times  shake. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


The  melancholy  forebodings  of  Mary  Stuart 
were  soon  accomplished  ;  the  life  of  misery  she 
had  so  long  endured  was  about  to  close ;  since 
the  Queen  who  had  acted  the  part  of  tyrant  was 
preparing  to  cut  off  a  hated  rival  by  one  of  tbe 
boldest  stretches  of  arbitrary  power,  that  the 
most  despotic  sovereign  of  an  enslaved  people 
had  ever  ventured  upon.  In  her  impatience 
to  know  the  dreaded  aspirant  to  her  crown  was 
indeed  deprived  of  the  power  to  molest  her, 
Elizabeth  is  even  said  to  have  degraded  herself 
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to  the  base  act  of  assassination  ;  and  more  than 
one  of  those  creatures,  ever  read}'  to  perform 
the  dirty  work  which  princes  in  former  times 
did  not  scruple  to  countenance,  had  been  de- 
spatched to  Fotheringay  Castle  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  Sir  Annias  Panlet,  to  suffer  the 
tragedy  to  be  completed.  But  though  stern 
and  harsh,  in  fulfilUng  what  he  considered  a 
sacred  trust,  that  gentleman  was  of  too  noble 
a  nature  to  countenance  perfidy,  and  the  utmost 
Elizabeth  could  obtain  from  him,  was  a 
promise  that  should  any  open  attempts  be 
made  by  Mary^s  partizans  to  rescue  that 
princess,  he  would  cause  her  instantly  to  be 
put  to  death  by  his  servants.  Hence  arose  the 
scene  Harry  Knox  had  witnessed,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  chimney  taking  fire,  two 
men  were  placed  beside  her,  with  orders  to 
plunge  their  swords  into  her  breast,  should  any 
tumult  be  heard  without,  during  the  confusion 
which  pervaded  the  castled 
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Finding  every  attempt  to  privately  remove 
the  obnoxious  prisoner  unavailing,  the  Queen 
of  England  resolved  to  proceed  against  her 
sister  sovereign  in  all  the  formalities  of  a 
public  trial,  and  to  this  end  thirty  six  commis- 
sioners were  accordingly  despatched  to  Fother- 
ingay.  The  unhappy  princess  being  informed 
of  their  arrival,  summoned  all  her  native 
courage  and  dignity  to  her  aid,  and  prepared 
to  meet  them  as  became  her  lofty  birth.  On 
the  morning  appointed  for  the  interview,  some 
degree  of  pains  had  been  bestowed  to  render^ 
the  apartment  suitable  for  the  reception  of 
those  nobleman,  who  scrupled  not  to  lend 
themselves,  as  instruments  of  the  cruelty  and 
oppression,  exercised  on  a  defenceless  woman. 
As  the  Scottish  Queen  took  her  place  beneath 
the  canopy  of  state,  the  altered  appearance 
of  the  room  struck  her. 

"  Our  worthy  gaoler,"  she  said  with  a  smile, 
"  graces  our  final  scene  with  much  outward 

VOL.   u.  L 
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pomp,  our  royal  cousin's  noble  representatives 
have  already  caused  a  marvellous  improvement 
in  our  condition.  God  grant  it  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  greater  good  !  Let  Sir  Annias 
Paulet  know  the  prisoner  is  ready  for  the 
presence  of  her  judges,'* 

The  message  being  delivered  to  Sir  Annias, 
he  proceeded,  with  five  ofthe  principal  commis- 
sioners, to   the  Queen's  apartment.     Notwith- 
standing the   care  that  had  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  chamber,  more  than   one 
of  the  English  nobles  were  seen  to  shudder   as 
they  traversed  the  spacious  room,  and  felt  the 
chilling  blasts  of  a  November  day,  as  they  found 
entrance  through  the  crevices  with  which  the 
apartment   abounded.     They   paused  at  some 
paces  from  the  dais,  and  the  Eail  of  Kent,  ad- 
vancing alone,  presented  to  the  captive    Queen 
a  letter  from   Elizabeth,  commanding  her  to 
submit  to  a  trial.      This  letter,  presented  with- 
out any  form  on  the  pait  of  the  bearer,  was  re- 
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ceived  by  Mary,  who  perused  it  with  great  com- 
posure. When  she  had  finished,  the  Queen  de- 
liberately folded  it,  and  addressing  the  Earl  of 
Kent  with  much  dignity,  said  : — 

^*  I  marvel,  my  lord,  that  our  loving  cousin 
of  England  should  so  far  forget  my  station  as 
to  command  me,  as  a  vassal,  who  am  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  There  lives  not  a  potentate 
on  earth  who  can  deprive  me  of  the  power  I 
hold  from  God  ;  and  though  for  a  time,  he  thus 
permits  my  enemies  to  triumph,  by  depriving 
me  of  my  liberty  and  lawful  authority,  yet, 
into  his  hands  alone,  will  I  resign  that  dignity 
he  invested  me  with  at  my  birth.^^ 

To  this  the  Earl  of  Kent  replied  sternly. 
"  The  Queen  who  stoops  to  plot  against  a 
sister  sovereign's  life,  and  by  associating  with 
her  in  such  base  plots  the  lowest  of  the  rabble, 
must  cease  to  urge  the  majesty  of  her  sta- 
tion as  a  claim  to  the  consideration  she  has 
forfeited.*' 
I.  3 
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^*  Your  speech  applies  not  to  me,  my  lord, 
since  God  is  my  witness,  that  I  never  devised, 
pursued,  nor  consented  to  any  design  formed 
against  the  person  of  Queen  EUzabeth ;  and 
I  take  you  to  witness  ;  my  Lord  of  Kent, 
that  every  threatened  danger  arising  either 
from  subject  or  foreigner,  as  set  forth  in  this 
paper,  is  charged  upon  me  by  those  in  the 
court  of  England  who  are  notoriously  my 
enemies/* 

"  The  life  of  our  royal  mistress,"  Kent  re- 
plied, "is  dear  to  every  true  hearted  English- 
man, and  therefore  are  we  sworn  foes  to  all  who 
would  molest  our  Queen." 

^'  Yet,  let  not  your  loyalty  to  one  Queen,  my 
good  lord,  render  you  unmindful  of  what  is  due 
to  another;  and  I  put  it  to  your  conscience, 
whether  you  or  any  among  the  nobles  of  Eng- 
land, famed  as  they  ever  have  been  for  chival- 
rous defence  of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  can 
approve  or  justify  the  treatment  awarded  me. 
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I  came  hither  on  the  faith  of  your  Queen,  who 
promised  me  succour  and  protection ;  did  I 
meet  with  them?  let  my  present  situation 
testify.  Confined  in  a  prison,  and  denied  the 
benefit  granted  to  the  meanest  criminal,  that 
which  results  from  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Such  my  lord,  has  been  the  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth Tudor  to  one,  who  claims  descent,  equally 
w  ith  herself  from  one  common  ancestor." 

"  And  who  is  to  blame,''  the  Earl  answered, 
*'  if  necessity  has  compelled  my  royal  mistress 
to  act  with  unwonted  severity  ?  I  might  reca]^- 
tulate  to  you,  lady,  the  tumults  and  rebeUion, 
which  have  distracted  this  our  country  since 
your  arrival;  I  might  call  to  your  remembrance 
the  incessant  efforts  made  by  your  partizans  to 
subvert  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  Tudor,  and  the 
cruel  and  bloody  plans  laid  to  deprive  that 
princess  of  life ;— but  all  these  are  fresh  in  your 
ow  n  memory,  seeing  you  yourself  were  either  the 
instigator  of  them,  or  by  approval  and  promise 
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of  recompense  to  those  concerned,  gave  life  and 
spirit  to  their  devilish  devices.'* 

"  My  lord,  I  again  repeat  that  I  am  guiltless 
of  the  charges  brought  against  me  by  my  ene- 
mies, nor  ought  I  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  others/^ 

"  Well,  lady,  it  boots  not  thus  to  bandy 
words ;  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
England  to  bid  you  abide  trial,  as  a  conspirator 
against  her  crown  and  life ;  that,  being  fairly 
judged  by  your  peer's,  you  may  be  found  guilty, 
or  stand.acquitted,  as  the  charge  may  be  proved 
true  or  false." 

"  And  where  are  my  peers  T*  she  demanded, 
a  lofty  dignity  reigning  in  her  voice  and  look, 
that  for  a  moment  awed  the  nobleman  who  had 
so  boldly  addressed  her.  "  You  spoke  of  peers, 
my  lord,  where  shall  I  look  for  them  ?  the 
names  of  those  appointed  my  judges  are  con- 
tained in  this  paper,  but  I  see  no  one  entered 
here  who  may  arrogate  to  himself  the  proud 
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title  of  Mary  Stuart's  peer ;  recollect  yourself, 
my  lord,  crowned  heads  alone  can  be  the  peers 
of  an  anointed  sovereign." 

"The  nobles  of  England,"  Kent  said  knitting 
his  brows,  "  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  the  meanest  among  them  may  unhesita- 
tingly stand  forth  as  peer  to  the  sovereign 
whose  follies  and  crimes  have  driven  the  sub- 
ject into  rebellion,  and  who  is  thereby  deprived 
of  the  rank  and  title  of  sovereign  prince.  Sub- 
mit you  must  to  our  authority,  therefore,  lady, 
bethink  you  whether  it  were  not  the  wiser  plan 
to  yield  to  that  authority  without  useless  resist- 
tance." 

"  Never,"  she  said  firmly,  "  Let  your  queen 
take  the  blood  she  thirsts  for ;  Mary  Stuart 
will  never  willingly  condescend  to  an  act  which 
would  derogate  from  her  own  royal  majesty, 
and  prejudice  the  rank  and  dignity  of  her  son. 
My  lord  of  Kent,  I  am  here  in  a  foreign  land, 
of  the  laws  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  denied  the 
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advice  and  assistance  of  my  friends,  surrounded 
by  powerful  and  bitter  enemies,  my  servants 
alternately  bribed  and  threatened,  to  induce 
them  to  betray  me  ;  without  counsel,  without 
the  power  of  defending  myself;  yet  1  scorn  the 
mockery  of  justice  under  which  your  queen  en- 
deavours to  hide  her  malice.  I  am  no  subject 
of  Elizabeth  Tudor,  and  to  her  authority  I 
never  will  submit :  bear  back  to  your  queen 
this  my  firm  resolve." 

"  If  such  indeed  be  your  determination,'^  the 
Earl  replied  coldly,  "  we  must  proceed  upon 
it ;  and,  since  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the  law- 
ful authority  of  your  mistress  and  ours,  declare 
you  contumacious,  and  therefore  unworthy  that 
protection  the  laws  of  England  might  otherwise 
afford  you." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of 
which  you  speak,  nor  can  I  think  highly  of 
their  equity,  since  under  colour  of  these  1  am 
thus  oppressed.     To  no  prince  on  earth  will  I 
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acknowledge  myself  a  subject ;  for  this  meeting, 
or  what  you  please  to  term  it,  assembled  to 
judge  me,  I  decline  to  submit  my  cause  to  its 
members,  since  I  know  not  whether  a  plan  may 
not  be  devised  against  my  life,  to  take  it  away 
under  a  colour  of  justice  ;  yet  am  I  ready  and 
willing  to  vindicate  myself  in  a  full  and  free 
parliament ;  let  me  be  confronted  there  with 
my  accusers,  that  all  men  may  judge  fairly  of 
my  guilt  or  innocence.  Such  a  procedure  too 
will  clear  Elizabeth  Tudor  from  the  imputation 
she  may  lay  under,  of  cruelty  and  injustice  to- 
wards  a  sister  sovereign  in  distress ;  for  remem- 
ber, my  lord,  how  far  the  theatre  of  the  world 
exceeds  this  little  island,  and  though  your 
queen  may  justify  her  proceedings  in  the  eyes 
of  her  loving  subjects,  strangers  and  foreigners 
may  perchance  judge  differently  betwixt  us/' 

*^  The  Queen  of  England  is  responsible  to 
God  alone  for  her  actions  ;  to  no  mortal  on 
earth  need  she  render  an  account.'^ 
h  5 
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"  And  think  you,  my  lord,  that  the  wrath  of 
a  King  of  Scotland,  when  roused  by  the  foul 
murder  of  a  mother,  will  not  raise  a  storm  at 
which  even  England  may  tremble  ?" 

At  this   moment  one  of  the  commissioners 
broke  in  upon  the  conference. 

"By  your  leave,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "I  can  no 
longer  suffer  the  delay  caused  by  your  fruitless 
parley  with  the  prisoner.     Permit  me  to  speak  a 
few  words  with  Mary  Stuart;  after  which,  if 
she  still  sets  our  authority  at  defiance,  held  as 
it  is  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  will  forthwith 
proceed   as   against  one   found   guilty   of  the 
crimes  laid  to  her  charge.     Madam .^*  he  con- 
tinued, addressing   Mary,  "  before  you  finally 
determine  upon  the  line  of  conduct  you  seem 
about  to  adopt,  bethink  you  of  the  injury  your 
reputation  must  sustain  if  you  obstinately  per- 
sist in  declining  a  trial,    the  only  means  by 
which  your  innocence  can  be  made  clear ;  I 
beseech  you  then  to  cease  an  opposition  which. 
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while  it  is  useless  as  far  as  regards  stopping  the 
proceedings  of  this  assembly,  will  be  found  to 
injure  you  in  the  opinion  of  the  world." 

There  was  a  deep  silence  while  the  Queen 
pondered  for  a  space  the   words   of  the  last 
speaker.     She  could  not  deny  the  justice  of 
their  import ;    and  while  the   pride   that  had 
sustained  her  through  trials,  which  a  less  de- 
termined spirit  must  have   sunk  under,   still 
urged  Mary  to  resist  the  authority  of  this  self- 
constituted  tribunal,    a   still   small  voice   was 
heard  to  urge  that,  helpless  as  she  was,   such 
determination,   however  laudable,   would  only 
draw  upon  her  devoted  head  tenfold  severity. 
The  struggle  did  not  continue  long,  the  Queen 
raised  her  head,  and  addressing  the  vice-cham- 
berlain said : — *'  On  one  condition  alone  I  con- 
sent to  plead  my  cause  before  you;  let  me  but 
enter  my  protest,  disowning  all  subjection,  and 
then  proceed,  in  God's  name,  with  your  mock- 
ery of  justice.*' 
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"  Such  an  open  contempt  of  the  Queen  of 
England's  power,  and  her  right  to  try  a  rebel, 
may  not  be  permitted  by  us  her  representa- 
tives," the  Earl  answered. 

"  1  mean  not  to  impugn  the  lawful  authority 
of  your  Queen,  my  lord,  to  try  her  own  sub- 
jects in  these  her  dominions,  but  I  appeal  to 
your  own  conscience,  whether  that  authority 
can  extend  to  me.  I  entered  this  kingdom  an 
independent  sovereign,  to  implore  your  Queen's 
assistance,  not  to  subject  myself  to  her  domini- 
on ;  nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  the  trials  I 
have  endured,  or  so  intimidated  by  the  dangers 
which  threaten  me,  as  to  stoop  to  aught  unbe- 
coming the  majesty  of  a  crowned  head,  yet 
would  I  willingly  make  my  innocence  clear  as 
the  noon  day,  and  since  an  open  and  impartial 
trial  alone  is  likely  to  produce  such  a  result, 
being  permitted  to  enter  my  protest  in  writing, 
as  you  refuse  to  receive  it  personally,  proceed, 
my  lord,  in  such  form  as  your  laws  prescribe. 
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but  let  not  those  laws  be  perverted  to  take  my 
life." 

With  the  permission  extorted  from  the  poor 
Queen,  by  the  forlorn  and  desolate  situation 
she  was  placed  in,  the  Commissioners  entered 
on  this  most  iniquitous  trial — and  should  some 
be  disposed  to  condemn  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
for  a  momentary  submission,  to  the  illegal  tri- 
bunal before  which  she  was  summoned,  and 
incHned  to  draw  a  comparison  between  her 
conduct,  on  this  occasion,  and  that  of  her 
descendant  Charles  the  First,  under  similar 
circumstances,  let  them  remember  that  to  a 
desire  of  vindicating  her  honor,  we  must  alone 
impute  a  submission  that  may  be  thought  in 
any  degree  to  derogate  from  the  unbending 
dignity  posterity  so  highly  applaud  her  grand- 
son for  maintaining. 

We  pass  over  the  trial  of  this  high-minded 
woman,  a  trial  as  remarkable  for  the  shameful, 
and  undisguised  contem.pt  of  law  with  which  it 
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was   conducted,   as   for   the  flagrant   injustice 
which  appointed  it.     The  sentence   was   sus- 
pended, until  the  commissioners  returned   to 
London,  and  assembled  in  the  Star  chamber, 
proceeded  to  examine  witnesses  they  had  re- 
fused to  confront  with  the  accused  ;  these  con- 
firmed their  former  depositions  upon  oath,  and 
then  was  recorded  that  sentence,  which  has  ever 
been  the  foulest  blot   in  the   page   of  English 
History,  sullying  the  splendour  of  a  name  which 
would  otherwise  have  shone  without  spot,  and 
proving,  that  Elizabeth  of  England,  while   she 
stands  unrivalled  in  the  list  of  Sovereigns,  was 
but  a  weak  and  envious — woman. 

The  day  succeeding  that  in  which  Mary 
Stuart  was  declared  guilty,  a  messenger  arrived 
at  Fotheringay,  bearing  the  fatal  intelligence. 
The  Queen  was  listening  with  apparent  interest 
to  her  attendant,  who  was  reading,  when  the 
door  of  her  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and 
before  Harry  Knox,  in  quality  of  page,  could 
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announce  their  presence,  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mission^ attended  by  Sir  Annias  Paulet,  abrupt- 
ly entered,  the  former  was  bareheaded,  but  Sir 
Annias,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  was  cover- 
ed. At  the  noise  of  their  approach  Mary  raised 
her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  the  paleness  of  death 
spread  over  her  face,  as  she  read  in  the  insolent 
bearing  of  her  keeper,  a  confirmation  of  those 
gloomy  forebodings  that  had  lately  haunted  her. 
But  the  feeling  was  transient,  and  rousing  all  the 
Queen  within  her,  she  haughtily  demanded. 

"  Wherefore  are  we  thus  intruded  upon  ? 
and  what  means  this  lack  of  courtesy  ?  it  is  a 
new  sight  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland  to  behold 
a  subject  approach  with  his  head  covered.'^ 

"  The  business  we  come  upon,'^  Sir  Annias 
replied  unceremoniously,  "  brooks  no  delay. 
Hear,  Mary  Stuart,  the  final  judgment  of  the 
English  council/' 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  read  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  the  prisoner,  and   next  the 
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warrant  for  her  execution,  which  he  bade  her 
prepare  for,  the  following  morning.  A  burst 
of  sorrow  from  her  female  attendants  followed 
this  awful  close;  but  upon  Mary  herself  it 
appeared  to  take  no  effect.  Turning  towards 
the  weeping  women,  the  Queen  laid  her  finger 
on  her  lip  in  token  of  silence,  accompanied 
with  a  look  of  tender  upbraiding,  for  thus 
adding  to  her  sorrow  at  such  a  moment ;  then 
addressing  Beale,  who  had  read  the  fatal  docu- 
ment, she  said  firmly,  and  crossing  herself 
with  great  devotion, 

"  Be  it  so,  since  our  sister  of  England,  for- 
getting the  ties  of  nature,  thirsts  for  my  blood, 
I  willingly  submit  to  the  stroke  which  shall  at 
once  deliver  me  from  the  troubles  of  this  life, 
and  send  me  to  a  blissful  eternity.  Death, 
even  in  this  appalling  shape  has  no  terrors  for 
me,  that  soul  is  unworthy  the  joys  to  which  I 
aspire,  which  shrinks  from  the  blow  that  must 
release   it   from  its    prison    of  clay."      Then 
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placing  her  hand  on  a  Testament  that  lay  be- 
side her,  she  continued.  "  As  God  is  my 
Judge,  before  whom  I  am  about  to  appear,  I 
am  guiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  I  am  con- 
demned to  suffer ;  that  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Sancta 
Maria  ora  pro  me  ! " 

As  Mary  finished  speaking,  Beale  bowed 
slightly  and  withdrew,  when  seeing  Sir  Annias 
Paulet  still  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  steps, 
that  led  to  her  chair,  the  Queen  said  : — "  We 
would  be  alone ;  the  few  short  hours  that  re-* 
main  to  prepare  for  eternity  need  no  interrup- 
tion." 

"  My  duty  is  not  yet  finished,^'  Sir  Annias 
answered  sullenly,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  office 
assigned  him  ;  and  without  further  ceremony, 
he  mounted  the  steps,  making  a  signal  for 
Harry  Knox  to  follow,  but  a  feeling  of  pity  and 
respect  for  the  oppressed  Queen  held  the  page 
back. 
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"  What  means  this  rudeness,  Sir  Annias 
Paulet  ?"  Mary  demanded,  the  fire  of  outraged 
majesty,  even  in  that  awful  moment,  lighting 
her  eye. 

"  By  command  of  the  council,  madam,  I  am 
to  divest  you  of  those  symbols  of  royalty  to 
which  a  condemned  criminal  can  have  no  claim. 
It  were  but  empty  mockery  to  canopy  the  head 
that  is  about  to  be  laid  on  the  block." 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  looking  towards 
Harry  Knox,  who  still  remained  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  dais,  made  a  movement  of  im* 
patient  displeasure,  when  he  found  his  signal 
had  not  been  attended  to ;  then,  more  perhaps 
with  a  view  of  hiding  the  emotion  which  in 
spite  of  himself  stirred  in  his  bosom  at  the  un- 
manly part  he  was  thus  obliged  to  take,  in 
heaping  insults  on  a  distressed  woman  than  from 
any  actual  intention  of  removing  the  canopy 
himself.  Sir  Annias  stretched  his  hand  towards 
it,  but  for  a  moment  his  purpose  was  arrested. 
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by  the  Queen's  suddenly  rising  from  her  chair, 
a  movement  she  had  not  been  able  to  effect 
without  assistance  for  a  length  of  time ;  but 
now  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Stuart,  mingled 
with  that  of  the  Guise,  triumphed  over  bodily 
infirmity,  and  never  in  her  day  of  power  had  a 
more  awful  air  of  majesty  shone  round  Mary 
Stuart. 

"  Forbear  !'*  she  said,  and  the  deep  firm 
tone  in  which  she  spoke,  seemed  not  to  belong 
to  an  earthly  being.  **  I  have  heard  myself 
this  day  condemned  for  an  offence  of  which  I* 
am  guiltless.  God  has  permitted  the  malice  of 
my  enemies  to  triumph,  and  receiving  it  as  a 
chastisement  from  him,  I  bow  to  the  stroke  he 
appoints.  But  to  be  thus  insulted  by  one  who 
in  former  days  would  have  held  himself  honor- 
ed by  a  place  among  the  meanest  of  my  grooms, 
cannot  be  borne,  nor  will  I  believe  that  the 
Queen  of  England  would  countenance  an  act, 
which,  by  breaking  down  the  sacred  barrier 
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raised  between  sovereign  and  subject,  strikes 
a  blow  at  the  dignity  of  princes,  which  if  it 
reaches  not  her,  %Yill  not  fail  to  fall  heavily  on 
those  who  shall  reign  hereafter.  To  her  then 
I  appeal  against  your  daring  insolence,  and, 
until  I  behold  the  order  signed  by  her  own 
hand,  1  command  you,  under  pain  of  that 
chastisement  which  such  conduct  towards  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  cannot  fail  to  call  down, 
to  desist  from  your  purpose  of  displacing  that 
canopy/^ 

Sir  Annias  smiled  contemptuously,  as  he 
answered,  "  You  forget  lady  that  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  no  longer  exists ;  that  title  expired  at 
the  moment  when  you,  Mary  Stuart,  were 
proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  as  such  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  criminal,  despoiled  of  lands  and 
titles/' 

''  And  do  you  fear  nothing  from  the  just  in- 
dignation of    the  King    of  Scotland,  when    he 
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shall  hear  of   the  part  you   have  acted   in    his 
mother's  degradation?" 

^^  I  fear  not  the  displeasure  of  prince  or 
peasant,  while  acting  under  the  commands  of 
my  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  for  James  of  Scot- 
land, methinks  the  happy  indifference  he  has 
hitherto  displayed,  may  teach  you  in  what 
manner  he  will  avenge  your  cause." 

At  this  allusion  to  the  neglect  she  had  expe- 
rienced from  him  to  whom  she  might  reason- 
ably have  looked  for  an  active  interference  in 
her  behalf,  which  vigorously  and  sincerely  ex-, 
erted,  and  backed  by  the  efforts  made  by 
foreign  powers,  could  not  have  failed  to  avert 
the  blow  that  deprived  James  of  a  mother,  the 
heart  of  the  poor  Queen  swelled  nigh  to  burst- 
ing, and  not  daring  to  speak  for  a  time,  lest 
the  restraint  imposed  on  her  feelings,  should 
prove  insufficient ;  Sir  Annias  Paulet,  not  dis- 
pleased at  a  pause  which  broke  upon  a  confer- 
ence he  wished  ended,  took  advantage  of  Mary^s 
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silence  to  complete  his  mission.  Setting  his 
foot  on  the  chair  hitherto  sacred  to  Majesty, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fastening  by  which 
the  canopy  was  attached,  and  his  impatience,  not 
suffering  him  to  detach  it  by  gentle  means,  he 
tore  it  from  the  wall,  and  casting  it  to  the 
ground,  placed  his  foot  on  it  as  if  in  mockery, 
then,  not  waiting  for  the  burst  of  indignation 
he  judged  was  likely  to  follow  this  cruel  abuse 
of  power,  the  Knight  sprang  down  the  steps, 
and  hurried  from  the  apartment. 

A  silence,  as  that  of  the  grave,  succeeded  the 
bustle  caused  by  the  assembling  of  the  actors 
in  this  cruel  tragedy  in  the  hall  appointed  for 
terminating  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart.  All  the 
household  were  present  at  a  scene,  of  which 
the  bare  recital  must  ever  melt  the  sternest 
nature  to  pity,  and  regret,  for  the  fate  of  a 
princess,  whose  errors  were  there  fully  expiated 
as  far  as  regards  man's  tribunal.  One  solitary 
figure  might  be  seen,  roaming  through   the  de- 
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solate  apartments  like  some  unquiet  spirit,  still 
hoping  for  rest,  and  relief  from  thought,  in 
change  of  posture  and  scene,  but  meeting  disap- 
pointment at  every  fresh  trial.  Curiosity  and  the 
love  of  the  terrific,  so  inherent  in  the  heart  of 
man,  had  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  repug- 
nance of  Harry  Knox  to  behold  the  execution  ; 
and  a  nervous  apprehension  of  hearing  the  dis- 
mal cry,  imagination  told  him  would  accom- 

any  the  death  blow,  drove  him  from  room  to 
room  in  that  agony  of  restlessness,  which  those 

ho  understand  such  feelings  will  readily  com-* 
prehend,  but  which  only  form  a  subject  for  the 
wonder,  and  derision,  of  those  blunter  natures 
who  bless  themselves  they  are  above  such 
childish  weaknesses.  The  time  employed  in 
this  inhuman  butchery  appeared  lengthened 
out  to  ages,  and  more  than  once  Harry  Knox 
was  tempted  to  believe  some  unlooked  for 
change  had  been  wrought  in  favor  of  the  con- 
demned ;  at  last  he  heard  the  door  of  the   hall 
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thrown  open,  and  then  came  forth  the  mingled 
mass  which  it  had  enclosed.  As  the  sound 
came  on  the  listener's  ear,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  determining  that  sorrow  and  regret  for  the 
royal  victim,  thus  offered  on  the  altar  of  jealousy, 
formed  the  predominant  feeling  among  the  spec- 
tators. The  deep  smothered  hum  of  men's 
voices,  like  the  hollow  sound  that  precedes  the 
tempest,  seemed  to  tell  of  feelings  they  dared  not 
utter  aloud,  but  which  it  was  difficult  to  restrain, 
and  with  this  hoarse  murmur,  there  mingled 
the  shriller  grief  of  women,  which  scorning  con- 
troul  vented  itself  in  tears,  and  hysterical  sobs  ; 
but  the  honest  indignation  which  rose  in  the 
breasts  of  many,  at  the  scene  of  tyranny  they 
had  just  witnessed,  was  schooled  into  a  tamed 
acquiescence,  by  that  rigid  disciplinarian,  fear. 
The  ferocity  of  Harry  the  Eight  and  the  des- 
potic authority  transmitted  by  him  to  a  daugh- 
ter who  found  it  too  congenial  with  her  nature 
to  part  with  one  tittle,  had  paralized  all  of 
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noble  in  the  free  hearted  EngHsh,  and  rendered 
them  passive  as  the  deer  beneath  the  lion's 
paw. 

Fearing,  that  should  he  encounter  Sir  Annias 
Paulet  at  this  moment,  some  part  of  the  horror 
he  felt  might  manifest  itself  by  word  or  look, 
Harry  Knox  left  the  castle,  and  burying  him- 
self deep  in  the  wood,  gave  free  course  to  his 
grief.  It  was  towards  evening  before  he  could 
sufficiently  master  his  emotion,  to  trust  himself 
in  the  knight's  presence,  and  his  steps  were 
slow  and  uncertain  as  he  again  trod  the  path  to 
the  castle.  He  found  the  gates  unbarred,  and 
one  open  ;  the  watchful  guard  held  over  the  pri- 
son of  Mary  Stuart,  had  given  place  to  careless 
security.  A  cold  shiver  ran  through  the  youth's 
frame,  as  he  thought  on  the  means  by  which 
the  poor  prisoner  had  been  finally  secured,  and 
the  increasing  disgust  he  felt  towards  Sir 
Annias  Paulet,  whom  he  had  beheld  playing  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  barbarities    exercised 

VOL,  II.  M 
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upon  his  defenceless  captis^e,  determined  Harry 
to  seek  him,  for  the  purpose  of  craving  dis- 
missal from  his  service.  His  search,  however, 
proved  unavailing,  since  Sir  Annias  had  quitted 
Fotheringay  with  those  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  execution,  and  sought  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth,  to  report  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
had  discharged  the  trust  assigned  him,  and  to 
receive  the  meed  of  praise  he  believed  so  justly 
his  due. 

Harry  Knox  entered  one  room  after  another, 
but  found  them  empty  ;  at  length  he  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  small  chamber  adjoining  the 
hall,  but  finding  it  ajar,  he  naturally  concluded 
the  gentleman  he  sought  was  not  there  ;  yet, 
an  undefined  impulse  led  him  to  enter,  and  the 
after  years  of  joy  and  sorrow  through  which  he 
passed,  never  obliterated  the  sight  that  room 
presented.  On  the  floor,  and  partially  covered 
with  a  coarse  cloth,  which  torn  from  a  bilHard 
table  had  been  hastily  thrown  over  it  by  the 
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wretches  who  bore  'it  thither,  lay  the  body  of 
Mary  Stuart ;  the  neck  had  been  miserably 
mangled  by  the  executioner,  who  either  inexpert 
in  his  horrid  trade,  or  unnerved  by  the  saintly 
bearing  of  his  noble  victim,  had  struck  again 
and  again  before  he  was  able  to  sever  the  head. 
With  the  unwilling  gaze  of  a  bird  fixed  by  the 
eye  of  the  rattle  snake,  Harry  Knox  continued 
to  contemplate  the  scene^  The  head  had  been 
carelessly  thrown  beside  the  body,  and  despoiled 
of  its  attire,  the  long  hair  was  given  to  view, 
white  as  if  the  snows  of  seventy  winters  had 
been  scattered  upon  it.  A  feeling  he 
sought  not  to  controul,  came  over  him,  and 
kneeUng  down  he  raised  the  lifeless  hand  to  his 
lips;  then  taking  from  his  bosom  the  broken  cir- 
clet of  gold  which  Bothwell  had  given  him,  and 
which  the  events  that  followed  so  rapidly  upon 
his  introduction  to  the  Queen  had  prevented 
his  delivering,  he  placed  it  in  the  icy  palm,  and 
3  M 
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covering  the  corse  more  carefully  with  its  rude 
pall,  left  it  in  its  neglect  and  solitude. 

A  spell  seemed  cast  over  the  young  sailor ; 
it  was  his  intention  before  he  entered  that 
apartment  to  leave  the  castle  immediately,  and 
the  sight  he  had  witnessed  there  appeared  ill 
calculated  to  reverse  the  determination  ;  yet, 
Harry  Knox  derived  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in 
lingering  around  it,  replete  as  it  was  with  hor- 
ror. After  a  few  days  he  was  somewhat  reliev- 
ed by  finding  that  a  degree  of  attention  was 
about  to  be  "paid  to  the  remains  of  Mary 
Stuart.  Elizabeth,  as  some  atonement  for  the 
ceaseless  persecution  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
met  from  her  during  life,  gave  orders  that  a 
magnificent  funeral  should  grace  her  victim  to 
the  tomb.  Perchance  she  thought  that  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  royal  funeral  would 
amuse  men's  minds,  and  thus  turn  them  from 
dwelling  on  her  own  breach  of  faith,  and  heart- 
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less  cruelty ;  but  neither  this  parade,  nor  the 
affected  grief  of  the  subtle  Queen,  could  veil 
the  deformity  of  her  late  act ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  she  decked  the  coffin  of  Mary  Stuart, 
men  judged  of  the  satisfaction  she  derived  from 
reflecting,  that  the  mutilated  form  enclosed  in 
it  could  never  again  enter  into  competition  with 
her,  and  that  she  had  swept  a  rival  from  her 
path  whose  praises  had  often  embittered  her 
moments  of  pride  and  power. 

Peterborough  Cathedral  received  the  re- 
mains of  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  surely  EHza- 
beth*s  cruelty  was  displayed  fully  as  much  in 
denying  the  request  of  her  sister  sovereign, 
that  her  ashes  might  be  deposited  in  that 
country  to  which  her  fond  affections  clung,  and 
beside  the  husband  who  had  received  her  first 
vows,  as  in  any  part  of  her  conduct  towards  the 
unhappy  Queen.  The  cold,  stern  nature  of 
her  Scottish  subjects  were  little  in  unison  with 
the  sportive   gaiety   of  Mary's  character;  can 
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it  then  surprise  us,  if  the  days  passed  in  the 
brighter  clime  of  France,  amid  the  splendor  of  a 
court,  unrivalled  for  fascination,  where  the  en- 
thusiastic affection  of  her  young  heart  was 
called  forth  and  fostered,  should  haunt  her  as  a 
dream  of  home,  and  happiness,  and  that  she 
should  wish  in  death  to  be  restored  to  that 
much  loved  land,  it  cost  her  so  many  tears  to 
quit. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Harry  Knox  turned 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  with 
the  feelings  of  one  who  has  consigned  to  earth 
the  last  beloved  one  left  to  cheer  him  on  his 
pilgrimage.  True,  he  had  served  her  but  a 
brief  space,  but  that  time,  short  as  it  was,  suf- 
ficed to  bind  him  to  the  poor  prisoner  with  a 
fervour  of  devotion,  the  gay  and  prosperous  sel- 
dom call  forth ;  the  links  that  unite  us  with 
those  we  love,  may  seem  brighter  to  the  out- 
ward eye,  when  wreathed  with  the  flowers  of 
prosperity,  but  the  hour  of  sorrow,  rivets  those 
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links  the  firmest,  and  while  it  robs  them  of  all 
adventitious  ornaments^  gives  to  view  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  tried  metal  that  forms  them. 
Reckless  of  his  future  destiny,  the  young 
sailor  mechanically  turned  his  course  again 
towards  London,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
employment  from  the  captain  of  some  vessel, 
with  the  vague  hope  of  finding,  in  a  strange 
country,  a  balm  for  many  woes. 
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CHAPTER    XL 


As  in  the  busy  theatre  of  the  world,  one  actor 
after  another  "  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage,'* 
and  is  then  consigned  to  the  cold  gulf  of  obli- 
vion, so  it  must  be  with  our  history,  some  of 
the  principal  characters  being  dismissed  from 
the  page,  others  must  be  found  to  fill  their 
places;  and  these  we  will  present  to  our  readers 
whilst  the  young  sailor  is  journeying  to  the 
metropolis. 

In  a  dark  and  gloomy  apartment,  furnished 
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with  much  of  the  rude  magnificence  of  the  day, 
and  looking  out  on  the  river  Thames,  were 
seated  four  or  five  persons  busily  employed 
in  discussing  a  substantial  meal.  The  cavalier, 
whose  station  at  the  head  of  the  board  indicated 
the  president  of  the  feast,  was  a  man  bordering 
on  thirty,  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  counte- 
nance indicative  of  reserve  and  deep  thought, 
though  the  fire  that  from  time  to  time  glanced 
from  his  dark  and  expressive  eye,  as  well  as  a 
convulsive  motion  which  agitated  the  handsome 
moustache,  that  thickly  furnished  the  compres- 
sed lip,  spoke  of  fierce,  indomitable  pride,* 
nourished  in  the  instance  of  the  individual  be- 
fore us,  by  a  sovereign's  favor,  and,  for  a  time  at 
least,  a  nation*s  idolatry. 

The  cavalier  was  just  from  the  tilt  yard,  a 
circumstance  which  might  be  guessed  by  the 
damage  his  richly  ornamented  coat  of  mail 
had  sustained  from  the  rude  knocks  there  en- 
countered; apparently  too,  his  temper  had 
M  5 
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suffered  equally  with  his  armour,  and  he  sat 
at  this  moment  regardless  of  all  around,  buried 
in  profound  thought.  Aware  of  their  patron's 
habit  of  distraction,  especially  at  the  season  of 
refection,  the  rest  of  the  party  observed  a  re- 
spectful silence.  Suddenly  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
for  it  was  indeed  that  darling  of  the  virgin 
Queen,  we  have  so  briefly  described,  who  for  a 
few  short  years,  raised  by  his  partial  mistress* 
lavish  favor  to  the  summit  of  human  grandeur, 
played  the  part  of  greatest  in  the  kingdom, 
until  growing  giddy  with  his  elevation  he  was 
added  to  the  list  of  those  names  lefl  as  records 
of  the  instability  of  earthly  power.  Suddenly 
then  the  Earl  raised  his  head  from  the  depres- 
ed  position  it  had  retained  for  some  minutes, 
and  looking  towards  a  fair  haired  youth  who 
sat  at  his  right  hand,  said  somewhat  ironically, 
"  What  an  enviable  compound  of  bravery  and 
indifference  art  thou  Tracy  !  equally  impervi- 
ous to  the  sharp  arrows  of  Dan  Cupid^  and  the 
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more  obtuse  lance  of  the  prince  of  coxcombs, 
whose  appearance  in  my  hemisphere,  I  am 
afraid  augurs  a  speedy  culmination  to  my 
planet,  unless  1  can  find  some  means  of  setting 
his  own  in  darkness.  Had  thy  lance,  unshac- 
kled by  the  trammels  it  wore,  but  found  en- 
trance into  his  armour  of  proof,  how  had  I 
hailed  thee  this  day  the  guardian  angel  of 
Devereux!** 

"  For  shame,  my  Lord !''  the  youth  said, 
looking  at  the  fiery  Earl  with  a  brow  of  dis- 
pleasure, which  few  then  living  had  dared  to 
raise  towards  the  haughty  favourite,  "  I  marvel 
that  the  bold  bearing  of  a  malapert  boy,  should 
thus  ruffle  you.'^ 

*'  Now  by  the  saints  1'^ — 

"  Nay,  good  my  Lord,  find  some  more 
fashionable  personages  to  swear  by  ;  their  holi- 
nesses  might  have  been  in  vogue  among  our 
forefathers,  but  in  these  days  of  our  Gracious 
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Queen,  whom  God  preserve  in  the  true  faith  ! 
they  have  fallen  much  into  disrepute." 

*^  Peace,  Tracy,"  the  Earl  said  impatiently, 
"  by  heaven  you  will  drive  me  mad  !  talk  not 
to  me  of  faith,  and  saints,  and  such  proper  stuff, 
but  help  me,  an*  thou  canst,  to  devise  some 
cunning  method  of  circumventing  this  new 
favourite ;  that  he  gain  not  the  mastery  over  us.'* 

"  Your  own  good  sword,'^  Tracy  answered 
coolly,  "  is  like  enough  to  devise  the  method, 
without  my  help,  by  cutting  short  any  plans 
the  youngster  might  have  formed  to  supplant 
you,  for  credit  me,  my  Lord,  that  speech  you 
so  unwittingly  gave  birth  to,  met  the  ear  of  one 
ever  ready  to  Hsten  to  aught  that  may  tend  to 
your  discomfort.'* 

"What  speech  saucy  knave?"  Essex  de- 
manded. 

"  I  mind  not  what  I  uttered  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment.     Certes  it  was  enough  to  take 
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from  me  the  rule  of  my  tongue,  when  I  saw 
how  proudly  the  popinjay  held  himself  among 
knight  and  noble,  displaying  the  costly  jewel 
the  Queen  had  so  lavishly  bestowed,  in  guerdon 
of  his  having  the  luck  to  overthrow  a  better 
gentleman  than  himself  in  the  tilt  yard ;  yet 
I  remember  not  what  fell  from  my  lips." 

"  Marry,  my  Lord,"  one  of  the  party,  who 
had  hitherto  appeared  only  intent  on  the  good 
cheer  before  him,  replied,  "  I  will  take  upon 
myself  to  refresh  your  memory,  inasmuch  as  I 
would  have  you  prepare  to  render  a  strict 
account  of  your  words ;  have  you  forgotten 
how,  when  you  demanded  of  me  what  jewel  it 
was  that  Charles  Blunt  had  bound  to  his  arm, 
by  a  crimson  riband,  and  which,  I  take  it  was 
a  Queen  of  Chess  richly  enamelled,  and  set 
with  rare  jewels,  he  having  his  cloak  cast  under 
his  arm,  for  the  better  display  thereof;  I  an- 
swered you,  the  Queen  had  then  presented 
him   with   that   favor  to  be  worn  in  token  of 
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her  highness*  approbation  of  his  gallantry  in 
the  tilting ;  whereupon  you  said  contemptuous- 
ly, *  now,  I  perceive  every  fool  must  have  a 
favor  !'  I  marked  how  this  speech  was  noted  by 
Cecil,  under  whose  special  patronage  the 
young  puppy  has  come  to  court,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  repeat  it  to  Blunt,  who  may  not  pass 
over  so  bitter  an  affront,  publicly  put  upon 
him." 

"  Your  memory,  Sir  Fulk/^  Essex  said  with 
a  smile,  "  has  been  marvellously  exact  in  this 
matter.  Yet  thou  art  mistaken,  friend,  in  sup- 
posing, I  fear  aught  from  this  springald^s  arm  ; 
would  that  I  had  no  more  to  dread  from  his 
growing  favor  with  my  gracious  mistress,  but 
I  doubt  the  influence,  the  smooth,  fair  face 
may  have  on  her  heart,  for  when  were  the 
bright  locks  of  youth  disregarded  by  woman  ? 
more  especially  when  her  own  were  grey." 

"  Yet  you  forget,  my  Lord,  our  noble  Queen 
it  is  said,  loves  to  look  upon  a  man ;  how  can 
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you  fear  then  that  her  favor  will  pass  from  you, 
to  one  so  green  in  age  V 

"  Tush,  Tracy  !  what  is  so  fickle  as  a  lady^s 
favor,  and  that  lady  a  Queen  ?  true  she  has 
honoured  me  with  marks  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, yet,  so  she  graced  my  right  noble  father- 
in-law,  Leicester,  nevertheless  he  lived  to  feel 
the  blighting  influence  of  his  sovereign's 
frown ;  and  have  not  1  myself  experienced  the 
effects  of  her  sudden  and  lion-like  passion  ?  by 
Heaven  I  shame  to  think  of  the  injurious  treat- 
ment I  once  met  at  her  hands,  only  for  a 
difference  in  opinion.  Credit  me,  Tracy,  she 
has  a  touch  of  her  father's  spirit,  and  like  him 
would  think  as  little  of  taking  off  the  head  of 
a  discarded  favourite,  as  she  would  of  drawing 
off  her  slipper." 

"  Now  Heaven  forbid,  my  gracious  lord,'' 
Tracy  answered,  "  that  such  fancies  should 
come  like  noxious  vapours  to  dim  the  bright- 
ness of  your  noon-tide  ray  of  power!  rouse  thee. 
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noble  Essex,  and  let  not  the  crafty  Cecil,  who, 
I  doubt  not  has  set  this  machine  in  motion 
against  you,  find  that  he  has  daunted  you. 
The  Queen  loves  you,  the  soldiers  adore  their 
general,  and  lately,  when  danger  was  said  to 
threaten  you,  the  Commons  united  as  one  man 
in  your  cause;  with  such  support,  what,  my 
lord,  is  there  to  fear  from  a  mere  boy  ?'* 

"  But  little  indeed  1  hope,  Tracy,^^  the  Earl 
replied  in  a  softened  tone,  for  the  voice  of 
flattery  had  found  its  way  to  his  heart,  and 
like  oil  spread  over  troubled  water,  hushed  it 
to  repose,  *^  yet  'tis  not  Blunt  altogether  I  fear, 
^tis  that  more  dangerous  quicksand,  a  woman's 
mind, — vain,  fickle,  and  changeful,  who  can  be 
assured  of  it  ?" 

"  But  our  gracious  Queen  is  not  swayed  by 
trifles  such  as  agitate  the  less  firm  minds  of 
her  sex,"  Tracy  answered,  "  trust  me  my  Lord, 
Elizabeth  of  England  is  as  much  above  that 
love  of  change  which  actuates  the  conduct  of 
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Other  women,  as  yon  blue  vault  of  Heaven  is 
higher  than  this  roof." 

^^  You   know   her  not,  Tracy,   she  is  a  very 
woman   in    all   save   the   art   of   governing   a 
nation ;    there  I  grant  she  is  indeed  beyond  all 
compare.     Seated  on  a  throne  and  surrounded 
by  the  wise  counsellors  she  has  known  how  to 
choose,  Elizabeth  Tudor  is  not  only  superior 
to  her  sex,  but  is  beyond  human  wisdom ;  let 
her  descend  from  that  throne,  and  lay  aside  her 
crown  and  sceptre,  she  sinks  below  the  weakest 
of  women,  jealousy  and   envy    reign  in    her- 
bosom ;    the  charms  of  her  female  attendants 
fill  her  with  disquietude ;    and  for  another  to 
be  the   object  of  love  or  admiration  is,  in  her 
eyes,  a  crime  only  to  be  expiated  by  imprison- 
ment or  death  ;    witness  her  conduct  to  Cathe- 
rine Grey,   whose  only  offence  was   the  being 
a  bride  and  a  happy  mother.     When  the  news 
was    brought    that    Mary    of    Scotland    was 
blessed  with  a  fair  son,  who  might  not  read 
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in  the  Queen's  passionate  speech  and  bitter 
tears,  how  dearly  the  poor  lady  would  abye 
such  an  unpardonable  offence,  should  she 
ever  fall  under  the  power  of  an  envious  woman. 
Think  you  it  is  on  such  a  foundation  as  this 
I  dare  build  hopes  of  permanent  power  ?  No 
Tracy,  no ;  Essex  must  look  to  another  quarter 
for  solid  hopes.  The  Commons  must  be 
gained ;  their  favor  may  enable  me  to  set  the 
caprice  of  Elizabeth  herself  at  defiance  ;  she  is 
no  longer  young,  and  as  the  bodily  powers 
decay  so  must  the  mental  also  decline.  Flat- 
tery shall  not  be  wanting  to  gain  my  ends,  but 
this  failing,  fear  shall  be  brought  to  aid  me." 

The  speech  of  Essex  was  received  with 
applause  by  his  followers ;  personally  attached 
to  their  patron,  and  building  on  his  continuing 
in  favor,  their  hopes  of  ultimate  preferment, 
these  were  not  the  counsellors  for  such  an  im- 
petuous character  as  that  of  Essex ;  instead  of 
pointing   out   the   fatal    consequences,    which 
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might  result  from  his  intemperate  language, 
and  the  hasty  measures  he  adopted  on  every 
impulse  of  resentment,  or  jealousy,  they  en- 
couraged his  passion,  and  incited  him  to 
revenge  ;  to  their  evil  counsel  may  justly  be 
ascribed  many  of  the  calamities  which  befel  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
had  attained  a  place  in  Elizabeth's  affection, 
which,  though  perchance  not  higher  than  that 
enjoined  by  his  noble  relative  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  was  better  defined  to  the  world,  since 
the  more  mature  age  of  Elizabeth,  while  k 
induced  her  more  openly  to  express  the  affec- 
tion she  felt  towards  one,  so  many  years  her 
junior,  rendered  it  proportionably  difficult  to 
deny  any  request  the  headstrong  youth  might, 
in  his  pride  of  power,  see  fit  to  prefer.  In  this 
way  we  'may  account  for  the  blind  partiality 
which  led  this  wise  Queen  to  excuse,  or  lightly 
pass  over  acts  of  her  young  favourite,  which  in 
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the  more  vigorous  season  of  her  mental  facul- 
ties had  cost  even  a  minion  his  head. 

Since  the  day  when  Leicester  presented  him 
at  court,  Essex  had  never  felt  his  security  in 
the  Queen's  favor  so  likely  to  be  shaken  as  at 
the  moment  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  stranger  to 
whom  his  conversation  with  Tracy  alluded. 
Possessing  all  the  external  graces  which  weigh 
so  much  in  the  estimation  of  women,  and 
proudly  displaying  the  glittering  favor  the 
Queen  had  bestowed,  the  demon  of  jealousy 
took  possession  of  Essex's  bosom,  and  he  felt 
an  inward  conviction,  that  the  being  before  him 
was  destined  to  fill  the  high  station  hitherto 
his  own. 

Charles  Blunt,  or  as  we  shall  hereafter  call 
him,  Lord  Mountjoy,  had  been  introduced  at 
court  by  Cecil,  the  declared  enemy  of  Essex  ; 
that  nobleman  beheld  with  uneasiness  the 
lavish  favor  bestowed  by   the  Queen  on  her 
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minion,  and  from  the  moment  he  found  the 
Earl  likely  to  become  a  rival,  to  be  dreaded, 
which  the  unwonted  generosity  of  his  royal 
mistress  plainly  indicated,  Cecil  turned  all  his 
attention  towards  interposing  a  check  that 
should  in  some  sort  cause  her  favor  and  bounty 
to  return  into  the  same  channel  from  whence 
they  had  diverged  to  content  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  encreasing  demands  of  Essex. 

But  for  some  years  his  efforts  were  fruitless, 
the  personal  beauty  and  flattering  attentions  of 
the  Earl  had  obtained  for  him  a  hold  on  Eliza^ 
beth's  heart,  which  the  grave  wisdom  of  the 
Lord  Keeper,  joined  to  her  own  strength  of 
mind,  could  in  no  wise  shake.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, Cecil  espied  more  comfort ;  he  saw  Essex 
rendered  giddy  and  overbearing,  by  the  too 
great  tenderness  the  Queen  displayed  towards 
him ;  imputing  to  his  own  merits  all  the  favors 
heaped  upon  him,  by  degrees  growing  neglect- 
ful of  those  arts  which  had  raised  him,  and 
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rendering  reluctantly,  and  with  evident  disgust, 
those  attentions  Elizabeth  loved,  and  which  she 
rigidly  exacted  from  all  those  who  approached 
her.  The  disparity  in  age  rendered  this  excu- 
sable, but  the  idea  of  growing  old  had  never 
entered  the  Queen's  mind ;  or  if  perchance  a 
grey  hair  or  an  additional  wrinkle  forced  the 
unpleasant  conviction  on  her  mind,  that  at  sixty 
one  is  less  likely  to  be  an  object  of  adoration 
than  at  twenty,  it  only  rendered  her  more 
keenly  alive  to  any  neglect  which  would  infer, 
that  others  were  also  aware  of  her  decline  in 
those  charms  she  firmly  believed  once  irresisti- 
ble. Conscious  of  his  critical  situation,  yet  too 
haughty  always  to  feign  what  he  did  not  feel, 
Essex,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  only 
method  whereby  he  might  hope  to  secure  an 
effectual  interest  in  the  Queen's  affection,  rather 
sought  the  means  of  forcing  her  regard,  than 
winning  it  by  the  soothing  arts  of  flattery.  The 
hearts  of  the  soldiery  he  believed  all  his  own  ; 
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and  he  meditated  some  brilliant  exploit  which, 
by  further  encreasing  their  veneration,  might 
render  his  power,  through  their  means,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Queen  herself.  Nor  did  his  dream 
of  ambition  stop  here  ;  carrying  his  eye  onward, 
Essex  beheld  the  Queen  in  a  few  years  sinking 
into  her  grave,  and  her  crown  descending  on 
the  brow  of  an  alien ;  one  whose  ungainly 
manners  and  pedantic  mind  could  not  fail  to 
render  him  odious  to  a  people  accustomed  to 
behold  royalty  set  forth  in  its  fairest  colours  in 
the  person  of  a  popular  Queen.  Might  he  not  * 
then  hope  that  the  golden  circlet  would  yet  rest 
on  the  brow  of  the  people's  idol  ?  The  means 
by  which  his  father-in-law  had  hoped  to  reach 
a  similar  elevation,  a  marriage  with  his  sove- 
reign, no  longer  remained  to  Essex,  since  the 
advanced  age  of  Elizabeth  rendered  it  highly 
improbable  that  she  should  so  far  degrade  her- 
self. Full  of  the  resolution  of  dazzling  men's 
minds  by  the  greatness   of  his  exploits,  Essex 
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had  for  some  time  debated  in  his  mind,  towards 
which  point  of  the  compass  his  efforts  should 
be  directed,  and  an  expedition  of  a  very  hazar- 
dous nature  being  then  talked  of,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  the  taking  of  the  strong  town  of  Ca- 
diz, Essex  had  eagerly  embraced  this  opportu- 
nity to  distinguish  himself,  and  had  actually 
obtained  the  command  of  the  land  forces  des- 
tined for  the  expedition,  when  the  unwelcome 
appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the  court  horizon 
made  him  pause,  to  consider  whether  his  ab- 
sence at  so  critical  a  juncture  might  not  afford 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  to  work  his  ruin. 

This  was  the  point  on  which  the  EarFs 
thoughts  were  resting  at  the  moment  of  his 
introduction  to  the  reader ;  and  he  sought  by 
questions  put  to  his  friend,  and  favorite,  Tracy, 
to  elicit  some  idea  which  might  tend  to  deter- 
mine what  path  he  should  pursue.  But  intent 
only  on  the  affair  of  the  moment,  Tracy  saw 
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nothing  save  the  personal  risk  to  which  his 
patron  was  exposed,  from  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  a  public  affront  put  upon  a  young 
and  high  spirited  nobleman,  anxious  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  superior  prowess,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  permit  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
to  pass,  of  gaining  celebrity  by  a  personal  en- 
counter with  the  reigning  favorite. 

Tracy  was  not  wrong  in  his  conjectures  as  to 
the  result  of  the  Earl^s  ill-timed  speech.  While 
the  party  were  still  testifying  their  approval  of 
their  leader's  magnanimous  resolve,  the  door  of 
the  apartment  opened,  and  a  domestic  entering, 
announced  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  who 
craved  admittance.  The  proud  blood  mounted 
to  the  Earl's  brow. 

"  Admit  him,  in  God's  name  \"  he  said ; 
then  turning  to  Tracy  as  the  door  closed,  he 
added,  *^  we  must  conceal  from  this  knave  the 
disordered   state   of  our  attire,  lest  my  Lord 
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Keeper  should  suppose  his  arrow  has  hit  the 
mark  he  aimed  at/^ 

Essex  threw  a  cloak  over  his  coat  of  mail, 
placed  on  his  head  a  cap  and  plume,  and  assu- 
ming an  air  of  haughty  dignity,  waited  the 
entrance  of  the  messenger. 

The  door  again  unclosed,  giving  admittance 
to  an  esquire,  whom  the  Earl  recollected  to 
have  seen  in  attendance  upon  Mountjoy,  but 
wearing  the  livery  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  Doffing 
his  cap,  the  man  advanced  towards  Essex,  and 
with  an  air  of  grave  respect  presented  a  small 
packet,  secured  by  a  silken  band  ;  then  drew 
back  a  few  paces,  while  the  Earl  perused  the 
cartel  of  defiance.  A  moment  sufficed,  and  he 
said,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  haughtiness, 

''  Your  mastei'^s  pleasure  shall  be  fulfilled  ; 
and  since  he  seeks  to  match  himself  with  one 
who  would  otherwise  hold  him  too  unfledged 
to  cope  with,  1  must  biing  him  to  reason  by 
letting  out  a  little  of  that  malapert  blood  that 
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runs  somewhat  wildly  through  his  veins.  Bear 
him  back  my  defiance,  and  bid  him  doubt  not 
he  shall  be  met  withal." 

The  messenger  bowed  low,  and  turned  to 
quit  the  room.  No  sooner  had  he  disap- 
peared than  Essex  gave  vent  to  the  passion 
that  raged  in  his  heart. 

"  The  proud  minion  ruffles  it  bravely/'  he 
said,  "  by  heaven  he  takes  upon  him  already 
the  bearing  of  a  court  favourite ;  but  to-morrow 
may  tell  a  different  tale ;  I  will  clip  his  wing  at 
least,  and  thus  for  a  time  spoil  his  soaring." 

"  Has  the  gay  gosshawk  already  dashed  at 
such  a  brave  quarry  V^  Tracy  asked  con- 
temptuously. "  Nay,  then  I  wish  he  may  be 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  magpie,  when  he 
found  his  claws  tangled  in  the  wool  of  the  tough 
old  wether,  which  he  expected  to  carry  off  as 
easily  as  he  had  seen  an  eagle  bear  off  a  lamb. 
Now  heaven  send  the  sweet  youth  more  brains, 
for  God  wot !  he  must  sorely  need  them." 
N  3 
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"  There  will  be  enough  for  mc  to  knock 
out  to-morrow/'  Essex  replied,  "  meanwhile 
my  masters,"  he  added  looking  sternly  round, 
"  see  that  no  word  transpires  of  what  has 
passed ;  the  Queen  loves  not  such  encounters, 
and  would  not  fail  to  lay  some  of  us  fast  by 
the  leg,  if  she  suspected  such  a  scheme  was  in 
agitation ;  and  by  my  knighthood,  I  would 
not  that  any  should  come  between  me  and 
my  just  revenge.  We  will  now  dismiss  the 
subject,  as  one  altogether  unworthy  our  thought, 
and  I  trust  at  our  next  meeting  it  will  only 
be  resumed  to  say,  so  perish  all  the  enemies 
of  Devereux.  And  now  Tracy,  prithee  tell 
me  how  thou  art  able  to  hold  such  a  calm 
look,  and  even  bearing,  in  a  world  of  rubs 
and  hard  knocks  such  as  this.  Nothing 
disturbs  thy  equanimity,  and  yet  I  would 
forgive  thee  for  raving  like  a  chaffed  lion  in 
a  net,  even  if  it  were  only  for  thy  father's 
folly,  heaven  rest  his  soul,  in  betrothing  thee  to 
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one  thou  hast  never  seen,  and  who  for  ought 
thou  knowest  may  be  crabbed  and  ugly ;  come, 
confess,  does  not  the  thought  of  this  unknown 
damsel  give  thee  now  and  then  the  heart  burn  ?" 

"  I  will  not  deny,'*  Tracy  answered,  and  a 
shade  of  deep  melancholy  passed  over  his  open 
brow  as  he  spoke,  "  I  will  not  deny,  my  good 
lord,  that  what  you  so  lightly  jest  upon,  is  a 
subject  that  embitters  my  life.  If  my  heart 
were  free  as  it  used  to  be,  I  should  perchance 
give  myself  but  little  concern  about  it,  but  with 
every  feeling  devoted  to  another,  I  cannot 
feel  the  indifference  you  accuse  me  of." 

"  Poor  Tracy,"  Essex  said  with  a  smile,  "  I 
must  pity  thee,  and  would  that  I  possessed 
the  power  once  held  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope 
in  these  fair  realms ;  how  soon  I  would  absolve 
thee  from  thy  oath,  and  make  thee  happy  as 
thou  deservest  to  be.  The  royal  Elizabeth, 
heaven  preserve  her,  has  little  cosideration  for 
the  tender  passion  in  another,   and  were   I   to 
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solicit  her  in  your  behalf,  she  would  bid  me  not 
entertain  her  with  such  foolery ;  what  then  is  to 
be  done." 

'^  That/'  Tracy  replied,  *'  must  be  an  after 
thought;  thank  heaven,  there  still  remains  some 
few  years  before  I  am  compelled  to  fulfil  that 
part  of  my  father's  will  relative  to  my  marriage, 
that  time  I  am  resolved  to  pass  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  should  my  bride  elect  in  the  mean 
time  see  fit  to  be  translated  to  a  happier  sphere, 
or  what  would  answer  my  purpose  as  well,  find 
one  more  anxious  to  possess  her  hand  and  for- 
tune, then  I  am  free,  for  she  is  not  bound  by  the 
same  thread  that  holds  me,  then  should  I  return 
a  happy  fellow  indeed,  to  claim  a  bride,  Essex 
would  not  withhold  from  me.*^ 

"  May  the  time  come  when  you  shall  ask  her 
from  me,  Tracy ;  yet,  the  ties  of  blood  could 
scarce  bind  us  more  closely  than  those  of  friend- 
ship. But  where  tarries  this  object  of  your 
father's  choice,  and  how  happens  it  you  are  a 
stranger  to  the  fair  damsel  ?'* 
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"  She  is  in  Scotland  now,"  Tracy  replied, 
**'  Surely  you  know  her  romantic  jgiistory." 

"  Not  I,  Tracy,  I  have  often  marvelled 
what  strange  events  led  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment. There  is  still  an  hour  before  I  must 
attend  the  amusements  chosen  by  the  Queen, 
to  pass  the  time  until  her  evening  meal ;  so 
prithee  indulge  us  with  this  marvellous  story .^' 

^'  *Tis  soon  told,  my  lord  ;  at  least  that 
part  which  relates  to  my  unhappy  engage- 
ment. In  early  life  my  father  and  Sir  Arthur 
Leslie  were  thrown  together  during  a  voyage 
they  took  to  Italy,  to  complete  their  studies, 
and  a  strict  friendship  was  contracted  between 
them,  which  was  further  cemented  by  the 
kind  offices  Leslie  was  enabled  to  perform  to- 
wards my  father  during  a  season  of  persecution 
and  danger.  No  wonder  he  felt  anxious  to  re- 
turn, as  far  as  possible,  such  proofs  of  friend- 
ship, and  in  after  years,  when  heaven  sent  them 
offspring,  it  was  the  first  wish  of  my  father's 
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heart  that  the  famihes  should  be  united.  It 
seemed  th^t  heaven  favored  his  views,  for  while 
he  was  the  parent  of  an  only  son,  Leslie  was 
blessed  with  an  only  daughter.  .  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  whether  the  immense  wealth, 
the  heiress  of  Leslie  was  destined  to  possess, 
might  not  have  some  slight  effect  on  my  sire's 
parental  feelings,  but  the  ostensible  reason  for 
binding  me  as  a  victim  to  the  altar,  was  friend- 
ship. Child  as  I  was,  my  father  exacted  a 
solemn  oath  from  me,  that  I  would  never  wed 
another,  while  Mary  Leslie  lived ;  and  the  bet- 
ter to  enforce  his  commands,  declared  by  will, 
that  I  should  be  an  alien  to  his  blood,  if  I  failed 
to  fulfil  his  behest,  at  the  time  specified.  All 
my  father's  efforts  to  induce  Sir  Arthur  to  bind 
his  child  by  the  same  wild  vow,  were,  however, 
unavailing ;  true,  he  has  always  declared  that 
our  union  would  gratify  him  equally  with  my 
father,  but  he  left  in  his  will  a  proviso,  that 
should  his  daughter  on  coming  of  age  enter- 
tain  an  invincible  repugnance  to  a  union  with 
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me,  she  should  be  free.  Alas !  I  hear  from 
those  sent  to  sound  the  damsel's  sentiments 
touching  the  matter,  that  love  and  veneration  to 
her  father's  memory,  make  her  willing  to  fulfil 
every  letter  of  his  will,  even  should  her  bride- 
groom elect  match  Beelzebub  himself  for  ugli- 
ness. With  the  same  laudable  wish  to  testify 
her  respect  for  the  dead,  m^y  lady  mother  sent 
some  months  back,  a  request  in  our  joint  names 
to  my  fair  betrothed,  beseeching  her  to  re- 
pair to  England,  and  sojourn  under  her  mater- 
nal care,  until  such  time  as  our  marriage  could 
take  place.  Fortunately  the  vessel  she  sailed  hi 
was  captured,  and  I  hoped  to  hear  nothing 
further  of  the  lady  j  but  lo  !  she  has  found  her 
way  back  to  Scotland?  and  I  have  now  only  to 
look  forward  to  the  period,  when  she  must 
again  be  brought  to  England,  that  the  contract 
may  be  fulfilled.  But  let  me  fairly  escape,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  catch  me  here  again ;  for, 
sooner  will  I  forfeit  all  my  possessions  and 
N  5 
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trust  to  my  good  sword  to  win  me  lands,  and 
honors,  than  give  myself  to  one  hateful  to 
me.'' 

"  Yet,  why  not  tarry  until  you  have  tave 
seen  this  bugbear  ?  perchance  your  repugnance 
may  be  less  when  you  have  looked  on  the 
lady.'' 

"  I  tell  you,  Essex,  never  ]"  Tracy  answered 
passionately,  '^  sooner  shall  fire  and  water  unite, 
than  I  with  Mary  LesUe  !  Have  I  not  told  you 
again  and  again,  another  has  my  love,  and 
would  you  have  me  devote  myself  to  misery  ?" 
*^  No,  by  heaven !  1  blame  you  not,''  Essex 
answered,  ^'  yet  one  chance  seems  still  to  re- 
main ;  have  her  to  court,  man ;  she  will  see 
more  to  attract  her  here  than  buried  in  Scot- 
land ;  some  lucky  chance  may  yet  deprive  you 
of  your  bride." 

"  Marry,  you  counsel  well,"  Tracy  said,  his 
countenance  brightening,  "  but  enough  of  this 
idle  chat.     I   had  rather  ask   you,   my  Lord, 
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what  of  the  expedition  towards  Spain  ?  have 
you  determined  the  plan  ?*' 

Essex's  brow  grew  dark  in  his  turn,  "  Thou 
hast  touched  a  string  that  jars  my  friend/'  he 
replied,  "  that  is  a  theme,  as  palatable  to  me 
as  that  we  have  just  quitted  is  to  you.  What 
man !  dost  thou  not  know  her  Grace  hath 
conferred  the  command  upon  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, and  that  under  him  sail  Raleigh  and 
Norris  ?  Small  chance  is  there  that  those  who 
have  ever  been  bound  together  by  a  desire  to 
overwhelm  me,  will  let  slip  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  of  ruining  their  bitterest  enemy, 
either  by  open  means,  or  secret  fraud  ?  But 
two  hours  since,  I  was  more  than  half  resolved 
to  throw  up  the  command  of  the  land  forces, 
which,  as  you  know,  I  solicited  so  earnestly, 
but  now  so  good  a  chance  offers  of  sweeping 
from  my  path  this  upstart  Blunt,  I  fear  them 
not ;  and  assured  of  leaving  no  one  near  my 
royal  mistress,  whom  I  might  dread  as  a  rival, 
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I  will  follow  where  glory  leads,  and  trust  that 
the  star  of  Devereux  will  shine  with  redoubled 
splendour/' 

He  rose,  and  bowing  graciously,  left  the 
apartment  to  prepare  for  the  masque  at  which 
/the  Queen  had  commanded  his  attendance. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  two 
persons  were  seen  slowly  pacing,  to  and  fro,  a 
small  spot  of  ground  in  Marybone  Park,  then 
the  fashionable  rendezvous  for  those  who  sought 
to  repair  any  breach,  real  or  imaginary,  made 
in  their  honor;  and  who  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  laws  instituted 
by  human  beings  on  that  point,  fear  no  the 
violation  of  the  divine  code ;  regardless  of  the 
consequences  which  may  result  either  to  them- 
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selves  or  their  opponents.     Tlie  cavaliers  were 
muffled  in  the  cloaks  then  adopted  to  conceal 
the  wearer,  when  it  was  his  good  pleasure  not 
to  be  recognised.    In  a  few  moments  they  were 
joined,  or  rather  met,  by  two  others,  who  ad- 
vanced from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Park.  The 
greeting  which  passed  between  them  was  short, 
while  one  of  each  party  prepared  for  the  en- 
counter. As  their  cloaks  were  cast  off,  the  noble 
figure  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  stood  conspicuous ; 
opposed   to  him   was   one   whose  years    had 
scarcely  reached  manhood,  and  whose  smooth, 
beardless  face,  and  slender  form  seemed  to  mark 
him  a  victim,  just  ready  to  be  offered  on  the 
altar  of  jealous  ambition.    The  two  seconds  fell 
back,   leaving  the  combatants  free   space  for 
their  encounter.     They  closed  in  deadly  strife  ; 
hand,  foot,  and  eye  kept  time,  as  each  watched 
eagerly  for  an  opportunity  to  plant  the  fatal 
blow.    To  those  who  judged  by  outward  show 
alone,  it  might  seem  that  the  stripling  who  had 
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SO  eagerly  sought  the  meethig  must  soon  yield 
to  the  more  matured  strength  and  skill  of  his 
opponent;  but  those  who  judged  thus,  had  not 
taken  into  consideration  how  far  the  spirit  will 
sustain  even  a  feeble  frame  in  the  moment  of 
excitement.     The  youth  fought  with  a  steady, 
calm,  courage,  rarely  met  with  in  one  of  his 
age.     The  lookers  on  had  already  decided  the 
issue  of  the  combat ;  Tracy,  as  the  friend  of 
Essex,  with  the  satisfaction  of  assured  triumph, 
though  there  mingled  with  it  pity,  and  admira- 
tion, for  the  gallant  youth  he  expected  every 
moment  to  see  stretched  on  the  grass  mortally 
wounded.      On   the    other    side,    Mountjoy's 
second  watched  only  for  the  moment  when  his 
assistance  should  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fall  of  his  young  friend.     But  how  often  does 
human  judgment  prove  fallacious  !  in  an  instant 
the  seconds  found  their  position  reversed,  Tracy 
flew  to  raise  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who,  disarmed 
and  bleeding,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  antago- 
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nist ;  while  Mountjoy  was  at  the  same  moment 
hurried  off  the  field  by  his  second,  now  terrified 
at  the  consequences  of  the  youth's  success. 

In  vain  the  conqueror  struggled  to  return  and 
assist  his  fallen  foe,  but  Elizabeth's  resentment 
for  the  loss  of  her  favorite  was  too  strongly 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  his  friend  for  him  to 
permit  Mountjoy  ta  display  his  generous  na- 
ture ;  and  Tracy  found  himself  alone  with  one 
whose  career  seemed  thus  strangely  ended. 

The  spot  where  they  had  fought  was  retired, 
and^  although  from  the  duration  of  the  combat 
the  hour  had  arrived  when  chance  might  have 
conducted  more  than  one  person  to  his  assist- 
ance, there  was  little  probability  of  such  a  de- 
sirable event  taking  place,  while  to  leave  the 
Earl  in  his  wounded  state,  in  search  of  aid, 
seemed  only  abandoning  him  to  certain  death. 
More  than  once  Tracy  was  tempted  to  explore 
a  narrow  path.  \^hich  led  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  but_,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  prevented 
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by  the  fear  of   leaving   his  friend,    who   had 
swooned  from  loss  of  blood. 

That  pathway  however  proved  the  means  of 
rendering  the  aid  so  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Essex;  it  led  to  the  residence  of  Sir 
John  Norris,  who  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  chanced  that  Harry  Knox  was  on  his  way 
thither,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  candid 
confession  to  Sir  John  of  all  his  errors,  in  the 
hopes  that  the  admiral,  with  whom  he  had  ever 
been  an  especial  favorite,  would  Hsten  to  the  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  attending  his  strange, 
conduct  after  being  liberated  from  his  awkward 
situation  with  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  once  more 
take  him  under  his  protection.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  was  making  his  way  by  the  well 
known  path,  when  he  heard  a  cry  for  help. 
Such  an  appeal  was  never  made  in  vain  to 
Harry  Knox,  who  immediately  proceeded  in 
the  direction  the  sound  indicated,  and  was  pre- 
sently engaged  in  assisting  to  convey  the  woun- 
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ded  Earl  to  the  house  whither  he  was  hastening. 
Probably  Sir  John  Norris  would  have  been  the 
last  host  willingly  selected  by  the  haughty 
favorite  under  other  circumstances,  but  the 
danger  which  must  result  from  loss  of  blood, 
W'as  too  evident  to  allow  of  deliberation  ;  nor 
did  the  reception  accorded  himself  and  his 
charge  leave  Tracy  any  cause  to  regret  the  step 
he  had  taken.  Surgical  aid  was  quickly  pro- 
cured, and  the  excessive  hemorrhage  being 
stopped,  all  alarming  symptoms  disappeared. 

The  following  morning  the  Earl  was  inform- 
ed that  a  messenger  had  arrived  from  court, 
with  strict  orders  to  take  from  his  own  lips  a 
statement  of  his  health,  as  the  Queen  was  in 
extreme  agitation  respecting  him,  news  having 
reached  her  Highness  of  his  being  wounded  in 
some  affray,  A  smile  of  gratified  pride  lit  up 
the  pale  countenance  of  Essex,  at  this  fresh 
proof  of  his  interest  in  the  heart  of  his  royal 
mistress,   and  giving  orders   that  her    envoy 
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should  be  admitted,  he  disposed  himself  to  re- 
ceive the  gratifying  message.  A  gentleman  of 
stately  mien,  followed  by  a  page,  entered  the 
room,  and  advancing  to  the  bedside  saluted 
Essex  courteously,  yet  with  much  gravity  and 
coldness. 

"  Our  gracious  Queen,"  he  said,  "  greets 
you  by  me,  my  lord  of  Essex,  and  desires  to 
know  from  your  own  mouth  whether  your  hurts 
are  such,  as  may  be  healed  by  a  common, 
practitioner,  or  if  the  aid  of  her  own  chirur- 
geon  be  needful  ?^^ 

*'  Bear  back  my  poor  thanks  to  her  grace," 
Essex  replied,  *^  and  say,  Devereux  will  himself 
assure  her,  before  many  hours  are  passed,  that 
his  wounds  are  trifling,  and  only  painful  so  far 
as  they  keep  him  from  the  presence  of  her, 
who  is  to  him  what  the  sun  is  to  the  earth,  its 
light  and  joy." 

"  Nay,  my  good  Lord,*'  Perrot  rejoined, 
^^  I  pray  you  let  the  message  you  send  to  her 
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Highness,  savor  more  of  humility,  than  the 
one  you  have  just  uttered,  since  in  her  present 
disposition  it  might  serve  more  to  irritate,  than 
to  content  her." 

An  expression  of  alarm  passed  over  the 
Earl's  face,  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  maintain  a 
calm  exterior.  "  Is  the  Queen  then  displeased 
with  me  ?  '  he  demanded  hastily. 

"  I  may  not  hide  irom  you,  my  Lord,  that 
her  Grace  is  somewhat  chaffed  at  your  late 
encounter  with  Lord  Mountjoy." 

The  Earl's  brow  grew  black,  "  Nay,  good 
Perrot,''  he  said  with  a  scornful  sneer,  "  hide 
not  the  news  you  are  charged  with,  albeit  it  is 
your  misery  to  reveal  it ;  I  know  how  deeply 
you  are  affected,  by  aught  that  may  displeasure 
Devereux ;  but  out  with  it  man,  in  the  devil's 
name  !  tell  me  what  said  the  Queen  to  our 
meeting  ?" 

Perrot   maintained    the    same    calm,    cold 
exterior,  as  he  replied  to  Essex,  without  regard- 
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ing  the  bitter  tone  in  which  he  spoke.  "  Since 
you  seek  to  know  how  her  Highness  received 
the  news  of  your  rencontre  with  Mountjoy, 
with  whom  1  beUeve  cur  Sovereign  Lady  is 
bewitched,  I  may  not  choose  but  tell  you,  my 
gracious  Lord,  that  her  wrath  waxed  hot 
against  you.  No  one  cared  to  break  the  intel- 
ligence, knowing  that  her  anger  is  ever  fierce 
against  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  breaches 
of  the  peace  ;  but  when  her  Highness  marked 
that  something  was  whispered  among  her 
attendants  she  was  ignorant  of,  she  demanded 
sharply  what  it  was,  and  one  of  her  ladies 
replying  that  my  Lord  of  Essex  had  met  and 
fought  with  young  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  that 
your  Grace  was  dangerously  hurt  ;  the  Queen 
frowned  and  stamped  her  foot,  swearing  by 
God's  death  it  was  time  some  one  took  you 
down,  or  there  would  be  no  bearing  you  !  then 
she  bade  me  seek  you  betimes  this  morning 
whether  you  were  indeed  hurt,  or  if  it  be  only 
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a  cloak  to  shelter  your  Grace  until  her  anger 
be  blown  over ;  and  she  swears  that  should  you 
indeed  have  put  such  a  trick  upon  her,  you 
shall  taste  the  discipline  of  the  Tower  for  a  few 
days/' 

"  Now,  by  my  father's  soul  !''  Essex  said  as 
he  started  up  regardless  of  the  pain  his  sudden 
movement  caused  the  wound.  ''  She  dares 
not  treat  me  thus !  some  enemy  is  taking 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  turn  her  favor 
from  me ;  but  I  will  prevent  it.  Tracy,  my 
friend,  give  me  your  arm,  I  will  instantly  throw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  my  gracious  mistress,  and 
demand  the  punishment  of  my  traducers." 

A  cutting  sneer  curled  Perrot's  lip  as  he 
gazed  on  the  favourite  thus  abandoning  him- 
self to  passion,  and  had  a  chance  existed  that 
his  resolution  of  rushing  into  the  Queen's 
presence  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
life  of  Essex,  from  the  hurt  his  wound  might 
have  sustained  by  such  sudden   exertion,   or 
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what  would  have  pleased  the  envious  courtier 
quite  as  well,  had  there  been  a  probability 
that  the  momentary  displeasure  of  Elizabeth 
would  be  deepened  by  the  appearance  of  her 
minion,  Perrot's  skill  had  been  employed  to 
confirm  this  rash  resolution.  But  Mountjoy's 
sword  had  not  sunk  deep  enough  to  cause  any 
such  dangerous  consequences  ;  while  the 
tenderness  of  Elizabeth,  gathering  fresh  force 
from  the  slight  interruption  it  had  sustained, 
would  seek  by  new  instances  of  favor  to  repair 
the  injury  he  had  suffered. 

"  He  must  not  see  her,"  Perrot  muttered, 
'*  She  is  too  far  besotted  to  trust  to  the  con- 
sequences of  a  sudden  interview.  Every  drop 
of  blood  that  bungler's  sword  has  drawn  will  be 
so  many  incentives  to  fresh  follies  and  new- 
honours." 

**  Nay,  my  good  Lord  of  Essex,"  he  added 
aloud,  "  you  must  not  brave  the  cold  morning 
air  while  your  wound  is  still  green.     I    will 
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report  to  our  gracious  Sovereign  your  anxiety 
to  throw  yourself  at  her  feet^  and  doubt  not  the 
transient  cloud  that  has  for  a  moment  obscured 
the  sun  of  her  favor,  will  vanish  before  the 
bright  smile  with  which  she  will  hail  the  intel- 
ligence of  your  happy  recovery." 

Too  much  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  adula- 
tion, to  be  aware  of  the  contemptuous  tone  this 
speech  was  couched  in,  Essex  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  the  assurances  of  his  bitter  though  secret 
enemy,  and  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
sovereign's  partiality,  abandoned  the  idea  of 
instantly  seeking  her  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been 
formed.  The  wily  courtier  marked  the  success 
that  attended  his  stratagem,  and  hoping  to 
urge  the  Earl  to  fresh  acts  of  violence,  by  fer- 
menting the  hatred  which  rankled  in  his  breast 
against  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  indeed 
making  rapid  advances  in  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Queen,  Perrot  changed  the  subject  of 
discourse  by  expressing  his  surprise  that  Essex, 
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who  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert 
swordsmen  of  the  day,  should  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  disarmed  and  wounded  by  a  raw 
boy.  The  haughty  Earl  writhed  under  the 
mortifying  recollection  of  his  late  disgrace ; 
but  he  affected  to  treat  the  matter  lightly, 
while  his  compressed  lip,  and  flashing  eye,  gave 
the  lie  to  the  cool  tone  he  spoke  in,  *^  an  un- 
lucky chance,^'  he  said,  **  to  which  the  most 
skilful  are  liable.  Perchance,  I  held  the  cox- 
comb too  cheap.^' 

"  That  is  my  own  opinion,*'  Perrot  rejoined, 
"  yet  there  are  not  wanting  those  whose  wis- 
dom would  make  an  omen  of  this  little  affair, 
and  who  pretend  to  spy  out  future  danger  to 
your  lordship,  since  they  say  when  two  young 
eagles  first  imp  their  wings,  he  who  soars  the 
higher,  will  in  the  end  gain  the  mastery, 
though  for  a  time  his  energies  may  be  kept 
under  !  hence,  judging  great  things  by  small, 

VOL.    II.  o 
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they  infer  that   the  termination   of  your  first 
meeting,  augurs  badly  for  your  lordship." 

How  frequently  may  we  observe  that  great 
and  daring  characters  are  sensitive  on  some 
particular  point,  which  to  one  more  timid  on 
ordinary  occasions,  is  only  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule ;  and  of  all  the  ills  such  characters  are 
heir  to,  none  is  found  so  frequent,  or  so  tyran- 
nical in  its  effects,  as  superstition.  The  mind 
of  Essex  was  powerfully  acted  upon  by  this 
baneful  principle,  and  the  dart  sent  by  Perrot 
penetrated  deeper  than  even  he  anticipated. 
More  than  once,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  times,  Essex  had  applied  to  those  who 
professed  to  understand  the  fascinating,  though 
delusive  science  of  astrology,  and  while  taking 
their  lesson  from  the  marked  predilection  of 
Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  of  these  impostors 
found  no  difficulty  in  shaping  their  predictions. 
One  among  them,  actuated  by  the  malicious 
pleasure  some  find  in  nipping  the  blossoms  of 
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hope,  and  joy  they  see   budding  in  the  human 
heart,  or  inspired   by  the   spirit   of  prophecy, 
which  among  the  dealers  in  palmistry  even  in 
our  own  time  is  said  to  have  been   so   remark- 
ably fulfilled,  leading  us  to  exclaim,  "  what  can 
the  devil  speak  truth  !"     This   dealer  in  for- 
bidden mysteries,  then,  had   darkly  shadowed 
forth  the  violent  end  that  awaited  this  spoilt 
child  of  fortune.     Such  an  insight  into  futurity, 
while  it  left  him  uncertain  as  to  the  means  by 
which  so  fearful  a  destiny  was  to  be  fulfilled, 
rendered  the  Earl  proportionately  jealous  of 
any  one  who  might  be  thought  to  aspire  to 
that  envied  place  in  the  sovereign's  favor,  to 
which  he  himself  had  attained.     Perrot  marked 
the   death-like   hue,   which   spread    over    the 
cheek  of  Essex,  and  at  once  comprehended   all 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by   a  judicious 
management  of  this  powerful  feeling,  whose  ex- 
istence its  possessor  had  so   unguardedly  be- 
trayed ;    but  he  carefully   concealed  the  joy 
o  3 
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which  the  conviction  brought  with  it,  of  having 
obtained  a  master  key  to  his  purpose,  and  he 
coolly  continued  the  coversation,  taking  care  it 
should  still  lead  to  the  point  he  had  most  in 
view — the  exciting  in  the  Earl's  mind,  suspi- 
cion and  hatred  of  Lord  Mountjoy.  Suddenly 
rousing  himself  from  the  deep  thought  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  speaking  as  if  his 
words  were  but  a  continuation  of  his  thoughts, 
Perrot  said  bluntly,  "  ^Tis  a  strange  infatuation 
which  seems  to  have  come  over  her  Grace,  and 
for  such  a  beardless  boy!  my  Lord  of  Essex,  is  it 
known  to  you  how  this  new^  star  first  rose  in 
our  hemisphere  ?^* 

"  Were  you  not  present  then.  Sir  John, 
when  this  youngster  was  first  presented  at 
court }" 

"  You  forget,  my  good  Lord,  that  I  am  but 

ust  come  home   from  a  long  cruize  after  the 

forces  said  to  be  destined  to  assist  the   rebels 

in  Ireland,  and  furnished  by  his  most  Catholic 
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Majesty^  the  King  of  Spain,  the  curse  of  hea- 
ven light  on  him  !  He  tasted  the  good  cheer  of 
England,  when  that   poor   doting  fool   Mary 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  pleasure  one,  who 
gave  her  small  thanks  for  her  pains  ;  and   now 
his  fingers  itch  to  clutch  the  sceptre  he  hoped 
by  her  means  to  obtain,  had  not  death  snatched 
away  the  fair  bride  on  whom  the  expectations 
of  his  future  greatness  ivere  founded.     But  to 
return   to   Lord  Mountjoy,  I  would  fain  hear 
how  he  came  to  court." 

«  It  was  at  Whitehall,''  Essex  said,  "  tlie 
saucy  minion  was  first  introduced  to  her  High- 
ness, who  sat  at  dinner.  No  sooner  had  he 
shewn  his  smooth  face  in  the  banquetting  hall, 
then  the  Queen  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and 
seeing  his  own  fall  beneath  her  eagle  glance, 
she  continued  to  study  his  visage  for  some 
moments,  then  turning  to  the  lady  carver,  she 
demanded  who  the  youth  was,  and  learning  his 
name,  and  Uneage,  she  called  him  to  her,  gave 
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him  her  hand  to  kiss,  saying  she  read  good 
fortune  in  his  face,  and  bade  him  not  fail  to 
come  to  court,  where  she  would  mend  the 
broken  fortunes  of  his  house.  The  next  view 
I  had  of  the  young  aspirant  to  princely  favor 
was  in  his  passage  from  the  tilt  yard,  where  he 
had  ruffled  it  bravely,  and  where  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  Highness  a  jewel,  in  token  of 
her  approbation  of  his  gallant  bearing ;  when 
offended  at  the  coxcomb's  open  display  of  the 
favor,  I  let  fall  words  indicative  of  contempt ; 
these  coming  to  his  lordship's  ear,  forthwith 
drew  forth  a  challenge ;  we  met,  and  for  once, 
the  good  genius  of  Devereux  succumbed  to  a 
stranger.  Yet,  by  Heaven,  he  shall  not  escape  ! 
he  has  dared  the  contest,  and  let  him  look  well 
to  it ;  two  stars  can  never  shine  with  equal 
brightness  in  a  court  horizon ;  either  his  must 
be  content  to  be  shorn  of  a  few  beams,  or  my 
own  shall  set  in  darkness  for  ever." 

"  Nay,  my  good  Lord,  small  chance  is  there 
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that  so  unfledged  a  bird  should  dare  the  en- 
counter of  the  eagle  in  his  plenitude  of  strength 
and  power,  credit  me,  your  next  trial  of  skill 
must  e'nd  in  his  discomfort,  a  rival  so  con- 
temptible merits  not  your  notice.'* 

"  You  say  well,  Sir  John/'  Essex  answered 
with  a  smile  of  conscious  superiority.  •'  Yet 
will  I  narrowly  watch  the  progress  this  mala- 
pert boy  makes  in  the  good  graces  of  my  royal 
mistress,  and  should  it  seem  to  pass  the  limits  I 
set  thereto,  but  one  tittle,  let  him  look  well  to 
it,  I  brook  no  rivalry.  But  tell  me,  Perrot,'/ 
he  added,  turning  the  conversation  to  another 
channel,  "  did  you  not  speak  of  having  lately 
returned  from  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 
How  goes  it  with  the  haughty  Don?  will  the  for- 
ces destined  to  act  in  that  quarter,  be  sufficient 
to  chastise  the  proud  Spaniard,  who  threatens 
the  destruction  of  pur  island?" 

"  The  force  is  equal  to  the  undertaking," 
the  wily  courtier  replied,  eager  to  further   the 
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views  of  his  coadjutors,  whose  aim  it  was  if 
possible  to  remove  the  favorite  from  court,  that 
the  rival  they  had  introduced  might  have  full 
leisure  to  establish  himself  firmly  in  his  newly 
acquired  favor.  *^  The  force  is  equal  to  the 
undertaking,  yet  bear  with  me,  if  with  a  sailor's 
bluntness,  I  say  there  is  no  head  worthy  to 
conduct  the  enterprise.  The  leaders  want  not 
fire,  and  courage,  but  they  want  that  cool 
determination,  that  wisdom  in  planning,  and 
that  firmness  in  executing,  which  ever  distin- 
guished the  expeditions  led  on  by  noble  Deve- 
reux.  There  is  the  hasty  and  impetuous 
Raleigh,  with  his  eternal  tirade  about  gold 
mines  and  climes,  that  exist  only  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  enthusiast ;  then  there  is  he, 
who,  as  leader  of  the  expedition,  I  should  have 
named  first,   Sir  John  — ^* 

At  this  moment  Perrot's  eye  met  that  of  the 
youthful  page,  fixed  on  him  with  an  expression, 
which  at  once  recalled  him  to  the   recollection 
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of  his  error  in  expressing  himself  in  presence 
of  one,  wearing  the  cognizance  of  him  whose 
name  he  was  about  to  utter. 

"  Begone,  sirrah  !'*  he  said,  in  a  harsh  angry, 
tone,  "  begone!  and  take  those  prying  eyes 
which  indeed  suit  well  with  your  character  of 
page,  elsewhere." 

"  Nay,  Perrot,"  Essex  said  "  chide  not  the 
boy  so  hastily,  he  meant  not  to  offend  you ; 
his  years  are  too  few  to  have  much  of  the 
knavish  cunning,  which  God  wot !  is  a  part  of 
the  page's  training,  whence  had  you  the  bay  ?? 

"  He  is  no  follower  of  mine,"  Perrot  answer- 
ed carelessly,  and  touching  the  silver  stag  on 
the  boy^s  shoulder,  "  this  badge  stamps  him 
one  of  Norris^  household.  Why,  Sir  John  sent 
him  hither  I  know  not,  unless  indeed  as  the 
youngster's  prying  look  testifies,  it  was  to  be 
a  spy  upon  my  words.  But  the  sun  is  rising, 
I  must  dally  with  time  no  longer,  the  Queen 
looks   for  my  return,   and  my  Lord  of  Essex 
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knows  our  royal  mistress  can  be  as  ready  with 
her  hands  as  other  fair  ladies  with  their 
tongues."  Then  feigning  not  to  remark  the 
rage  that  flashed  from  the  Earl's  eye  at  this 
allusion  to  a  scene  never  effaced  from  the 
haughty  nobleman's  memory,  and  which  never 
failed  to  call  up  all  that  pride  and  bitterness  of 
feeling  so  predominate  in  his  character,  Perrot 
added,  ^^  I  shall  talk  with  you  anon  of  this 
Spanish  war,  till  then,  my  good  Lord,  fare- 
well/' 

"  Farewell,  Perrot,'*  Essex  rejoined,  "  com- 
mend me  to  her  Grace  and  fail  not  to  say 
Devereux's  greatest  pain  lies  in  being  debarred 
the  light  of  her  presence."  He  beckoned  to 
the  page  who  was  about  to  follow  Perrot  from 
the  room,  "  Come  hither,  my  little  man,"  he 
said,  ^^  I  have  a  message  for  a  Lord  as  well  as 
a  lady,  and  though  I  warrant  thou  wouldst 
rather  be  the  bearer  of  the  latter,  still  thou 
must  learn  the  art  of  gaining  the  ear  of  both. 
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Hie  thee  away,  and  say  to  thy  master,  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  craves  the  honour  of  his  com- 
pany, and  hark  ye,  if  any  of  my  knaves  are  in 
the  anti-room,  bid  them  come  hither." 

The  boy  vanished  with  the  celerity  of  the 
animal  that  graced  his  shoulder,  and  a  moment 
after  Tracy  entered  the  chamber. 

Henry  Tracy  was  bound  to  Essex  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  friendship,  and  these  were  not 
a  little  strengthened  by  the  love   he  bore  that 
nobleman's  sister ;    a  passion  which  perhaps  in 
no  small  degree  owed  its  violence  to  the  re- 
straint imposed   upon  it  by  his  father's  will, 
compeUing  him  to  wed  with  one  whom  having 
never  see,  he  detested  in  proportion  to  the  love 
he  bore  her  fair  rival.     Yet  who  may  account 
for  the  w^aywardness  and  caprice  of  la  belle 
passion^  the  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  to  whom 
he  devoted  his    heart,  was  too  strong  in  the 
conscious  pride   of  beauty  and  power,  to  heed 
the  devoirs  of  a  knight,   not  distinguished  by 
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a  coronet.     The  entrance  of  Tracy  was  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  Sir  John  Norris,  a  tall  and 
stately  personage,  whose  haughty  bearing  form- 
ed no  bad  index  to  his  mental  qualifications. 
Profoundly  skilled  in  the  conduct   of  military 
and  naval  affairs,  all  must  acknowledge  that 
amid  the  splendid  names  that  graced  the  time 
of  "  Good  Queen  Bess/^  few  stand  more  con- 
spicuously forth  in  worth   and  renown,  than 
that  of  Sir  John  Norris.     His  father  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  jealous  tyranny  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  whom  he  was  most  unjustly  accused 
of  a   criminal   attachment   to  the  unfortunate 
Anne  Boleyn.      Finding   Norris   repelled   the 
charge  with  indignation,  the   tyrant   sent  for 
that   gentleman   after  his    condemnation,   and 
offered  him  life  and  honours,  if  he  would  crimi- 
riate   the  Queen  ;    but  he  nobly  rejected  the 
insidious  offer,    declaring  "  that   in   his   con- 
science he  believed  the  poor  lady  guiltless,  and 
that  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,  rather 
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than  ruin  an  innocent  person."     His  life  paid 
the  price  of  this  heroic  resolution,  and  it  was 
in   all  probability,   the  remembrance  of  this, 
that  induced  Elizabeth  to  regard  with  uncom- 
mon favor  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  so  nobly 
died  in  the  cause   of    her  unhappy   mother; 
while  the  talent  of  Sir  John,  or  as  he  was  more 
usually  styled.  General  Norris,  fully  justified 
the  Queen's  wisdom,  in  advancing  him.     Such 
was  the  person  who   now  entered  the  room, 
and  whose  stately  step  was  rendered  doubly 
firm  and  decided  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  pf 
the  apartment  in  which  lay  the  minion  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  whom  he  justly  regarded  as  a 
screen  placed  between  Elizabeth  and  all  other 
aspirants  to  her  favor. 

Essex  rose  from  the  couch  on  which  he  had 
thrown  himself  after  the  departure  of  Perrot, 
and  with  a  haughty  dignity,  quite  equal  to 
that  of  his  host,  proffered  his  thanks  for  the 
assistance  and  shelter,  so  generously  offered  to 
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him,  declaring  that  his  wound  was  so  trifling 
he  would  no  longer  trespass  on  his  hospitality. 
To  this  Sir  John  returned  a  brief  answer,  con- 
taining a  few  common  place  phrases  indica- 
tive of  happiness  at  having  it  in  his  power  to  be 
of  service  to  the  noble  Earl,  and  offers  of  his 
poor  dwelling  for  any  period  consistent  with 
the  invalid's  pleasure  ;  words  meaning  so  much 
when  they  are  the  language  of  the  heart,  so 
little  when  only  that  of  the  lip. 

A  servant  then  announced  the  litter  was  in 
readiness,  and  leaning  on  Tracy's  arm,  Essex 
slowly  descended  the  stairs  and  was  speedily 
transported  to  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Leaving  our  readers  to  imagine  the  reconcili- 
ation that  took  place,  when  Essex  again  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  partial  sovereign,  we 
will  next  introduce  him  standing  forth  a  con- 
spicuous character  in  an  expedition,  undertaken 
for  carrying  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of 
Spain,  in  order  to  punish  Philip,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  his  intrigues  in  England,  had  endea- 
voured to  excite  a  spirit  of  rebeUion  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  ;  exasperating  the  Scots 
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against  the  English,  for  the  purpose  of  availing 
himself  of  the  confusion  that  must  attend  an 
irruption^  thereby  to  complete  his  project — the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth — and,  before  her  sub- 
jects had  recovered  from  the  panic  attending  her 
death,  the  invasion  of  England  with  a  nume- 
rous army.  But  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  English 
Queen  was  upon  all  his  schemes;  several  of 
the  Spanish  agents  were  discovered  and  exe- 
cuted ;  while  Elizabeth,  having  complained 
loudly  of  Philip's  baseness  to  every  Court  of 
Europe,  determined  to  take  a  signal  revenge  on 
the  perfidious  monarch. 

A  powerful  fleet,  having  on  board  a  force  in 
proportion  to  the  undertaking,  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Effing- 
ham ;  while  the  credit  of  Essex  readily  procured 
him  the  nomination  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  land  forces,  an  honor  which  could  but  prove 
distateful  to  many  holding  subordinate  com- 
mands  in   the   expedition ;    among   these   the 
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person  most  decidedly  opposed  to  Essex  was 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  thirsting  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  an  undertaking  which  promised 
unfading  laurels  to  those  engaged  in  it,  saw 
small  probability  that  any  share  either  of  emol- 
ument or  fame  should  reach  him,  while  his 
bitter  enemy  was  thus  made  the  channel  through 
which  all  such  must  pass.  It  was  necessary 
however  to  repress  any  external  symptoms  of 
disunion  among  the  leaders,  and  during  the 
voyage  nothing  occurred  that  could  tend  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  damp  the  ardour  of  those 
associated  in  the  expedition.  Their  hopes  were 
further  excited  by  the  intelligence  gained  by 
means  of  a  small  vessel,  captured  off  the  coast 
of  Spain ;  from  this  they  learned  that  the 
harbour  towards  which  they  were  sailing,  was 
full  of  merchant  ships  of  great  value,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  enjoying  full  security,  free  from 
all  apprehension  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
England.     When  in  sight  of  Cadiz,  a  council 
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of  war  was  held,  to  decide  the  best  mode  of 
attacking  a  place  which,  from  its  position,  and 
the  care  taken  to  improve  its  natural  defences, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  offer  no  trifling 
opposition  to  its  assailants.  The  city  stood  on 
a  small  island,  separated  from  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  well  fortified  bridge,  joining  it  to  the  main- 
land. The  entrance  to  the  bay  was  defended 
by  two  forts,  called  the  pointals.  A  warm  de- 
bate took  place  among  the  officers  assembled  in 
council,  arising  from  the  appearance  of  strength 
the  city  presented,  and  from  the  judicious 
though  somewhat  hurried  preparations  made  by 
the  Spanish  ships  for  the  enemy's  reception. 

"  It  can  hardly  be.  Sir  Walter,"  Effingham 
said,  in  answer  to  a  proposition  made  by  Raleigh 
of  instantly  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet ;  "  see 
you  not  the  damage  that  must  arise  to  our 
ships  and  men,  if  we  endeavour  to  force  our 
way   into   the   harbour   through   yon    narrow 
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strait,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  those 
black  looking  forts,  which  could  not  fail  to  rake 
us  all  to  pieces  ?  as  well  might  we  attempt  to 
take  hell  by  storm  !  No,  no,  I  for  one  protest 
against  such  madness.  My  Lord  of  Essex, 
give  us  your  opinion  touching  this  point ;  my 
reason  for  appealing  to  you  is,  that  it  seems  to 
me  but  right,  that  the  forces  under  your  com- 
mand should  first  attack  the  city  ;  that  carried, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  ferreting  out  the 
haughty  Don,  though  indeed  he  has  ensconced 
himself  in  a  mighty  snug  corner." 

"  Yet  hear  me,  my  Lord  of  Effingham," 
Raleigh  said,  anxious  to  prevent  the  reply  of 
one  he  knew  would  decidedly  oppose  any  pro- 
ject he  might  suggest ;  "  do  we  not  run  equal 
risk  by  exposing  our  gallant  soldiers  to  the  fire 
from  the  enemy's  ships,  in  their  attempt  to 
storm  the  city  ?  Certes  it  were  easier  to  silence 
the  cannon  that  might  roar  from  two  crazy 
towers,  than  to  stop  the  brazen  mouths  which 
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would  open  from  the  fleet  as  well  as  the  city  on 
the  brave  lads  who  should  go  forward  on  this 
forlorn  hope.'* 

Here  Essex  broke  in. — "  By  your  favor.  Sir 
Walter,  my  Lord  of  Effingham  asked  my  poor 
opinion ;  and  as  the  commander  of  the  land 
forces,  I  hold  the  right  to  give  it  without  inter- 
ruption. My  Lord,  I  agree  with  you,  that  the 
city  should  be  first  attacked.  My  troops  are 
in  readiness,  and  eager  for  action.  Say  only 
that  you  approve  the  plan,  I  will  instantly  give 
orders  for  the  boats  to  be  manned,  and  doubt 
not,  you  will  soon  see  the  lion  of  England  float- 
ing on  the  walls  of  Cadiz." 

"  Let  not  him  who  girdeth  on  his  armour 
boast  like  him  who  putteth  it  off,"  Raleigh 
muttered  contemptuously!  *'My  Lord  of  Effing- 
ham "  he  added,  addressing  that  nobleman,  "  by 
the  observations  I  was  enabled  this  morning  to 
take,  of  the  enemy's  preparations  for  our  recep- 
tion, I  perceived  they  have  ranged  their  galleys 
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close  under  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  judge  then,  if 
these  will  allow  my  lord  of  Essex,  to  pass 
quietly  to  the  assault/' 

"He  must  march  further  inland/^Lord  Effing- 
ham replied  hastily,  unwilling  to  abandon  a 
plan  formed  by  himself,  yet  beginning  to  feel 
conscious,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  wise 
one  ;  "  by  doing  so,  the  men  will  avoid  the  fire 
from  the  ships,  and  he  can  then  attack  the  walls 
in  the  opposite  quarter.  Gentlemen,  our  coun- 
cil is  ended,  and  on  you  my  Lord  of  Essex,  as 
commander  of  the  land  forces,  will  devolve  the 
duty  of  seeing  our  decision  carried  into  effect." 

Lord  Effingham  rose  from  the  council  board, 
and  Essex,  delighted  at  this  public  triumph 
over  his  rival,  hurried  forward  to  get  his  men 
in  readiness.  The  superior  officers  from  the 
different  ships  had  met  on  board  the  admiral's, 
and  as  they  were  now  preparing  to  re-enter  the 
boats,  Essex  could  not  avoid  hearing  more  than 
one  jest,  at  his  expence,  on  what  they  termed 
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his  mad  scheme.     Not  choosing  to  notice  their 
remarks,  the  Earl  sought  to  conceal  his  morti- 
fication by  affecting  much  displeasure  at  his 
attendants  having  left  him  for  the  purpose  of 
making  ready  his  boat,   which   becoming   en- 
tangled among  those  near  the  ship,  prevented 
their  lord's  summons  being  obeyed  as  speedily 
as  he  expected.     While  the   haughty  favorite 
was  working  himself  into  a  violent  passion,  a 
grave  looking  officer  who  was  patiently  waiting 
for  his  own  boat,  beckoned  a  handsome  youth 
in  the  dress  of  a  midshipman ;  the  young  man 
approached,   and   having  received  his  laconic 
directions,  advanced  towards  the  enraged  Earl. 
Doffing  his  cap  with  an  air  of  deep  respect,  he 
asked,  what  he  could  do  to  serve  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  attendants.  The  anger  of  Essex, 
always  short  lived,  was  instantly  appeased  by 
the  deference  with  which  the  youth  addressed 
him.     An  emotion,  too,  for  which  he  could  not 
account,  came  over  him  as  he  looked  on  the 
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young  midshipman,  and  instead  of  replying  to 
his  question,  the  Earl  began  to  interrogate  him 
concerning  the  officer  he  served  under,  and  the 
ship  he  belonged  to. 

'*  Sir  Francis  Vere  is   my  commander,  your 

Grace,^*  the  youth  replied,  *^  and  I  am  waiting 

,   to  attend  him  to  his  ship,  the  Rainbow,  but   he 

sent  me  to  offer  my  services  to  you,  seeing  you 

are  alone." 

"  I  thank  your  brave  master,"  Essex  said, 
^'  and  will  do  so  in  person ;  it  were  long  before 
other  gentlemen  standing  here,  had  spared  a 
follower  of  theirs  to  pleasure  me.'^ 

He  walked  hastily  towards  the  Marshal, 
who  received  his  thanks  with  the  same  unmoved 
composure,  he  had  evinced  during  the  debate  of 
that  morning.^' 

*'  Sir  Francis  Vere,"  Essex  said,  when  he 
had  finished  his  acknowledgment.  '^  May  I 
crave  to  know  wherefore  you  gave  not  your 
voice  either  for  or  against  the  measure  debated 
in  council  ?" 
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"  Because/'  Sir  Francis  replied,  smiling  good 
humouredly,  "  when  hot  headed  young  men 
cry  aloud  for  war,  the  council  of  the  old,  like 
water  dropt  on  red  hot  steel,  seem  only  to  make 
their  ardour  glow  more  fiercely.  Your  voice, 
noble  Essex,  has  prevailed,  but  your  under- 
taking is  not  yet  completed,  and  credit  a  grey 
head's  experience,  it  will  be  found  full  of  diffi- 
culties you  will  hardly  surmount,  and  dangers 
from  which  even  you,  lion  hearted  as  I  know 
you  to  be,  will  feel  disposed  to  shrink.'* 

Essex  bit  his  lip.  The  calm  tone  and  unruf- 
fled demeanour  of  the  speaker,  would  not  suffer 
the  proud  noble  to  give  way  to  the  petulance, 
with  which  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  re- 
ceived this  opinion,  had  it  been  urged  upon 
him  by  a  younger,  or  more  volatile  man  ;  had 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  given  the  same  opinion  alone, 
and  before  the  council,  it  would  in  all  probabili- 
ty have  had  its  full  effect  on  Essex,  who  re- 
garded him  with  peculiar  deference.  But  what 
a  triumph  to  his  enemies,  should  the  Earl,  at 
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this  moment  falter  in  the  execution  of  his  own 
plan. 

"  I  must  not  draw  back  now,"  he  said,  "  nor 
do  I  dread  a  failure ;  let  me  but  effect  a  landing, 
and  you  shall  soon  see  the  standard  of  England 
surmounting  the  Spanish  colors." 

Sir  Francis  shook  his  head,  "  At  least,"  he 
said,  "  would  it  not  be  more  politic  for  the  at- 
tack on  fleet  and  town  to  take  place  together  ; 
surely  the  chance  of  success  would  be  greater, 
if  the  attention  of  the  ships  could  be  diverted 
from  your  movements." 

"  My  Lord  of  Effingham  wills  it  otherwise," 
Essex  said,  "  and  I  am  obeying  his  orders  in 
leading  my  troops  to  the  attack." 

"  How  many  of  the  sailors  accompany 
you?" 

"  But  few,  only  enough  to  row  us  ashore  ;  that 
done,  my   own  fellows  are   sufficient  for  the" 
work." 

'^  Here  is  one,"  Sir  Francis  said  with  a  smile, 

VOL.    II.  P 
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and  pointing  to  the  midshipman  who  stood 
near,  "  here  is  one  who  would  be  dehghted 
to  throw  away  a  useless  limb,  or  perhaps  his 
life.  How  say  you,  Harry,  would  you  not  like 
to  follow  the  noble  Essex  in  such  a  hair  brained 
adventure  ?'* 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  youth^s  face, 
while  his  flashing  eye  spoke  volumes ;  at  length 
he  replied  modestly,  but  firmly. 

*'  I  hope  I  should  not  ^desert  my  colors, 
though  they  led  me  to  the  cannon's  mouth.'* 

"  Nor  your  friend  in  the  hour  of  danger,  you 
might  have  added,  my  brave  lad ;  but  never 
mind,  we  shall  all  be  at  it  in  a  few  hours, 
whether  on  land  or  sea,  and  you  must  e'en  stay 
with  me,  for  should  harm  happen  to  you,  and 
not  at  my  side,  I  should  look  to  be  made  meat 
for  fishes  by  Sir  John." 

^'  We  might  be  back  before  the  attack  on  the 
ships  began,^'  Harry  replied  with  some  hesita- 
tion. 
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"  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is/'  Sir  Francis  rejoined, 
gathering  from  the  expression  of  his  animated 
countenance,  that  the  youth  wanted  words  to 
urge  his  joining  the  expedition,  "  well,  well, 
I  suppose  wilful  must  have  his  way,  or  he  will 
be  hke  the  lion  chaffing  in  the  net ;  go  then  my 
lad,  and  see  the  noble  Essex  land,  but  I  will 
trust  you  no  further.  I  know  you  brave,  and 
prudent  too,  where  another's  safety  is  concerned, 
and  should  Essex  need  a  quick  wit  and  a  ready 
hand  to  bring  him  off,  if  he  find  it  necessary  \p 
return,  he  may  thank  me  for  sending  Harry 
Knox  to  aid  him."  With  this  permission  the 
young  sailor  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  and  he 
bounded  after  Essex,  who  was  descending  the 
ship's  side.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  active 
preparation  among  the  soldiers,  to  follow  a 
commander  they  adored,  to  what,  had  their 
blind  devotion  to  Essex  allowed  them  to  pause 
upon,  must  have  seemed  certain  destruction. 
As  Essex  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  it  be- 
p  3 
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came  evident  that  the  wind  had  increased  sud- 
denly and  fearfully  ;  but  bent  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose,  the  Earl  heeded  not 
this  additional  motive  for  its  relinquishment. 
The  boats  were  manned,  and  Essex  entered  one, 
the  rest  waiting  until  he  should  take  his  station 
at  the  head.  By  this  time  the  wind  blew  a 
hurricane ;  the  sea  rose  mountains  high,  dash- 
ing the  boats  against  each  other,  and  threaten- 
ing every  moment  to  overwhelm  them.  The 
whole  scene  was  confusion  and  uproar,  the  men, 
seeing  nothing  but  death  before  them,  and  not 
so  well  accustomed  to  brave  the  fury  of  wind 
and  wave,  as  the  more  experienced  seaman, 
clamoured  loudly  to  be  ordered  back  to  the 
ship,  a  prudent  measure  Essex  willingly  ac- 
ceded to,  but  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
sought  to  obey  his  command  to  that  effect,  only 
served  to  increase  the  danger.  More  than  one 
boat  was  swamped,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in 
this  unfortunate  attempt.     Anxious  to  ensure 
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the  safety  of  Essex,  Harry  Knox  urged  the  boat- 
men to  pass  the  rest,  and  place  that  nobleman 
in  safety  ;  but  the  Earl,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
young  sailor's  arm,  said  decidedly. 

"  Not  while  one  of  my  men  ^is  in  jeopardy. 
I  have  madly  perilled  them,  but  Devereux  will 
be  the  last  to  quit  the  danger.  You,  my  brave 
lad,  must  not  however  tarry  here,  throw  your- 
self into  the  boat  now  about  to  pass  us,  and  you 
will  soon  be  on  ship  board."J 

The  onlj^  answer  the  youth  returned,  was 
catching  an  oar  which  one  of  the  men,  availiflg 
himself  of  the  Earl's  advice,  had  abandoned  as 
he  sprang  into  the  passing  boat,  and  seating 
himself  in  the  vacant  place,  Harry  bent  all  his 
energy  to  near  the  ship.  At  this  crisis  a  tre* 
mendous  wave  came  roaring  onward,  which 
broke  over  the  boat,  and  in  an  instant  the 
crew  were  buffet  ting  with  the  briny  element. 
Young  and  active,  Harry  Knox  was  the  first  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  perilous  deep  ;  and  for- 
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getting  his  own  share  in  the  danger,  directed 
his  whole  attention  to  discover  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  It  was  not  long  before  he  observed 
some  one  struggling  beneath  the  waves,  as  if 
encumbered  by  a  weight  which  forbade  his  ris- 
ing to  the  surface;  by  the  aid  of  the  other  per- 
sons in  the  boat,  the  drowning  man  was  pul- 
led on  board,  and  proved  to  be  the  object  of  the 
young  sailor's  anxious  search.  Not  a  moment 
was  lost,  and  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  the 
Earl  was  quickly  transported  to  his  ship,  where 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  accompanied  by  Sir  Francis 
Vere,  were  waiting  his  return  with  an  anxiety, 
sincerely  felt  by  the  latter,  though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  read  the  hidden  thoughts  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine 
how  far  Raleigh  sympathised  with  him  in  spirit, 
and  in  truth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their  con- 
gratulations were  offered  to  the  rescued  noble- 
man, with  the  same  apparent  cordiality ;  and 
bowing  the  thanks  he  could  not  stay  to  utter. 
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Essex  hurried  down  to  his  cabin  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  dripping  garments.  This  effected, 
he  again  sought  the  deck,  concealing,  as  best 
he  could,  the  chagrin  which  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  caused. 

"  Noble  Essex,"  Raleigh  said  in  the  frank 
tone  that  suited  him  so  well,  "  my  Lord  of 
Effingham  greets  you  by  me,  and  grieves  much 
that  his  hasty  judgment  has  exposed  you  and 
your  brave  fellows  to  such  peril.  We  are  all 
witness  to  the  efforts  you  have  made  to  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  our  worthy  admiral ;  but  it  may 
not  be,  and  of  that  Effingham  is  fully  aware, 
therefore  he  protests  against  further  persever- 
ance in  an  attempt,  which  can  only  involve  this 
enterprise  in  ruin.  It  now  seems  better  to  him 
that  our  attack  should  be  made  at  the  same 
moment,  or  rather  I  should  say,  we  sailors  must 
attack  the  fleet  at  one  moment,  while  you  shall 
throw  yourself  upon  the  city  in  the  next ;  and 
thus  none  of  us  will  have  the  mortification  of 
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looking  on  in  idleness,  while  our  brave  com- 
panions are  winning  for  themselves  laurels. 
Does  the  admiral's  plan  please  you  ?" 

"  It  would  be  presumption  in  me/'  Essex 
replied  with  grave  courtesy,  ^^  a  second  time  to 
oppose  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  better  judgment ; 
yet,  I  take  you  to  witness  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
that  my  late  attempt  to  attack  the  city  of 
Cadiz  failed,  from  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather ;  had  our  landing  been  effected,  my 
Lord  of  Effingham  should  have  found  no  cause 
to  lament  an  error  in  judgment." 

"  You  may  remember,  bra>^e  Essex,"  Sir 
Francis  replied,  "  that  I  wai'ned  you  against  the 
attempt.  All  that  a  brave  man  could  do  you 
have  done,  but  the  obstacles  you  had  to  en- 
counter were  too  numerous,  and  too  great  for 
huqian  skill  and  valour  to  overcome." 

Mortified  at  this  tacit  reflexion  on  his  judg- 
ment, Essex  again  turned  to  Raleigh,  who, 
affecting  not  to  hear  Vere's  speech,  was  speak- 
ing to  one  of  the  sailors. 


^ 
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"  Bear  back  to  Lord  Effingham/'  Essex  said, 
"  my  assurances,  that  notwithstanding  our 
late  disaster,  by  which  many  of  the  boats  are 
damaged,  and  some  men  lost,  we  shall  be 
ready,  at  any  moment  he  may  appoint,  for  the 
attack ;  and  I  doubt  not  victory  will  wipe 
away  every  spot  which  ill  success  may  have 
thrown  upon  our  escutcheons.*' 

The  Earl  bowed  coldly  and  haughtily  as  he 
spoke,  signifying  that  his  conference  with  Ra- 
leigh, whom  he  cordially  hated,  was  finished; 
then  addressing  Sir  Francis  Vere,  he  said,  *'  I 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  to  the  prompt  assist- 
ance, rendered  me  by  your  young  attendant,  at 
the  moment  when  my  life  was  in   the  utmost 
jeopardy,  from  one  of  the  drowning  men  having 
grasped   me   in   his   agonies,  that  I  owe   my 
preservation.      Is  the  youth   with    you.    Sir 
Francis  ?  1  vvould  give  him  my  thanks  for  his 
timely  assistance," 

"  He   has   probably   gone  forward   to   the 
p  5 
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Rainbow,**  Sir  Francis  answered,  '*  Harry  is 
seldom  idle.** 

"  It  is  strange,"  Essex  continued  musing, 
"  how  familiar  his  face  is  to  me.  Some  scene 
flits  before  me  I  cannot  recal  distinctly.  How 
came  he  in  your  service  ?'* 

"  He  was  sent  to  me  by  Sir  John  Norris, 
who  you  know  was  prevented  by  sickness  from 
taking  the  command ;  he  seems  strangely 
attached  to  the  lad.  But  I  see  Raleigh  is  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  ship,  and  I  must  not  tarry 
behind ;  we  shall  soon  have  hot  work.  Fare 
ye  well  noble  Essex.'* 

Could  the  pen  guided  by  a  female  hand 
pourtray  effectively  the  disposition  of  the  ships 
of  war,  and  the  desperate  struggle  that  ensued, 
when  the  following  day  this  enterprise  so 
replete  with  danger  was  carried  into  effect ;  it 
might  be  told,  how  bravely  the  commanders  of 
the  different  vessels  contended  for  the  post  of 
danger  and  honor ;    but   with  such  scenes   of 
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bloodshed  a  lady  can  have  nought  to  do.     Her 
bosom  may  thrill  when  heroic  deeds  are  the 
theme,  but  it  belongs  to  the  sterner  nature  of 
man  alone  to   draw  a  picture  of  the  fight  in 
terms  that  may  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
terrific  sublimity  that  attends  the  scene  of  com- 
bat.    Those  then  to   whom  the  history  of  the 
times  we  are   describing  is  famihar,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  glorious  termination  of  this 
attack  on  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  proved  so 
disasterous   to  the  Spaniards.     The  loss  sus- 
tained  in  men  and   money    was    prodigioifc. 
Many  of  the  ships  were  fired  and  destroyed  by 
the    Spaniards    themselves,  to  prevent    their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

During  this  successful  attack  on  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  effected  a  landing,  and 
marched  directly  towards  the  city.  A  force 
equal  to  his  own  advanced  from  Cadiz  to  pre- 
vent the  assault  of  the  English  commander  . 
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but  either  dispirited  by  the  defeat  of  their 
countrymen  on  board  the  fleet,  or  seized  with 
sudden  fear,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
sought  safety  and  protection  in  the  city ;  they 
were  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  and  enter- 
ing Cadiz  pell  mell,  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and 
consternation  commenced,  while  the  Spaniards 
without  any  to  bid  them  stand  to  their  arms, 
and  already  conquered  by  terror,  offered  no 
kind  of  resistance  to  their  pursuers.  At  length 
a  small  band  of  veterans  drew  together  in  one 
of  the  narrow  streets  with  which  Cadiz  abounds, 
resolved  to  give  a  momentary  check,  at  least, 
to  the  victorious  English,  who  despising  a  foe 
from  whom  they  had  met  with  so  little  opposi- 
tion, were  ill  prepared  for  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption. A  sudden  onset  of  this  little  knot  of 
heroes,  nerved  by  despair,  gave  the  first  inti- 
mation to  the  conquerors  that  resistance  might 
stillbe  made.  The  party  of  English  thus  en- 
counted  were   few  in  number   and  headed  by 
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Essex,  who,  with  much  difficulty  had  kept 
together  a  small  portion  of  his  troops;  the  rest 
dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  city,  being  too 
intent  on  plundering  an  enemy  they  deemed 
completely  vanquished,  to  heed  the  danger 
into  which  their  rashness  had  plunged  their 
general. 

The  cry  of  El  Dorado !  rang  through  the 
square  as  bursting  from  their  rallying  point  the 
Spaniards  attacked  them  with  an  impetuosity 
which  for  a  time  mocked  at  opposition.  The 
English  were  driven  back,  many  slain,  and 
Essex,  cursing  the  temerit}?  which  had  thus  left 
him  a  prey  to  the  enemy^s  fury,  fought  his  way 
back,  still  facing  the  foe.  Another,  and  another, 
of  his  brave  followers  were  numbered  with  the 
dead,  and  he  himself  wounded,  and  sorely  beset, 
was  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  so  unequal 
a  conflict  when  the  cry  of  ^  St.  George  for 
England  P  met  his  ear  and  inspired  him  with 
fresh  vigor.     A  moment  after,  a  party  of  the 
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victorious  sailors,  who  had  entered  the  city  to 
mingle  among  their  brethren  and  share  the  spoil, 
rushed  into  the  street.  The  arm  of  a  Spaniard 
raised  to  plunge  a  short  sword  into  the  body  of 
Essex,  at  a  point  where  his  armour  had  given 
way,  was  beaten  down  by  the  leader  of  the  res- 
cuing party ;  Essex  turned  to  look  at  his  de- 
liverer, and  found  himself,  a  second  time,  indebt- 
ed for  life,  to  Harry  Knox,  who,  as  he  met  his 
eye,  raised  aloft  his  cap,  with  a  smile  of  triumph 
shouting  the  war  cry  of  England,  and  bounded 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Spaniards. 

This  attempt  at  resistance  was  the  last  made 
by  the  enemy;  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
tlie  Castle,  seeing  all  was  lost,  offered  to  capitu- 
late, and  their  lives  were  spared,  on  payment  of 
a  large  ransom.  The  quantity  of  silver  found 
in  Cadiz,  and  which  was  instantly  sent  on  board 
the  fleet  was  prodigious.  A  victory  so  glorious 
to  England,  filled  the  Spanish  nation  with  dis- 
may, since,  independent  of  the  loss  in  naval 
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and  military  stores,  prepared  for  an  intended 
invasion  of  England,  the  Spaniards  were  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  mortification  of  seeing  one 
of  their  principal  seaports  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  put  an  effectual  stop  to  their 
trade  with  the  new  world  for  that  year  at  least. 
Elated  with  success,  Essex  would  have  followed 
up  this  victory  by  fresh  attacks  on  the  enemy, 
had  not  the  other  commanders,  satisfied  with 
the  glory  and  plunder  they  had  gained,  unani- 
mously given  their  voices  to  return  home.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  complained  bitterly  of  their  want 
of  spirit ;  and  it  is  said  Elizabeth  herself  was 
not  fully  satisfied  at  the  return  of  the  English 
fleet  without  having  further  pursued  an  enter- 
prise so  gloriously  begun. 
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